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From  the  Editor 

In  its  72-year  history,  the  Military  Review  has  reflected  the  Army’s  change  in  intel¬ 
lectual  outlook  and  needs,  and,  in  this  next  year,  MR  must  also  visibly  share  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  resources.  In  January  1995,  MR  will  stop  its  monthly  production  for  the  first  time 
since  April  1943  and  produce  only  six  issues  a  year.  After  a  consistent  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  professional  staff  over  the  past  five  years,  MR  could  not  cut  the  production  staff  fur¬ 
ther  and  still  provide  a  quality  product.  This  choice  obviously  reduces  the  number  of 
articles  presented  to  our  readers  each  year,  but  it  will  not  change  the  quality  or  mission  of 
the  magazine.  From  an  average  of  95  articles  a  year  with  1 2  issues,  MR  will  eventually 
publish  about  66  articles  per  year  with  six  issues,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  pages  in 
each  issue  from  80  to  128.  Our  subscribers  will  receive  information  on  how  we  will  pro¬ 
rate  their  current  subscriptions  and  the  new  rate  schedule. 

On  a  much  grander  scale,  the  new  missions  and  structures  of  national  and  international 
military  commands  also  reflect  adaptation  to  the  new  environment.  The  range  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  command  structures  deployed  in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti  and  the  former  states  of 
Yugoslavia  continually  remind  us  that  future  operations  will  be  complex  and  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  joint,  combined  and  interagency  teams.  We  are  pleased  to  present  as  our  lead 
article,  “US  Atlantic  Command:  Focusing  on  the  Future,”  by  Admiral  Paul  David  Miller. 
He  describes  his  concepts  of  force  packaging  and  joint  training  that  will  “improve  effi¬ 
ciency,  reduce  cost,  increase  the  overall  readiness  of  our  forces  and  foster  greater  service 
interoperability”  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations.  Our  theme  of  organizational 
response  to  new  strategic  postures  and  regional  challenges  continues  in  the  other  two 
articles  of  this  section.  Jan  Goldman  foresees  new  opportunities  for  relevance  and  an 
increased  importance  of  UN  military  operations  in  “A  Changing  World,  A  Changing  UTI.” 
“A  New  Face  in  NATO”  by  the  commander  of  a  combined  Belgian,  British,  Dutch  and 
German  division.  Major  General  Pieter  Huysman,  offers  an  informative  discu.ssion  on  how 
the  Multinational  Division  (Central)  organizes,  trains  and  operates  to  project  an  effective 
force  to  share  national  responsibility  at  the  tactical  level.  This  month’s  second  theme  is 
captured  in  two  excellent  articles  that  examine  lessons  learned  in  Somalia  during  Operation 
Restore  Hope  and  thereby  offers  a  retrospective  to  US,  UN  and  NATO  forces  to  meet 
future  challenges  successfully. 

In  adeparture  from  past  practice  of  announcing  a  writing  contest  at  the  start  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year,  we  want  to  launch  the  writing  contest  at  the  start  of  the  academic  year.  Joint 
Forces  Quarterly  and  Parameters  have  recently  published  some  thoughtful  articles  on  the 
revolution  in  military  affairs,  and  JFQ  is  conducting  a  writing  contest  on  the  same  topic. 
To  complement  their  dialogue,  MR  will  offer  “Dining  Knowledge-Based  Warfare  in 
Theory  or  Application  ”  as  its  writing  contest  topic.  This  topic  should  allow  contributors  to 
tackle  digitization,  information  operations  at  the  tactical  level,  battle  command,  command¬ 
er’s  intent  and  a  host  of  other  issues  as  the  practice  of  warfighting  changes  with  new 
technologies  and  concepts  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  of  war.  Cash  prizes  of  $5(X) 
for  first  place,  $250  for  second  and  $100  for  third  will  be  awarded.  See  our  October  1994 
issue  for  more  details. 
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A  New  Perspective 
on  Digitization 

The  US  Army  is  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  organization,  as  exemplified 
by  its  perfonnance  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Desen  Stonn.  Digitization 
and  increased  weapons  lethality 
will  allow  us  to  increase  our  effi¬ 
ciency.  New  technologies  require 
a  new  way  of  commanding  and 
operating  on  the  battlefield.  We 
can  use  lessons  of  the  past  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  effect  of  assimilating  new 
technology  on  the  battlefield; 

•  Increased  weapons  lethality 
forces  greater  dispersion  on  the 
battlefield. 

•  New  countermeasures,  tac¬ 
tics  and  organizations  develop  in 
response  to  new  weapons. 

•  Close  terrain  can  neutralize 
technology. 

•  Larger  organizations  are 
more  robust  than  smaller  ones. 

•  Too  much  information  can 
paralyze  decision  making. 

•  Communications  advances 
increase  the  span  of  control. 

The  development  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  is  one  example  of 
the  above.  We  disperse  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  nuclear  blast,  yet  a 
method  to  avoid  attack  by  nuclear 
weapons  or  air  strikes  is  to  “hug” 
*he  enemy  force.  Terrain  limited 
the  damage  and  casualties  from 
nuclear  blast  at  Nagasaki. 

We  also  know  a  larger  organiza¬ 
tion  can  withstand  greater  losses 
than  a  smaller  organization.  This  is 
the  reason  assault  battalions  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  were  as  much 
as  25-percent  overstrength. 

Improved  communications  can 
provide  increased  organizational 
efficiency  yet  undermine  the  chain 
of  command  and  paralyze  deci¬ 
sion  making.  The  development 


of  the  radio  allowed  the  modem 
armored  division  to  evolve.  An 
example  of  “overcontrol”  of  an 
on-the-scene  commander  by  one 
far  away  would  be  that  ot  the  Ira¬ 
nian  hostage  rescue  mission  or  the 
spectacle  of  C"  helicopters  stack¬ 
ing  up  over  a  platoon  fire  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

Advanced  weaponi-y,  such  as 
the  fiber-optic  guided  missile  with 
its  15-kilometer  range,  will  allow 
us  to  rapidly  concentrate  weapons 
effects  from  an  extremely  dis¬ 
persed  force.  Digitization  may  be 
the  only  way  to  provide  effective 
control  of  such  a  force  and  offer 
nearly  instantaneous  communica¬ 
tion  of  repiorts  and  orders,  allowing 
every'one  to  see  the  same  map 
simultaneously. 

Digitized  command  links  w'ill 
make  the  loss  of  a  headquarters 
less  catastrophic.  Digital  links 
could  be  programmed  to  auto¬ 
matically  seek  out  alternate  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  event  the  primary 
command  post  is  desooyed.  Also, 
this  technology  offers  the  ability  to 
increase  the  span  of  control,  lessen 
the  work  load  of  commanders  and 
staffs  and  possibly  remove  an 
echelon  of  command. 

Obviously,  these  technologies 
will  drive  organizational  change. 
We  are  correct  in  initially  fielding 
this  ec]uipment  on  top  of  existing 
organizations,  then  making  ap¬ 
propriate  organizational  changes 
after  a  period  of  examination.  Ad¬ 
vanced  technologies  have  driven 
the  change  in  the  size  of  tank  crews 
from  five  to  three  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Another  example  is 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
tanks  in  a  platoon  from  five  to  four 
to  take  advantage  of  increasing 
weapons  lethality. 


If  our  new  digitized  cotnmand 
systems  and  weapons  lethality 
offer  a  40-percent  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  then  we  have  several  op¬ 
tions.  We  can  reduce  the  number 
of  units  in  current  organizations 
and  maintain  the  same  lethality.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  four-company.  5  8-tank 
battalion,  field  a  three-company, 
32-tank  battalion.  However,  this 
tuTangement  does  not  take  full  ad- 
N’antage  of  the  system  since  many 
ir.an|X)wer  requirements  would 
remain  nearly  the  same  for  combat 
support  and  combat  ser\'ice  sup¬ 
port  (CSS)  personnel. 

Instead,  let  us  eliminate  eche¬ 
lons  of  command  and  allow'  digiti¬ 
zation  to  increase  the  span  of  con¬ 
trol.  We  could  eliminate  battalions 
and  have  brigades  control  compa¬ 
nies.  Digitized  command  links 
should  allow  a  single  commander 
to  control  at  least  nine  maneuver 
companies,  ii  cavaliy  troop,  a  mor¬ 
tar  battery,  three  artillery  batteries 
and  the  necessai'y  CSS  functions. 
The  brigade  staff  would  increase, 
but  we  could  eliminate  three  to  five 
battalion  staffs.  Tliis  may  bring 
back  memories  of  the  1950s.  The 
battle  group  was  a  battalion-size 
task  force  commanded  by  a  colo¬ 
nel. 

Another  option  is  to  elitninate 
brigades  and  control  battalions 
directly  fi'om  division  level.  This 
is  a  ver>'  atti'active  possibility.  Bri¬ 
gade  staffs  a-e  vei-y  small  and  have 
little  CSS  resjxinsibility.  Maneu¬ 
ver  battalions  cotirdinate  directly 
with  support  battalions  for  most 
actions.  Division  commandei-s  al¬ 
ready  mottitor  the  fight  at  battalion, 
.so  this  change  would  cause  mini¬ 
mal  organizational  distiiption.  Tlie 
Army  could  maintain  the  number 
of  battalions  in  a  division  at  nine 
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and  make  each  one  smallei',  or 
keep  each  battalion  the  current  size 
;ind  reduce  the  number  of  btttttil- 
ions  to  six.  Unit  lethality  should 
remitin  at  cuirent  levels. 

lanally,  the  Army  could  elimi¬ 
nate  divisions  and  control  indeixtn- 
dent  hrijzades  from  coips.  liach 
hripade  would  Ix’  the  same  size  it 
is  now.  hut  incretLses  in  lethality 
would  allow  fewer  hripades  |X'r 
corps  Ilian  currenl  levels.  Since 
dipiti/ation  w'ill  automate  much  of 
the  USS  load,  this  option  ma\  have 
some  merit. 

lliis  approach  has  some  pitfalls, 
piuticukuly  as  we  linik  at  reducing 
the  nuintxM  of  s<)ldieis  in  a  battal¬ 
ion  .Some  activities  remain  man- 
|X'wei  intensise.  i’uttinji  tiacks 
kick  on  a  tank  is  eviremely  dilti 
cult  with  only  two  |v.‘ople  ’Hie 
,id\eiii  ol  Ilk'  Hr.ulles  I  iphtiiie 
\'ehicle,  with  its  lesluced  dismount 
siieiiptli,  pn>m|>tei.i  senous  con 
veins  .iknii  llie  stieiijtih  ol  inlaiiti> 
s<|uavls  Ollk'i  tasks  such  as  deal 
iny  tiench  lines  or  built  up  aieas 
iev|uiie  laiec  nuink'is  of  men. 
.'\mmunilioii  handling  can  Iv  auto 
mated  up  lo  a  |xmiiI.  hul  sikhici  oi 
lalei.  (vople  will  base  to  bleak  ihe 
aii’.inunition  bom  slnppniL'  v'oii 
laineis  inlo  .1  lank.  Iiowitzei  ot 
leaiiii  \ehicle 

Our  dijiiii/ed  lorce  could  inn 
elides  aiound  a  less  aihanced  en 
em>  H.ittles.  c.iinpaij'iis  and  wais 
could  all  Iv  won  wuh  much  less 
cost  III  lises  aikl  ei|ia|'menl  How 
eu'i.  all  avUaniajtes  on  Ihe  battle 
held  aie  lleelinjt  Olhei  nations 
Mxin  lollow  w  ilh  Ihe  s.inic  01  simi 
lar  capabilities  and  couniermea 
sures  A  tijilil  Iviween  two  '.lipi 
d/.evl  lorces  is  e\ jrecteil  tii  Iv  \ ei  s 
lethal.  Nations  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia,  Japan  and  most  of  Wesiern 
liuio|v  ha\e  the  money  and  the 
lechnolopy  to  held  such  systems. 
Who  amoni;  our  lulurc  enemies 
•mII  Iv  the  I'lrsi  to  field  adsiinced 
ilipili/aiion  on  ihe  halllelield  ol  ihe 
I  111  a  re  ’ 

Increawd  lelhalily  and  vlipiliza 
lion  olle:  us  immense  op|x)iluni- 
iies  llowevei.  we  iiecil  a  loch 


debtite  about  exactly  which,  if  any. 
orgtiniziitional  concept.s  we  wi.sh  to 
tidopt  in  the  years  aliead. 

MA.I  Michael  K.  Rolvl,  VSAR, 
Hoover,  Alabiumt 


Is  There  Hope  for  MCS? 

The  US  Anny  ficldetl  the 
Maneuver  Control  System  (MCS) 
in  the  initl-iyHOs,  with  ihecunenl 
MC'S  software  Ver.sion(V.)IO. 
O.VlCil  -lielderl  in  IWl.  There 
has  Iven  little  improvement  since, 
even  though  MCS  h;is  proved 
cuinlvr.some  ;ind  diflicult  lo  use. 
The  MCS  software  i'  truly  a 
training  challenge  for  soldiers,  it 
d(vs  not  offer  llie  coiiimamlei  and 
his  staff  the  Ilexihility  to  obtain, 
manipulate  aiul  transmit  all  the 
cr'ilieal  conihai  inforiiiaiion  leoni 
mon  picttiiei  lhe\  neeti  .iiound 
the  halllelield,  aiul  its  data  b.isc  is 
soiiiewliai  liniilcd  in  vo|v  .ind 
size.  In  .uidition.  the  MCS  non 
ilevelopiiienial  ilein  iNUli  h.iid 
wiiie  IS  \ciy  bulky,  weighing  SIX) 
Itouinls, 

nic  kiitoni  line  is  that  MCS  is 
not  a  usr'i  Ineiuliy  system  While 
some  units  employ  MCS  loi  iis 
inieiulcvl  ptii^xise  .is  a  UkiI  Ioi 
maiieuvei  comiiiaiul  .iml  conliol 
(C  l  otivi  unils  usi'  M(  S  .0  .1 
gloiilieil  eleclionic  mail  sssiem  01 
even  byp.iss  the  sy-.iem  wiili  oil 
the  shell  comnieici.il  soiiw.iie 
such  .is  ihe  Commaiiil  laclk.il 
Inloi iii.ilion  S\ Mem 

111  IbO.f  the  .Ainu  Coiiiiiui 
nicalions  1  Icviioiiks  Coiuhi.iikI 
Soltwaie  I  ngiiieeini)'  Diiec'orale 
(Cb.COM  Sb.D),  bon  Mo-  .laniih. 
Ns”w  Jeisey,  .issuiiied  l.^jH>llsl 
hility  lor  MCS  jvisi  ileplosmeni 
soltwaie  siip|xiil.  Since  ilien.  Ihe 
only  significani  i  pgiaile  lo  llie  sys 
'em  has  Iven  Ihe  .uidilion  ol  the 
mobile  subsciitvr  et|uipir.eni 
(MSli)  packet  upgiade  which 
allowed  MCS  lo  Ixvonie  p.ul  ol 
the  Army  's  C nelwoik  wiihin 
M.Sb,.  1  he  NR  S  V  11  M>liw.iie. 
which  w.is  111  Iv  lidded  bs  lisc.il 
yeai  ibVi  loot,  l.nleri  lo  iiieei 


technical  and  oivrationtil  rcc|uirc- 
ments,  and  the  Army  terminated  it.s 
development.  This  left  MCS 
V.IO.OTICil  still  in  the  field. 

In  l-'Y  1093,  the  Combined 
Anns  Center-Combat  Develop¬ 
ments,  Foil  Ixavenwonh,  Kiinsiis, 
ree|uc.sted  CECOM  SED  lo  inves- 
ligatc  anti  apply  sivcilic  softwiire 
enhancements  to  the  MCS  V.lt). 
O.flCil  system  while  simultane¬ 
ous  elfiirts  to  ilevelop  MC'S  V.  12 
were  under  way.  CECOM  Sb.D,  in 
partnershi]t  wilh  the  Army  bk 
ivrimentjilion  Site,  bon  Lewis. 
Washington,  is  in  the  process  oi 
fielding  a  immlvi  of  enhance 
meiils  to  the  MCS  V.  |(),l).t.  |( i  | 
.software  system,  tilled  MCS  \’.  10. 
1  ..\  Wintlows. 

The  MCS  V.lD.fX  Wintlows 
soltwaie  enhances  ihe  o|vraioi 
inici hii  c  lo  make  M(  S  nioie  user 
I’lciulh  SoKlicis  will  Iv  able  to 
mine  iliiougli  the  soiiwarc  aiul 
.kvt'ss  .1  inimk'i  of  system  .ippli 
c.iiioiis  ,iiid  lunclioii'  w  Ink'  sl.iy  mg 
III  then  cuircni  appiic.iiii'ii  rmlei 
M(  'S  10  (H  K 1 1 .  a  soldiei  has  to 
CMI  MCS  to  .kct'ss  aiioiliei  ap 
plication  W  hile  out  ol  NR  S.  new 
messages  sciil  to  the  station  arc  nol 
icccivftl  I'hc  10  I  .\  Wintlows 
sollw.iic  allows  soltlicis  uioxccule 
ilvsf  liinclioiis  lioin  then  cunvni 
.ipplic.iiii' . 

Olh' 1  adtaiii.iL'cs  ol  ihc  Mt  S 
\  10  '  Windows  sohw.iic  in 
cl’  1  the  c.ip.ibiliiN  'o  supixiii 
.Ivliiion.il  I  ■  Uinclioiis  isLidi  ,is 
itic  It’ll. nil  c\ .ilu.ilion  moilule, 
oroKD  io|viaiion  oidcil  ,iinl 
H’C  ib.ni.ilion  ,iiul  Ivlow  C'l 
sOllW.IIC  .Il'pIkMlIOIls.  ,111  MSbi 
packet  swiich  I'.ip.ibiliiy  iniuiding 

liivit'.i'Vvl  .Nitlit  i.iCilC.ii  C  vim 
m.iiui  aikl  Conliol  Stsiem 

l. VrCCSl  mlcio]vi.ib.lily  .  ihc  c,i 
p.ibilif.  lo  o|vi.!ic  on  ,ill  ciirrcnl 
ciMMUion  li.iidw.iif  solut.uc  I  .iiitl 
NDI  h.iidw.iic.  and  .1  minimum 
ii.nning  imp.ici  lo  leal  11  the  MCS 
\' It)  I  \  W'lmlow  s  soliw .II e  I t'sii 

m. itcil  al  oiil\  -I  lo  S  houis  lor  ,111 
o(vi.iloi  alif.iih  li.iincd  on  MCS 
V  loot  Kill 

I  I'lillilliCil  ••II  ’•/ 
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US  Atlantic  Command  and  Somalia: 


Thniufihoul  liiis  ccnluiy,  thv  /  uiu  d  SUitvs  tuts  him 
Mtivi'iy  aifiafiVil  (U  (Ufliriiif’  U'wls  of  mitiUuy  ami 
politiail  iiUt’imiy  in  (hv  AtUuitic  Itasin.  ,  1.^  u  r  look 
into  ilti'fulun',  our  Uuulm  Imr  sif>nifhwit  ndtu  - 
lions  in  fomard-assipitiul  i  oiMihilhy  and  will  wit¬ 
ness  eontinuinp  shifts  in  otission  focus  as  npional 
orienUition  accounts  Jar  a  innch  hriHuler  ran^c  oj 


conflutsand  crises  in  this  vital  area  of  concern.  The 
Military  Review  proudly  shares  the  stratenir  and 
opemtional  vision  of  Admiral  TanI  Iktvul  Millet, 
cotnnutnder  in  chief  of  the  I 'S  .  \tlantic  (  onunand, 
as  he  descrdn’s  I'.SACOM's  orientation  for  the 
fit  tare  and  how  il  will  support  I  ’S'  coniltalani  com¬ 
manders  throuphout  the  repion.  litis  issue  also 
(uliln-sses  the  chtutpinp  world  sitttation  and  how  the 
I  '.V  has  csudtlislnd  iiselj  as  the  international  for  urn 
for  resolvinp  conflict  ihroiiph  consensus.  Since 
iViSa,  the  i  '.W  .10  pcacekeepinp  operations  have 
employed  over  OO.OtUI  soldiers  under  its  direct  com¬ 
mand  llirtiuphottl  the  world.  With  petu  ekcepinp 
mis.sions  <m  the  rise.  (Iperation  Itt'sloiv  in 

Somalia  presented  sipniftcant  operational  and 
humanitarian  lessons  for  I  S  peacekecjH  ts.  In 
elttsinp  out  this  mimth 's  repional  focus,  two  articles 
(uidress  the  “hu.siness” side  of  the  Sottudian  httrna- 
udarian  suppotl  oiwration.  discitssinp  rules  of 
enpapement,  use  of  nonlethul  jorce  and  other  valu¬ 
able  lessons  learned  from  uilual  proitnd  operations 
in  the  heleapitereil  South  African  nation. 


US  Atlantic  Command: 


Admiral  Paul  David  Miller,  US  Navy 


Most  R|;A01'!RS  lia\c  Ibllowotl  atul  will 
draw  tliL'Ii  own  coiii.liiMons  alioiU  tlie 
cullapsi.’  ufjzlobal  uulci  dial  i.’iiii.'i>;cd  Imin  die 
distinction  wrou^lit  by  World  Wlh  II  Ratlier 
than  uneasily  identifieil,  singular  thieai.  we  now 
find  a  disix'isal  ol  dangers  that  lequire  w  ider, 
vary  ing  coalitions  to  deter  aggiessmii  and  resolve 
eoiiniet.  Likewise,  the  lialeyoii  days  ol  evpand 
ing  tielense  Inidgets  and  sie.uly  loree  le\els  lune 
Iven  rejilaeeil  h\  ,in  uiieeitain  era  ol  budget  cuts 
and  t'oree  rediietioiis  ( )ni  iinlitais  postuie  ol 
the  past,  eoiisisiing  ol  a  subsianii.il  and  ivrina- 
nent  lorward  piesenee.  signil leant  in  tlieaiei 
capability  and  massive  reinloivenieni  How  lioin 
tlie C'onlineiilal  I 'niled States K '( )Nl'Si,  tocnsed 
on  a  siiigtilai  lineal,  is  over 

In  the  next  dec. ale,  conil'alani  coninianders 
will  lace  lediiclioiis  m  loiwaid  assigneil  i apa 
bniiy  and  witness  a  (.onlinniiig  shilt  in  mission 
locus  to  legional  i  n  lentation  .ind  a  nuicb  hioader 
lange  ol  conllicls  .ind  crises  l  oi  esain|)le,  I  S 
luiio|v.iii  Comm. Hill  iCSH'CO.M)  has  been 
deaclis iiling  oi  n'lnimiig  to  t  'ti.Nl  S  .in  Amu 
corps  and  scweral  .An  Lokc  \sings  while  still 
conducting  oivialions  m  noiiliern  liaq,  liosni.i 
and  Maceiloni.i  Tho  sii.iiegic  landscape  lias 
iiTcwersibly  and  dianiaiic.illy  changed. 

Against  this  backdiopi,  how  do  we  m  the  iiiib 
tary  adjust  and  res|>oiRl  to  dramatic  ciiaiiges  in 
the  national  secnrily  e'.> noiiment  ’  Cleaily,  we 
must  debne  oiii  goals  .."'d  establish  |iisi  w  hat  it 
IS  \M-  \s.ini  to  .iccomp.a-.b  w  nbin  llie  linnis  ol  ilie 


Adaptive  joint  j'orce  packafiinfi 
will  improve  the  efficiency  and  timeliness 
of  support  to  comlkitant  commandets  by 
toilorinp  forces  to  meet  specific  mission 
reipiirements,  thereby  reducin)’ 
duplication  of  capability  and  deploy  men! 
of  unneeded  forces,  liy  concentrating  on 
capabilities  rather  than  traditional 
relationships  with  specific  units,  the  same 
units  and  forces  will  not  be  identified 
for  all  coniinf>encies. 


lesoiiices  axailablc  \\’itli  llie  (  old  V\ai  rele 
gaici,!  to  the  liisiois  books,  our  national  military 
straiegy  is  iKung  rlirected  low.nd  regional  issues 
and  iKMce  o|x‘raIioiis  While  these  m.iy  Iv  uni 
la'  ral.  nuiliilateial  oi  coalition  o|viations,  there 
I  'lie coiiinuiii element  ,ill  hiluie  I  S  mihiaiy 
1  |>c'iations  will  tv  nnilti  seisice  el  toils 

As  ue  leshaiv  and  ilown\i/i' oui  militais  lor 
the  Inline,  we  Inue  a  Lential  goal  ol  contiiuuug 
lo  sup|)orl  our  comni.inders  m  the  lieki  ,itul 
oui  nu  n  .iiul  women  in  uniloim  with  the  lull 
lange  ol  ca|rabihties  necessai  s  lo  do  then  |obs  in 
|V.K.e.  crisis  Ol.  il  necessai  y .  ai  I'lie  releience 
to  iiii>iil>ilaies  not  nunilvrs  ol  ships,  squail 
rolls  or  battalions  Ix’conies  a  ciucitil  change 
not  only  as  lesicon.  but  iiioie  iin|)onanl,  as  a 
new  w.u  ol  ihinking  <  )sei  the  ycais  /\iMeric.ins 
h.ue  not  liought  aiul  jianl  loi  a  loree  designetl 
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solely  to  defeat  the  Soviet  Union  ...  let  alone 
Iraq.  Instead,  they  have  purchased  definable 
capabilities  that  span  the  entire  spectrum  of  con¬ 
flict  with  tools  to  accomplish  the  mission — 
wherever,  whenever  and  however  they  are 
needed.  The  American  jTeople  have  bought  and 


The  halcyon  days  of  expanding 
defense  budgets  and  steady  force  levels 
have  been  replaced  by  an  uncertain  era 
of  budget  cuts  atid  force  reductions. . . . 

In  the  next  decade,  combatant  command¬ 
ers  will  face  reductions  in  forward- 
assigned  capability  and  witness  a  contin¬ 
uing  shift  in  mission  focus  to  regional 
orientation  and  a  much  broader  range 
of  conflicts  ami  crises. 
wmmammmmmmmmmKammmmBBmiammmmam 

paid  for  the  fine.sl  Armed  forces  lliis  nation  has 
ever  had  the  finest  in  the  woiitl  iiKlas.  We 
must  maintain  the  broad  defense  ca|i.ibi!ii\ 
needed  for  major  regional  eontingeneies,  but 
maintaining  that  capability  wliile  deplosmg 
etfectivc  Ibrce  packages  for  [vacelime  presence 
and  eontingeney  lesiHinse  in  regional  o|X'iaiions 
are  two  separate  ami  distinci  issues 

As  we  plot  our  changed  course,  we  arc  pio^ 
eeeding  with  caution,  vieiermimiig  where  our 
interests  he.  assessing  conimiinieiils  and  defin 
ing  our  goals  within  the  limits  oi  the  lesouiecs 
available  to  us  We  aie  toimulaliiig  a  eoheieiit 
mihtaiy  strategy  that  is  based  on  new  securitN 
lequlienx'iits.  llicse  lequiiemeiils  .iie  ch.iiiging 
the  staiidaial  deploy  meni  cycles  and  force 
aiTangements  of  the  jia.st  41)  years  Ivcaiise  we 
now  sc’ek  to  reduce  iiisecuritv  springing  from 
regional  threats  by  providing  a  siabih/ing  inllu- 
eiice  111  these  regions. 

in  aecomnuxiating  these  changes,  our  readi¬ 
ness  IS  likely  to  iv  measured  by  our  ability  to 
package  and  em|iloy  needed  capabilities  across 
the  full  range  ot  defined  o|x’iations  wherever 
and  whenever  they  are  leviuiretf  Indicators  of 
loint  readiness  may  include  the  speed  with 
which  we  deploy  and  employ  our  forces,  their 
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mobility  once  employed,  the  nexibilily  and 
adaptability  of  the  force  to  changing  situations, 
and  our  ability  to  synchronize  joint  operations 
acro.ss  a  full  range  of  possible  operalitins  in  war 
or  operations  other  than  war. 

Origins 

President  Bill  Clinton  signed  a  new  Unified 
Command  Plan  on  24  September  1993,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  ChielV  of  Staff  (CJCS),  in 
the  February  1993  “Repoit  on  the  Roles,  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Functions  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.”  This  plan  included  one  of  the 
most  significant  changes  to  the  operational  sujv 
poit  structure  of  the  US  militaiy  in  the  last  43 
years.  It  e.stablished  a  single  unified  command 
rcs|X)n.sible  for  the  joint  integration,  training  and 
readiness  of  a  majority  of  the  combat  forces 
based  m  C(  )NU.S  and  assigned  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  comniaiidei  in  chief.  US  Atlantic 
Command  (CINCUSACOM).  'lb  accomplish 
this  misMoii,  the  i>lan  assignetl  combatant  com- 
inaiulofthe  Air  Combat  Command,  Army  For¬ 
ces  ComniaiKl.  Marine  C’orps  Forces  Atlantic 
aiul  Navy  Atlantic  Fleet  to  I'SACOM. 

Mission 

On  1  Octolvr  IW.l  the  ClNCUSAf'OM  as- 
suiird  a  new  mission  while  retaining  combatani 
commandei  rcs|Tonsibihties  vviihm  Ins  assigned 
aiea  ol  res|xinsiliility  t.'XORl  aiul  simultaneoiisly 
serving  as  Supieme  .Allied  Commander  Atlantic 
Ihe  new  USACOM  mission; 

■'Provide  military  torees  where  needed 
throughout  the  woriil.  anil  ensure  tliosi-  forces  are 
tiained  as  |oint  units  capable  of  carry  mg  out  then 
assigned  tasks." 

niis  new  mission  reijiiires: 

•  IX-weloping.  training  and  faeilitating  deploy  - 
ment  of  foiee  packages  in  supixui  of  ]x'acetime 
presence,  eontingeney  res|XMise,  ixuicckeeiiing 
or  humanitarian  assistance  oix'tations 

•  IVvelopmg  a  joint  training  program  for  and 
|>roviding  military  suppoil  to  civ  iliaii  authorities 
anil  military  .issistance  lor  civil  disuirbanees 
vviihm  the  48  contiguous  suites,  the  Disiriet  of 
Columbia  and  the  geographic  A(  )R 
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Figure  1 


•  Fliiiining  for  the  Itincl  defense  of  CONUS 
and  combined  Canada-United  States  defense  of 
Citnada. 

•  Providing  forces  for  worldwide  strategic 
and  theater  reconnaissance. 

•  Planning  for  and  condiiciing  counterdrug 
operations  in  support  of  US  law  enforcement 
ageneies. 

•  Assuming  increased  resptrnsibilities  in  the 
development  of  joint  doetrine. 

Packaging 

We  at  USACOM  have  embraced  a  meaning¬ 
ful  phrase,  Adajjlive  Jtiinl  Force  Package 
(AJFP),  which  wc  define  as:  a  <v//JoW/r7rt',v  trii- 
Icrc’il  iiroiipin^  of  juivcs  and  headquarters 
ar^nnized  and  nainea'  to  meet  speeifie  peaee- 
Ihne.  erisis  or  wartime  requirements  of  the 
supported  eonihatant  commander. 

One  of  the  new  responsibilities  requiring  tlie 
most  energy  and  clarity  is  joint  force  packaging 
and  iiroviding  those  packages  to  the  other  com¬ 
batant  ClNCs  throughout  the  world.  A.IF'P  is 
one  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  flSAC'OM 
will  provide  eap.ihililies  based  forces  to  the 
unil’icd  commanders. 


We  hope  to  establish  a  joint 
training  simulation  center  that  will  allow 
us  to  train  senior  staffs  and  leverage 
advanced  technology  to  conduct  realistic 
joint  exercises  to  better  dejine  the  makeup 
of  the  military  after  next. 


When  discussing  AJl'P.  it  is  u.seful  to  illustrate 
tlie  concept.  A  Rubik’s  cuixi-like  square  serves 
as  the  perfect  conceptual  nuxlel.  The  cube  is  a 
brain  teaser  testing  one's  ability  to  correctly 
align  the  six  colors  iif  the  cube.  However,  it  can 
also  be  arranged  into  many  different  patterns.  In 
joint  force  packaging,  the  six  sides  of  the  culx- 
are  nuKliilcd  to  lepre.scni  a  range  ol'ea|)abilities 
that  exist  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  C'orps, 
Navy  and  nonmilitary  and  international  agen¬ 
cies.  In  tliis  manner,  a  capability  culx'  is  created 
(.see  fig.  U. 

By  rotating  (he  sides  of  a  capability  cube. 
U.SAC’OM  and  its  components  can  assemble  a 
joint  force  package  from  a  wide  varieiy  of 
assigned  forces  and  cajiabilities,  tliereby  tai¬ 
loring  (he  package  to  respond  to  (he  supported 
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An  MSE  antenna  is  raised  by 
4th  Infantry  Division  soldiers 
during  a  training  exercise,  Fort 
Carson,  Colorado,  April  1994. 


Over  the  yearn  Americans  have  not 
bought  and  paid for  a  force  designed  solely 
to  defeat  the  Soviet  Union . . .  let  alone 
Iraq.  Instead,  they  have  purchased 
definable  capabilities  that  span  the  entire 
spectrum  of  conflict  with  tools  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission — wherever,  whenever 
and  however  they  are  needed. 


ClNC’s  specific  mission  requirements.  The 
rules  foi'  the  capability  cube  allow  for  clifi'erent 
force  package  alignments.  A  correct  tinswer  for 
a  capability  cube — unlike  its  Rubik  counter¬ 
part — is  aligning  a  pattern  whose  combined  ;ind 
integrated  capabilities  can  successfully  accom¬ 
plish  an  assigned  mission.  There  is  no  single 
correct  configuration  because  real  world  dy¬ 
namics  preclude  a  i'lxed  prescription. 

The  concept  of  mixing  I'orce  capabilities  is 
not  new.  US  Amied  Forces  routinely  use  the 
concept  Irehind  adaptive  Joint  force  packaging 
when  organizing  for  combat  within  each  .service. 


For  example.  Army  cmnniantlers  task  -organize 
combat  arms,  combtit  suppr)i1  ;uul  i:ombat  serv¬ 
ice  support  resources  to  conduct  a  specific  mis¬ 
sion  and  then  change  this  task  oiganization  to 
accomplish  sub, sequent  missions  within  the 
.same  operations  plan.  Tlicir  ultimate  objective 
is  to  achieve  greater  collective  capability  than 
the  individual  pieces  can  accomplish  on  their 
own.  AJFP  modifies  this  concept  to  the  Joint 
environment  (sec  fig.  2). 

For  in.stance,  a  Joint  deployment  paekage  de¬ 
signed  to  support  a  fonvanl-presence  mission 
could  call  for  a  specific  mix  of  Army  capabili¬ 
ties.  These  capabilities  may  include  noncom¬ 
batant  evacuation  ctipabilities  found  in  aviation 
units  and  special  operations  forces  or  “show  of 
force”  capabilities  inherent  to  maneuver  battal¬ 
ions  or  brigades.  A  combined forwcu-d-prescncc 
mission  would  include  not  only  US  military 
capabilities,  but  allied  i'orces  as  well.  When 
peace  operations  are  the  mission,  the  mix  of 
capabilities  could  be  quite  different.  Army 
capabilities  could  include  tiiiining  of  ntilional 
police  forces  and  providing  interim  .security. 
The  Army’s  logi.stics  ctiptibililies  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  rebuiltl  or  develop  inl'rastrueture,  as 
was  the  ca.se  in  Kuwait  and  Somtilia.  Some  of 
these  capabilities  intiy  reijuire  employment  of 
NtUiontil  Guard  or  Reserve  forces.  In  a  ihcaler 
contin}iency  package,  the  combat  capabilities  of 
an  Army  division  could  complement  the  war¬ 
fighting  ca|xibilities  of  the  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy. 

Crucial  to  building  an  effective  AJFP  is  the 
supported  CTNC’s  identification  of  mission 
requirements.  In  this  mtinner,  force  packages 
are  designed  to  meet  the  missions  of  the  unified 
command  based  on  detailed  mission  analysis 
and  the  phinning  pixK-ess.  They  are  not  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  force  iiKKiules  that  can  be  plugged  into 
any  contingency  ojXMation  or  crisis. 

Process 

The  joint  force  package  rlevelopment  pixxess 
(sec  fig.  starts  with  the  .supported  CINC.  Fie 
writes  the  prescription,  articulates  the  require¬ 
ment,  sjX'eifies  the  neeti  and  lays  out  the  .se¬ 
quencing  in  which  he  will  use  tho.se  capabilities 
to  conduct  s(xcifie  missions,  fie  lorwaids  his 
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requirements  to  the  secretary  of  defense  (SHC- 
OBF)  tlirough  the  CJCS  and,  oflen  coneLiiTcnlly, 
to  USACOM.  The  SHCDHF',  through  the  CJCS, 
validates  the  requirement  and  directs  USACOM 
to  develop  a  joint  Ibi'cc  package.  After  tasking 
component  commands  to  nominate  appropriate 
forces  to  suppon  the  requiremem,  the  CINC- 
USACOM  assembles  a  foreo  package  from  the 
most  capable  raid  ready  foives  nominated,  Tlie 
lesulling  package  could  be  one  rif  two  ly|X‘s  -  a 
preplanned  package  based  on  a  menu  of  capabili¬ 
ties  designed  eoopicratively  with  all  waiTighting 
ClNCs  to  respond  to  the  most  likely  o|xrational 
sceiiiuios;  ora  crisis  res|xrnse  package  built  from 
scratch.  In  either  ease,  the  CINCUSACOM  pro¬ 
poses  an  AJFP  to  the  supported  CINC.  The  two 
slafl's  cooixratively  refine  the  packtige  until  it 
satisfies  mission  requiiements.  After  approval  by 
the  supported  CINC  ;ind  the  CINCUSACOM, 
the  final  package  is  submitted  to  llie  SFCDHl- 
tlirough  the  CJCS  for  validation.  Tlie  National 
Command  Authorities  direct  deployment  of  the 
AJFP  through  the  CJCS. 

The  relationsliip  Ix'tween  the  supixirtcd  CINC 
and  the  supporting  CINC'  has  not  changed;  iCv 


jiisl  a.\  it  lui.s  (ihuiys  Iweii.  What  luis  changed  is 
the  supporting  C'INC  now  controls  a  linger  iirniy 
of  forces  and  a  much  broiider  sjx'cliaim  of  eap;i- 
bililies  to  provide  the  supported  C'INC  the  ibices 
he  needs  to  satisfy  mission  requirements.  The 
supporting  CINC'  lias  the  added  responsibility  ol' 
ensuring  that  those  forces  are  trained  as  joint 
units  capable  of  working  logeilicr  upon  anival 
in  theater. 

Joint  Training 

Allhougli  the  National  Security  Act  iif  l‘J47 
aiui  sub.sequeiit  legislation  crxlilled  the  “joiiit- 
ness”  of  our  Armed  Fbrce.s,  exeeutioii  has  fallen 


Figuie  3.  Joint  Force  Packaging  Process 
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The  concept  of  mixinp^  force 
capabilities  is  not  new.  US  Armed  Forces 
routinely  use  the  concept  behind  adaptive 
joint  force  packaging  when  oiganizing 
for  combat  within  each  service. . . . 
Their  ultimate  objective  is  to  achieve 
greater  collective  capability  than  the 
individual  pieces  can  accomplish  on  their 
own.  AJFP  modifies  this  concept  to 
the  joint  environment. 


shoil  ofcxlracliiig  opliinal  use  of  t)ur  joint  capti- 
bilitifs.  I:vcn  Oix'ialion  Desert  .Storm,  a  vciy 
successful  ojx'aition  and  a  htillniaik  of  joint  atxl 
coalition  warfare,  was  fotighl  witli  conti'ol  meas¬ 
ures  septu’ating  air  ttnd  ground  o|X'riilions  along 
service  Ixutndaries.  Some  comixment  conimaixl- 
ers  met  their  counterparts  for  tlie  first  time  wlicn 
they  iU'i'ived  iti  Ihettier,  Nor  were  the  captibilities 
that  each  service  brings  to  the  tabic  tltoroughly 
understood  by  all  decision  mttkers.  (ISAC'OM 
will  take  us  another  step  in  the  evolutionary  jour¬ 
ney  towiu'd  utilizing  the  nation's  complete  kit  of 
caixibilitics  by  getting  us  into  the  Joint  mcxle  on  a 
daily  basis.  UvSACOM  cttti  pttekage  forces  ttnd 
train  them  joititly  while  providing  'hetn  to  the 
combattint  commatider  iti  the  tiitinner  in  which 
they  will  lx;  c.mployed  d’hrough  .statidtirdiziition 
t)f  tiaitiing  and  commoti  undcr.stttnding  of  dis:- 
trinc,  we  can  find  “commonality"  in  tin  ttrray  of 
different  pi'(x.edurcs.  By  resolving  tliffcrences 
and  developing  common  .solutions  to  deficiencies 
from  the  lowe.st  to  the  highe.st  ccfielons,  we  ctin 
c.stablish  a  common  ex|xricncc  ba.se.  By  ticcom- 
plishing  this  in  training,  wc  avoid  .sorting  it  out 
once  wc  deploy. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  USACOM 
joint  training  concept  consists  of  three  tiers  (.see 
fig.  4),  Tier  one  is  service  basic  training — tho.se 
things  that  .soldiers,  .sailors,  tiirmen  tind  Mtirines 
must  do  to  attain  their  basic  core  competencies. 
It  involves  conducting  battalion-  and  brigade- 
level  operations,  performing  shipboard  and 
battle  group  operations  and  condu>.tiiig  stiuad- 
ron  oixrations.  This  tier  of  training  includes  the 
Army's  basic  and  advanced  individual  training. 


the  noncommissioned  officer  education  system 
and  officer  basic  and  advanced  courses,  f  ield 
training  and  combat  training  center  rotations 
will  hone  the  warfighting  skills  of  Army  units. 
The  Army  ;ind  the  other  services  do  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job  in  this  training.  It  is  at  the  second  level 
of  training  that  we  see  an  opportunity  to  pull 
t'/gelhei  the  training  of  the  Air  f'orce.  Army. 
Marine  C'orps  and  Navy. 

Tier  two  is  joint  and  field  training.  This  is 
where  wc  see  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  sers- 
ices  together  -  in  the  field -  to  practice  the 
skills  they  must  peii'orm  jointly  on  the  ground, 
in  the  air  or  at  sea.  We  must  take  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  train  jointly  on  mission-  e.s.sential  tasks- 
those  tasks  or  capabilities  which  the  geograiihic 
C’lNC's  have  determined  to  he  mission  cs.scntial 
for  their  A(  )Rs.  This  means  that  Army  units  can 
reciuest  U.SACOM's  assistance  in  providing 
training  opportunities  for  peri'orming  mission  - 
e.s.sential  ta.sk.-  lu  a  joint  etivironnienl.  '^fraining 
events  can  be  .selected  by  indi\  idual  units  and 
could  iticludc  joint  enhancements  to  a  battle 
command  training  progrtim  rotation,  I’rior  to 
training,  we  can  place  a  spotlight  on  exactly 
wh:it  each  unit  needs  to  ttccomplish  during  a 
forthcoming  exercise  or  training  event. 

Tier  three  training  is  aimed  exclusively  at 
commtuiders  and  staffs,  it  will  be  conducted  in 
a  computer- driven,  simulated  wargame  envi¬ 
ronment.  "We  hope  to  create  the  conditions  that 
will  allow  us  to  link  field  training  exercises  with 
simulations.  Wc  also  hojx’  to  train  joint  staffs 
less  ex|X'nsively,  more  responsively  aixl  more 
accurately  to  meet  the  reciuiremcnls  of  a  pailicu- 
larC'lNC.  "fhe  ultimate  goal  is  to  train  the  XVlll 


Tier  3 

(Opmatioiial;' 

Slrateqic) 


Tier  2 

(Taclical/ 

Opeiational) 

Tier  1 

(Taclical) 


.Commander  and  Stalf  Training 


Phase  i 
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Training 

Seminar 


Phase  2 

CJTF  OPLAN 
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Exercise 
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-  CINC 

-  CJTF 
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Component  Staffs/Forces 


'Service  Component  Training 


Forces 
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Airborne  Corps,  Ill  Corps,  2d  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  and  2d  Fleet  ;>s  a  joint  task  force 
headquarters.  Training  will  consist  ol'  an  aca¬ 
demic  pha.sc  to  teiich  joint  issues,  a  joint  plan¬ 
ning  phase  and  an  execution  pha.se. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  .scratch  the  suii’ace  in 
the  simulated  joint  training  arena.  By  the  year 
2(KK),  we  will  di.stribule  wargt’.ming  and  viitual 
simulatio't  cttpability  to  our  forces  all  over  the 
world.  We  hojTe  to  e.stablish  a  joint  tmining  sim¬ 
ulation  center  that  will  ttilow  u.,  to  train  senior 
stiiffs  and  ieverage  advtineed  technology  to  con¬ 
duct  realistic  joint  exerci.ses  to  better  define  the 
makeup  of  the  militaiy  after  next. 

If  we  can  generate  a  spirit  of  jointness,  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  together,  a  comfort  of  as,s(x:ia- 
lion.  a  reciprocal  value  for  the  gocxine.ss  of  one 
another’s  capabilities  and  .services  in  [xtacetime, 
we  will  not  have  to  do  that  once  deployed. 

The  Way  Ahead 

What  we  did  on  1  October  1993  was  install  a 
rheostat,  so  that  over  the  next  months  and  years, 
we  will  be  able  to  ttirn  up  to  "full  bright"  he 
joint  training  and  the  joint  employment  of  iiiis 
nation’s  militaiy  capability. 

We  believe  this  new  approach  is  best  to  cn.sure 
that  our  CONUS-based  combat  forces  are 
trained  and  ready  to  support  the  broad  range  of 
conllicts  and  cri.ses  facing  our  uiiined  command¬ 
er's  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  new 
r'egionai  I'nilitar')'  str'ategy,  Adaptive  joint  force 
packaging  will  improve  the  efficiency  and  timeli¬ 
ness  of  support  to  combatant  commanders  by  tai¬ 
loring  forces  to  meet  siter’illc  mission  requir'C- 
ment.s,  thereby  reducing  duplication  of  capability 
raid  deployment  of  unneeded  forces.  By  concen¬ 
trating  O'  capabilities  rather  than  traditioiial  rela- 
tion.sh’ps  with  specific  unit.s,  the  same  units  and 


VSACOM [is] getting  us  into 
the  joint  mode  on  a  daily  basis.  USACOM 
can  package  forces  avA  train  them  jointly 
while  providing  (h^in  to  the  combatant 
commander  in  tin  jnannerin  which  they 
will  be  employed.  Through  standardizjotion 
of  training  and  common  understanding  of 
doctrine,  we  can  find  “cominomlity”  in 
an  array  of  different  procedures. 


forces  will  not  Be  identified  for  all  contingencies. 

Our  approach  concenliates  on  establishing 
common  joint  training  and  standards  to  improve 
the  responsiveness  of  our  crisis  rcspon.se  forces 
and  the  overall  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
forces  in  joint  operations  worldwide.  This  joint 
tr  aining  program,  combined  with  a  coordinated 
exercise  .scheduling  system,  will  impi'ove  effi¬ 
ciency,  I'cduce  cost,  increase  the  overall  readi- 
nc.ss  of  US  foi'ces  and  foster  greater'  service 
interoperability.  We  want  to  add  as  much  value 
as  we  po.ssibly  can  at  the  joint  level  to  allow  us 
to  bi'ing  the  forces  together,  train  them  jointly 
and  provide  them  to  the  suppoiled  ClNCs  at  the 
be.st  po.ssible  state  of  prepar  edness. 

USACOM’s  goal  is  to  leali/.e  Ihc  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  America’s  Armed  Forces  in  a  resource- 
clTieicnl  and  opei'ationally  effective  manner', 
becau.se  we  know  well  lhal  in  the  future  Amer¬ 
ica  will  have  le.ss  mililai'y,  but  we  won’t  need 
our  military  any  less, 

Whal  do  .soldiers,  .sailors,  aii'inen  and  Marines 
need  to  know  about  USACOM?  Each  must 
know  about  its  responsibilities  and  its  missions 
as  it  impacts  the  future.  They  need  to  have  an 
apoiecialioii  for  its  origin.  Tliat  is  what  USA- 
C(,>M  is  all  about,  tlie  futuic,  MR 


Adinirci  raid  David  Miller,  US  Navy,  l.\  ill,-  .supreme  allied  aimmaiuler  Aiiaulie  and  com 
maiuler  iiiehief,  US  Atkuilie  Command.  Norfulk,  Viri>ima.  An  Officer  Caniiidaie  Seltool  graduate 
he  received  a  H.S.  Jivm  I'lorida  Slale  Univer.sily  and  an  M.A.  from  the  Univer.sily  ofCeotf^in.  He 
i.sa  i>mdnale  of  the  Naval  War  Colleae  and  Haivan!  HiLsine.s.s  School  Hxeeulive  Management  Hro 
f>ram.  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in  joinl  and  allied  assignments 
in  ihe  Continental  Uniled  States,  the  Atlantic  and  I’aeilie  fleets,  incliutmi.;  e.xecnllve  iLSsistant  to  tin 
commander  in  chief .  I’aeifle  Hinvaii:  excentivc  a.s.sistanl  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Woshinyti  n, 
DC.  I  commander  of  the  US  Seventh  Fleet-  .kipan:  deputy  chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Naval  \s'ar 
fare)-  Wa.shin.itton,  l).C.:  and  commander  in  chief  US  Allantie  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Ynffitma. 
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A  Changing  UN 

Jan  Goldman 


ARLIER  THIS  DECADE  East  and  West 
Geimany  united  to  fomi  one  countiy,  wliilc 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  fragmented  into 
more  than  a  dozen  sovereign  nations.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  UN,  a  product  of  the  jxtst- World  WiU' 
li  era,  stmggles  in  setueh  of  an  identity  and  role 
during  tinea, sy  hnies.  As  the  world  lapidly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  2 1  St  century,  the  elTects  of  World 
War  II,  which  ended  almost  50  years  ago,  are 
finally  being  played  out. 

The  UN  dialler  was  founded  and  designed 
largely  as  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with  conllict 
between  states.  Increasingly,  the  prevailing 
view  today  is  that  the  UN  is  seen  as  a  world 
policeman.  The  ideals  of  the  UN  and  the  subject 
of  an  international  miliuiry  force  are  again  resur¬ 
facing  as  an  issue  in  the  po.st-Cold  War  years. 

Long  the  scene  of  bitter  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  ;ind  the  Soviet  Union,  ;ind 
often  the  focus  of  healed  criticism  foi"  its  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  waste,  the  1 8()-member  body  is 
enjoying  a  quiet  revival. 

“The  Cold  War  was  probably  the  major  im¬ 
pediment  to  a  realization  of  the  UN  as  people 
thought  about  it  in  1944-1945,”  .says  Donald  K 
McHenry,  US  amba.ssador  to  the  UN  din  ing  the 
Carter  admini.stration.  When  the  organization 
was  founded,  he  says,  people  believed  that 
countries  would  cooperate  in  pc;ice  as  they  had 
coo|>;rated  in  war.  “Of  cour.se,  they  did  not. 
They  immediately  .started  lighting,  Now,  with 
the  Cold  War  practically  over  and  countries  hav¬ 
ing  exhausted  theimselves  in  regional  conllicts, 
there  is  once  again  a  u.seful  role  for  the  UN  to  gel 
lieople  out  of  the  problems  they  ate  in.”' 


But  before  the  UN  can  even  think  of  using 
military  force,  it  must  have  a  clear  mandate 
among  its  members  that  military  foice  is  ti  viable 
and  attainable  oi^tion. 

International  Forces  of  the  Past 

Interniiiional  forces  have  been  defined  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  However,  the  world  community  has 
had  little  experience  sustaining  such  forces. 
Multinational  lbrce.s,  integrated  to  the  .squad  of 
foot  .soldiers  or  the  crew  of  sailors,  have  some¬ 
times  given  effective  performitnees  as  military 
units.  “Englishmen  will  not  forget  that  Admiral 
(Horatiol  Nelson's  own  lliigshiji  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  crewed  by  Englishmen,  Scots¬ 
men,  Iri.shmcn,  Welshmen  anil  various  island- 
ens,  and  the  22  Americans,  seven  Dutchmen,  six 
Swedes,  three  Erenchmeii,  two  Danes,  three 
Norwegians,  one  Russitin,  three  Gcrmtins,  four 
Italians,  two  Indians,  one  Africitn,  nine  West 
Indians  and  four  Maltese 

Some  would  see  the  collective  u.se  of  national 
power  to  .suppress  threats  to  the  status  quo  of 
1815  its  an  analogy  to  the  woi'ld  today.  Tlie  six- 
nation  inteniational  force  that  went  to  Peking 
for  the  Bo.xer  Rebellion  on  14  August  19(X)  in¬ 
cluded  .several  non-Western  participants  ;ts  well 
as  .lapanese. 

In  modern  limes  the  lir.si  hint  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  force  in  this  country  came  i.i  1910  when 
the  US  Congress  sugge.sled  cretiling  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  .study  "constituting  the  combined  navies 
of  the  world  into  an  internalional  force  lor  the 
pre.servalion  of  universal  ixiace”  in  connection 
with  arms  limitation.-^ 
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l’U''llli,'nl  I  Ik'i  \li  Ml'  1<.  'I  I'll  li  'III  (  'iMlL'Ii'-.s, 
"(’llldllK  U  IlllU'lilMlll’.  I'!  mM  im|Vl|i'IKr  \shull 
iL'suh'-  III  .1  L'l'IUM.ll  k"-M,'llll!l.'  ■’!  ilk'  lU"'  111  V.  IM 
ll/l'il  M\H-I\,  in. I'.  Ill  \|IKMK,I.  .1^  I'Ki'','.  lU’ir 
llllllll.lll'U  U-l|lllIl'  lllll.'l  VrlllllUl  tl\  SIMIU'  lUI 

li/i'il  iKilion  .iiul  III  ihi'  Wi'sK'in  ]  li'mi'i'lu'U'  llu' 
;iillu'rt'ui.'i'  iil  ilii.'  I  ink'll  Skill's,  Ihaw'Si'i  ii'lik' 
kinlly.  Ill  n.iuraiu  i.isi's  ol  suili  uioiiL'iloiiiy  ui 

ini|k)|(.'iiu'.  Ill  till'  I'M'ivisi'  ol  ,m  iiik'iiialktikil 
liolicc  pownr."' 

The  closest  llnni;  lo  a  .eeiiiiiiie  inlei  national 
foiee  bel'ore  ihe  I'N  eia  was  tlie  .L.'^OO  man, 
Ibiii'  naiion  tbiee  set  up  h\  ilie  U'agiie  ol'Nalioiis 
lo  sii|vi'vise  ilie  Siuir  I’lebiseiie.'^  I’levioiis 
UN  ibrees  were  nsually  reeiniled  I'l'oni  sinaller. 
weaker  nations  due  to  the  eom|vlitive  and  ptira- 
noid  nature  of  tlie  two  suix'ipowers,  1  )urmM  the 
Cold  W;ir.  these  troops  were  not  only  the  best 
obutinable  under  the  eireuinslaiiees,  hut  a  poten¬ 
tially  indispensable  addition  to  the  |X’aeekeep- 
ing  function.  As  of  1 993. 72  countries  w'ere  con¬ 
tributing  soldiers  lo  more  than  a  do/.en  UN 
peacekeeping  missions  tiround  the  globe. 

lixamplcs  include  the  15()-member  UN  truce 
team  that  ob.served  the  Palestine  War  armistice. 
Twenty-nine  countries  offered  troops  to  the  UN 
forees  in  the  Congo.  At  a  peak  .strength  of 
19.(KX)  or  more  in  early  1963.  lhe.se  forces  con¬ 
tained  elements  from  lOcoiiniries  plus  suppon- 
ing  personnel  from  10  others,  'Ilie  UN  .Security 
Force  in  We.st  New  Guinea  in  1962  consisted  of 
1.300  Pakistani  grountl  forees  and  a  small  US 
and  Canmlian  air  and  .sea  suppoil  component. 
Additionally,  2(X)  ob.servers  served  in  Yemen  in 
1963,  “The  United  Nations  can  do  great  things, 
a  vital  forum  w'here  the  luitions  of  the  world  seek 
to  replace  conflict  with  eon.sensus,"  stiid  I’resi- 
dent  George  Bush  in  an  address  before  the  UN 
Genertil  Assembl).^’ 

In  the  early  I93()s,  the  organization’s  image 
and  credibility  sullered  from  McC'artliyism 
when  it  became  the  Uk'iis  of  US  congressional 
scrutiny  as  a  |iotential  hotbed  of  communism. 
At  the  same  time,  ,^merican  altitudes  toward  the 
UN  were  adver.sely  allecleil  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  inahility  to  prevent  or  stop  the  Korean  War 
on  25  .lime  19,30, 


New  Style  for  a  New  Environment 

Ilk'  noikcinliiint.ilum.il  .isK  nt  ihe  I  \ 
|v,ui'kcv'|K'i'.  w.is  .ueu.ibii  .ippii  ipi  1,1k'  111  ihe 
(  old  W.ii  cn\  iioiinii'iil .  I'sjx'ii.ilK  suin'  I  N 
iHHtps  Ix'lk'i  known  .w  blue  hi'lmeis  HI  blue 
Ix'ielv  won  tile  NoivI  IV. ne  Pive  in  lo.s.s 
I  hen  woik  lollowed  ,i  p.illeiii  diiinig  ihese  \e,ii'- 


“WUh  the  ('old  War  pnutieallv 
over  and  countries  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  regional  eonjliets,  there  is 
once  uffoin  a  useful  role  for  the  VN  to 
fiet  people  out  oj  the  prohlems  they  are 
in."  Hut  before  the  UN  can  even  think 
ofusinfi  miliiaty  force,  it  must  have 
a  clear  mandate  amoufi  its  members 
that  military  force  is  a  viable  and 
attainable  option. 


that  consisted  of  peacekeepers  who  patrolled 
cea.se  fire  lines  after  a  truce  pending  the  sign¬ 
ing  ofpeaee  tr  ‘aties.  1  lowever,  it  seemed  these 
treaties  never  got  signed,  making  the  assign¬ 
ments  endle.ss.  For  extimple,  Cyprus,  where  UN 
troops  .stood  between  the  lurks  tind  Greek,'-', 
;ind  the  Golan  Heights,  where  the  UN  stood 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  .Syrians,  may  be 
considered  paragons  of  perpetual  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  roles.  'I'hese  types  of  UN  missions 
could  take  place  only  when  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  let  them  work. 
No  peacekee|XM',s  were  ever  tlispalched  lo  Viet¬ 
nam  or  Afghanistan. 

Past  UN  operations  worked  f-iest  when  their 
trixips,  armed  only  for  self-defense,  served  as 
impartial  referees  betvveen  the  belligerents.  The 
blue  helmets  actually  u.sed  force  to  end  the 
Katanga  secession  in  the  C'ongo  in  the  early 
196()s.  but  only  by  changing  their  tactics  from 
riei'ensive  lo  offensive.  The  offensive  mounted 
assaults  on  Hlisahethville,  including  aerial 
bombing.  However,  this  provoked  so  much 
anger  in  Hurope  and  in  con.servative  circles 
within  the  United  Slates  that  it  was  never  tried 
agtiin  and  is  barely  mentioned  in  UN  rhetoric. 
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In  modem  times  the  first  hint 
of  an  international  force  in  this  country 
came  in  1910  when  the  US  Congress 
suggested  creating  a  commission  to  study 
“constituting  the  combmed  navies  of  the 
world  into  an  intenmtional  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace”  in 
connection  with  arms  limitation. 


Katanga  aside,  UN  officials  usually  insist  that 
peacekeeping  troops  never  be  used  as  an  offen¬ 
sive  force. 

Changing  Times 

Following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
demands  for  peacekeepers  accelerated.  By  1988, 
in  its  first  43  years,  the  UN  had  mounted  13 
peacekeeping  operations.  Between  1988  and 
1993,  the  UN  authorized  another  15  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operations.  By  1993,  sources  estimated 
there  were  over  60,000  soldiers  under  direct  UN 
command  throughout  the  world. ^ 

For  the  most  part,  the  UN  has  found  itself  with 
a  new  role  in  an  era  when  the  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  have  allowed  many  insur¬ 
rections  and  firestorms  to  simmer  down.  Instead 
of  patrolling  cease-fire  lines,  UN  troops  are  now 
more  likely  to  find  themselves  .supervising  the 
steps  toward  normality  and  elections  in  a  rav¬ 
aged  country  after,  rather  than  before,  the  signing 
of  a  peace  treaty  by  the  belligerents  in  a  civil  war. 
For  example,  in  Cambodia,  the  UN  is  serving  as 
a  quasi-colonial  power.  As  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  explained  when  he  addressed  several 
American  visitors  in  a  northern  Cambodian  vil¬ 
lage,  “Before,  we  werg^  protectorate  of  France, 
but  we  had  only  one  master.  Now,  we  are  again 
a  protectorate.  The  difference  is  that  we  now  have 
many  patrons,  many  masters.”^  The  22,000 
troops  belonging  to  the  UN  Transitional  Author¬ 
ity  in  Cambodia  built  a  facility  unique  to  their 
mission — a  new  $87,000  prison. 

New  operations  are  often  highly  charged 
politically,  which  raises  questions  of  whether 
UN  officials,  inexperienced  in  wielding  political 


power  and  UN  troops  unaccustomed  to  using 
force  are  right  for  the  job.  According  to  press 
reports,  some  observers  believe  that  Yasushi 
Akashi  of  Japan,  the  veteran  UN  bureaucrat 
who  heads  the  peacekeeping  operations  in  Cam  ¬ 
bodia,  gives  in  too  easily  to  the  machinations  of 
Sihanouk.  When  asked  whether  he  had  the 
power  to  prevent  Sihanouk’s  plan  to  win  elec¬ 
tion  as  president  even  before  a  constituent 
assembly  meets  to  write  a  constitution,  Akashi 
replied,  “I  don’t  know.  But  assuming  I  have  that 
power,  I  don’t  believe  I  would  be  politically  able 
to  prevent  it.’’^ 

In  Angola,  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  of  900 
soldiers  and  civilians  was  simply  too  weak  to 
prevent  Jonas  Savimbi’s  troops  from  taking  up 
arms  again  after  his  party  lost  elections.  Human 
rights  groups  insist  that  the  UN  mission  in  El 
Salvador  has  tried  so  hard  to  avoid  offending 
President  Alfredo  Cristiani  that  it  has  failed  to 
adequately  publicize  the  incessant  violation  of 
the  rights  of  civilians  there. 

Inspired  initially  by  its  charter  “to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold 
sorrow  to  mankind,”  the  UN  now  has  a  mandate 
that  extends  beyond  security.  It  still  will  need  to 
deal  with  regional  conflicts,  even  if  the  threat  of 
another  world  war  lessens  as  the  Cold  War  men¬ 
ace  dissipates. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  other  challeng¬ 
ing  problems  that  await  the  kind  of  international 
solutions  only  a  multilateral  organization  such  as 
the  UN  can  produce.  Environmental  pollution, 
teiTorism,  drug  trafficking  and  widespread  epi¬ 
demics  such  as  AIDS  are  examples  of  problems 
that  no  government  or  regional  body  of  govern¬ 
ments  can  be  expected  to  handle  on  its  own. 

Intention  Versus  Reality 

UN  forces  have  been  described  as  a  fomi  of 
third-party  intervention  involving  “any  action 
taken  by  an  actor  that  is  not  a  direct  party  to  the 
crisis,  that  is  designed  to  reduce  or  remove  one 
or  more  of  the  problems  of  the  bargaining  rela¬ 
tionship  and  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  temiina- 
tion  of  the  crisis  itself.”*® 
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A  UN  obsotvcf  liom  UtiHjiijiy  lecoMs  a  complaint  from 
•  in  Indian  oHIcei  during  the IKaslimii  dispiito.  1955  The 
niodnsl  UN-  led  deployments  to  Palestine  and  Kashmi. 
during  ttie  organization's  fir|st  oeeade  have  recently  beem 
dwarfs  by  22.000-  and  3^,000-inan  operations  in  Camj 
bodia  and  llie  lonner  Yugoslavia.  Tffe  UN  force  ot  roughly 
4.5.000  US  and  niullinalional  troops  in  Somalia  was  USi-j 
led  during  the  period  that  .^rnencan  troops  were  on  hand, 


Hy  I9HS,  in  iU'i  Jhst  43  yeaix  the  UN  had  mounted  i3  peaeekeepinf’  operations. 
Between  I9<H(S  and  1993,  the  UN  authorized  another  15  peaeekeepinij;  operations, 
liy  1993,  sources  estimated  there  were  over  60,000  .soldiers  under  direct 
UN  command  throuffhout  the  world. 


The  institutional  soutves  of  tltial  ptifty  intcr- 
vctition,  on  wliicli  ilte  UN  htisos  its  jusiil'iciitioti 
in  inicrtuiliontil  relations,  ;iie  vtiried  Irom  the 
international  eomnuinity  at  otie  onil  ot  the  s|x.'c- 
trani  to  less  develoix-cl  world  powers  at  the 
other  end.  .Simihiiiy.  ihe  nature  ol'  third  party 
involvement  rannes  IVom  eatntinuing  |X‘;iee  talks 
to  field  o|vr;itions.  The  use  ot  emergency  inili- 
ttiry  forces  to  mlcrpo.se  or  monitor  eoniiiliiinee 
with  ill!  tigrcement  is  considered  by  some  diplo¬ 
mats  as  the  highest  form  of  I'leld  ojierations  for 
a  multinational  force. 

In  some  cases  though,  third-paify  interven¬ 
tion  may  involve  the  u.se  or  threat  of  military 
force  to  go  beyoiul  facilitating  the  ending  of  a 
crisis  and  actually  attempt  the  enforcement  of  an 
externally  deterrnineti  solution.  This  form  of 
UN  intervention  was  carried  out  multi  laterally 
ill  Kuwait,  Korea  and  llie  Congo;  by  the  United 


States  and  .some  (';iriblx.'an  states  in  Cirentula; 
and  in  altogether  different  circumstances  by  the 
former  Soviet  Union  anti  lia.st  Iruropean  stales 
in  ('/eclmslovakia  and  1  lungary. 

In  attempting  to  systematically  apprtiaeh  the 
prtrblem  t)f  internal  iontil  forces,  one  I'aees  an 
extraordinarily  varied  range  of  greater-than 
natitinal  forces  anti  their  possible  mi.ssions.  If, 
for  the  s:ike  of  analysis,  one  ticcepts  the  concept 
of  a  continuum,  without  necessarily  lx;lieving 
that  one  level  will  automatically  lead  to  the  next, 
the  .scale  includes  signiUcant  intermediate  levels 
of  possible  missitms.  These  actions  may  include 
peacekeeping  operations  that  entail  watching 
for  border  violations  between  two  countries  or 
peace  enforcement  tiperations  which  could  re¬ 
sult  in  physical  ctiercitin. 

Peacekeeping  can  Ix'st  be  descrilx'd  as  a  mis- 
sitin  ii.ssigned  to  a  military  force  that  is  not  m  the 
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husiiK'ss  ()!'  thivateniiig  or  using  weapons  except 
I'or  .seli'-derense.  Hie  nonthreatening  nature  of 
peacekeei^ers  is  closely  connected  with  their 
value  ol'  inip;uiiality.  Given  that  they  ate  neither 


New  operations  are  often  hif^hly 
charged  politically,  which  raises  questions 
of  whether  UN  officials  inexperienced  in 
wielding  political  power  and  UN  troops 
unaccustomed  to  using  force  are  right 
for  the  job. . . .  When  asked  whether  he 
had  the  power  to  prevent  Sihanouk's  plan 
to  win  election  as  president  even  before  a 
constituent  assembly  meets  to  write  a 
constitution,  Akashi  (who  headed  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Cambodia] 
replied,  “/  don  V  know.  Hut  assuming  1 
luive  that  power,  1  don 't  believe  I  would 
be  politically  able  to  prevent  it.” 


em|x)wered  nor  equipjvd  to  etirorce  a  solution, 
they  iue  tiusted  hy  Ivuh  sides  luid  ihererore  can 
only  Ix'liave  with  complete  iiiijiaitiality.  Tlie  UN 
lutiergeticy  1‘oici.  olilcially  brought  the  teriii 
pcm  eki'cpin^  into  iK'ing  to  dit'l'eientuite  iK'tween 
previous  I  !N  enroreemenl  of  collective  measures. 

llovsevei.  il'at  an>  time  a  |X’acekeeping  lorce 
abaialons  its  iionllnvatening  posture,  it  will 
hveome  a  more  signilicani  paiiy  lothedis|Hite  in 
question  and  likely  lail  into  a  |K'ace  enroreemenl 
role,  nius,  a  peacekeeping  lorce  is  re.s|X)nsible 
lor  maintaining  law  and  order  and  not  mnueiic- 
ing  the  balance  of  dome.slic  controversy.  Peace¬ 
keeping  proved  to  Ix’  the  most  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which,  as 
previously  noted,  won  the  UN  the  1988  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Indeed,  peacekeeping  can  be  .seen 
as  little  more  than  a  nxxleni  applictition  of  an 
ancient  aiTangement — that  of  the  u.se  of  impar¬ 
tial  and  nonthreatening  go-betweens.  Perhaps, 
given  the  political  noncompetitive  world  cli¬ 
mate  today,  the  enli.stment  of  additional  peace¬ 
keeping  forces  will  be  encouraged. 

The  UN  chiuler  ctime  into  force  on  24  October 
194.*).  Ttxlay,  after  .sub.sequent  amendments,  the 


charter  includes  19  chapters  and  1 1 1  anicles. 
Neverthele.s.s,  it  is  Chapter  VII,  “Action  with 
Resixct  to  llireals  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the 
I’eaee,  luid  Acts  of  Aggression’’  that  spells  out 
UN  rights  for  establi.shing  a  militaiy  force. 

Chapter  VII  provides  a  framework  for  action 
and  details  how  the  organization’s  founders 
intended  a  multinational  force  to  o|x:rate  as  the 
world  policeman,  given  specific  parameters 
e.stabli.shed  during  the  Cold  War  era.  In  the  sec¬ 
tions  surrounding  Chapter  Vll,  the  founders  go 
to  great  lengths  to  outline  the  “pacific  settlement 
of  di.spute.s”  and  the  |X).ssible  “regional  anange- 
ments”  appropriate  to  the  .Security  Council  Ix;- 
fore  a  milittuy  unit  can  lx  u.sed  to  settle  u  dispute. 

According  to  Chapter  VIII,  “Nothing  in  the 
present  Charter  pre.hnies  the  existence  oi 
regiontil  arrangements  or  agencies  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  relating  to  ihe  maintenance  ol' 
inteniational  |X‘ace  and  security  as  are  appropri¬ 
ate  lor  regional  action  .  .  ' 

Additionally,  UN  intentions  to  u.se  military 
forces  exiK’diently  in  the  past  luive  Ixen  bogged 
dr)wn  by  Ihe  bureaucratic  diffusion  ol'  |X)wer 
over  its  tixxips  in  the  form  of  the  UN  Militiuy 
Staff  Committee.  This  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  A*'  47(1)  of  the  charter  “to 

advise  and  assi.si  the  Security  Council  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  Sectirity  Council's  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  securil).  the  ein|)loy- 
menl  and  command  of  forces  placed  at  its  dis- 
po.sal .  . ."  Article  47(2)  .stipulates  that  the  staff 
committee  “shall  consi.si  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  permanent  memlx-rs  of  the  Security  Council 
or  their  representative."  HuHher  provision  is 
made  of  the  cx)-opiion  of  any  memlxr  of  the  UN 
“when  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  committee's 
responsibilities  requires  the  panicipation  of  that 
member  in  its  w’ork." 

As  a  con.sequence  of  the  Cold  War,  the  com  ¬ 
mittee  has  been,  for  all  practical  ixiiposes,  con¬ 
sidered  inactive,  meeting  monthly  in  New  York. 
With  the  recent  transformation  in  superpower 
relations  insofar  as  they  have  ended  the  “recip¬ 
rocal  veto”  behavior  of  the  United  States  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  Ihe  opportunity  exists  to 
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German  naval  aixl  ground  (orcHs  at  tho 
port  area  ol  Mogadishu,  Somalia.  1993 


Without  a  doubt,  the  UN  fcurs  ait  uncertain  future,  /t.v  a  third  party 
to  the  superpower  rivalry  for  almost  SO  years,  the  orf>anizatioit  will  increasiiif'ly  he 
called  upon  for  moral  leadership  and  authority.  In  the  past,  C  old  War  paralysis 
prevented  the  l/.Nfrom  creating  any  force  other  than  peacekeeping';  however  .  .  .  Illie 
Sumalial  mission,  considered  both  pcacekeepinf’  and  peace  enforcement, 
exemplijied  the  i>rowin^  aspirations  of  the  orf;aniz.a(ion. 


replace  or  instill  a  snbstaiilive  niililary  stall 
eoininittee.  All  ol'  these  chapters  have  allowed 
niemlvrs  of  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the 
Dniletl  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  to 
seek  settlement  of  disputes  within  their  sphere  of 
iiinuenee  without  fear  of  UN  interference.  Pie- 
vioLisly  both  countries  cited  regional  interests 
within  Latin  America  and  Hastern  Lurope, 
respectively.  1  lowe  ver,  it  is  clear  tim  ing  the  past 
five  years — as  the  Cold  War  fades  into  obscu¬ 
rity,  that  Chapter  'Vll  should  iTcctime  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council's  overriding  concern  instead  of 
provisional  interei’s. 

On  the  other  htind,  facilitated  by  the  virtual 
unanimity  of  the  Security  Council  votes  on  the 


( iulf  Crisis  in  Augirst  IWl)  votes  vt  Inch  cer 
tamiy  legitimi/ed  the  use  of  force  alter  1  h  .laiui 
ary  IWI  new  pathways  have  opcnctl  np  I  he 
aim  of  the  ,Secunty  Council  shouki  Iv  to  mo\e 
dtnvn  these  pathways.  The  (inlf  War,  which 
started  in  .Xtigusl  1990  has,  for  ihe  first  nine 
since  the  UN  charter  was  ado|iied  in  I94.s, 
called  attention  to  many  questions  pertaining  lo 
the  rights  of  a  multinational  force.  However,  it 
is  tlie  articles  within  the  charter  that  offer  a 
framework  within  which  the  necessai  \  aiisw  ers 
can  lx  constructed.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  ailicles 
that  should  give  the  UN  a  ftill  sweep  ofpower 
judicial,  moral,  economic  tind  military  winch 
was  the  intent  in  lOd.S. 
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/A.v  a  consequeiue  of  the  Cold  Wan  the 
fl-'N  Milituiy  Sluf]  Commilteel  has  been, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  considered 
inactive.  .  .  .  With  the  recent  trans¬ 
formation  in  superpower  relations  insofar 
as  they  have  ended  the  “reciprocal  veto" 
behavior  of  the  United  States  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  opportunity 
exists  to  replace  or  instill  a  substantive 
military  staff  committee. 


Uncertain  Future 

Wnluuil  a  iluiihl.  llii.'  UN  I'acos  an  imcciiain 
luluiv.  As  a  lliiiai  paity  totlic  su|K'ip(nvcr  nvali'v 
1(11  aliiuisl  50  y(.'ais,  iho  oruani/alioii  will 
iiKivasmply  Ix'  (.-alUil  upon  lur  moral  Icadcrshii) 
aiul  aullumty. 

In  tlx'  |iasl.  Cold  War  paralysis  pivsniitcd  tlx- 
UN  Iroin  croalin>:  any  I'orcv  other  than  peace- 
keepiii};;  hovvovor,  all  that  is  eliaiipinp,  Dtiriiig 
.laiuiary  and  Ivbriiary  ol'  Idd.U  UN  Iruips  were 
iiseil  lor  the  first  time  in  Somalia  to  ensure  the 
sceiirit\  ol  hiimaiiitarian  reliel  |X'rsoiiiiel  and 
sii|iplies.  This  mission,  eoiisidered  both  jxiaee- 
keepiiyn  and  peace  enrorcenieiil,  esemiililied 
the  plow  lilt;  aspiiations  ol  the  orgaiii/atioii, 

lleiKv'.  In  Its  piecemeal  appio.ich,  the  UN 
mission  had  elements  ol  both  roles  as  its  troojis 
entered  the  counliy  to  assume  some  ol  the  ci\'ic 
ivsixinsibihlies  of  the  p,overnment.  While  |X'aee- 
keepinp  and  |XMee  enroreement  o|x‘rations  luxi 


all  Ix'en  previonsK  apjiro(.ed  In  die  Seeiirits 
Council,  the  .Somalia  mission  nas  ihe  fist  non 
controversial  liumanitari.iii  UN  troop  mounx'iit 
in  the  |X).sl  Coltl  War  era.  Iloneser.  sinve  the 
mission  was  fist  aiithori/ed.  UN  lioo|n  m  Soma 
ha  have  Iven  the  taruet  ol  criticism,  (  iovern 
ment  olVicials  have  publicly  assnilCLl  that  U.N 
troops  are  ill  etitiipped  and  often  tintrainei.1 
Additionally,  the  mission  had  c\]xinde(.l  from 
feeding  starving  people  to  disarmitig  warring 
factions.  In  the  pa.st.  UN  tnxips  commonly  ]K‘r 
fonned  their  duties  in  a  nonconfrontat'onal  man 
tier,  which  received  overwhelming  snppon  Iroiii 
many  smaller  nations.  In  [last  UN  ixaicel  ceping 
oix'iations.  any  militaiy  unit  that  inclixlcd  US 
triHips  was  com  mantle  1 1  aixl  stalled  by  Ameri¬ 
can  military  offceis.  fiiithci.  Ill  |iasl  UN  |)eacc 
keeping  o|X’ralions  m  the  I’ersian  (iiill  aiul 
Koiea.  over  dl)  jx’icenl  td  ,ill  troops  were  Anx’r 
lean.  However,  the  United  Stales  rcali/es  it  ctin- 
not  a.ssume  wmiid  leadership  alone,  and  the  UN 
must  have  the  chiince  to  mature  and  gtiin  the 
responsibility  atid  respect  it  tieserves. 

Article  4.^  of  the  UN  charier  aulhori/es  a 
standing  military  force.  Unt  to  be  an  effective 
force,  the  UN  must  tifso  take  the  letid  momlly. 
As  the  firmer  Soviet  Union  fatles  militarily 
from  superpower  status,  the  Unitetl  States  ctin 
make  greater  use  of  multinational  forces  to  sup 
poll  US  national  interests  and  fiillill  UN  obiee- 
lives.  The  organi/.atioii  can  now  truly  claim  that 
it  acts  by  consensus  and  not  Ix'  a  hatllcgroiiiid 
between  com|X'ling  superpowci  s.  MR 
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Major  (Jcnerul  Pioler  Huysman,  Uoyal  Dutch  Army 


TIli;MUi:riNAl'l()NAl.  nivisioiKCcmral) 
MNl)(t')  is  a  liraiul  nL'\'v  NAIXJ  lomiadon 
whose  lioadqiiaiiers  iveamo  uivraiional  1  April 
1W4  at  the  Rheiiitlalileii  Military  Complex. 
Until  1  W.U  this  was  the  heatiqiiiirters  for  holh 
the  Northern  Army  Group  (NOR'l'lIAG)  and 
2  Allied  Taetieal  Air  h'oree  (2A1AI  '). 

Under  NATO's  new  eommtind  struelure,  the 
MN1)(0  belongs  to  the  Alliance’s  Rapid  Re¬ 
action  I'orces  (RRl')  ;ind  the  Allied  Cotniiiiind 
luirttpe  Rapid  Reaclioti  Corps  (ARRCT,  to 
which  the  MN1)(C)  iinswers  in  |)eacetitne  atid 
also  in  principle  in  periods  of  crisis.  The  ARRC 
headquarters  has  heeti  trtitisferrcxl  from  liiele- 
feld  to  Rheitidahlcn,  re.suliing  iti  the  collocation 
of  signiftcant  elements  of  the  RRF,  which  has 
obvious  o|vrational  iidvtinlages. 

This  article  aims  to  portray  this  “new  face  iti 
NATO”  by  de.seribing  the  backgiouiul  and  con¬ 
ceits  ol’  mullitiiitionality  tmd  tiirmobility  of  the 
MNO(C).  Furthennore.  it  will  consider  trspects 
of  aii'mech;mi/,ation,  command  and  control  ami 
letidership. 

In  the  lySOs,  while  the  General  lX.Ten.se  Rhin 
was  .still  current,  the  need  was  retidily  a|)p;trent 
that  a  rapidly  and  easily  deployable  ttiitnobile 
formation  mu.st  be  created.  Feasibility  studies 
for  such  a  coticept  were  earned  out  by  the  All  ied 
Forces  Central  Furope  (AFCHNT)  headquar¬ 
ters,  Thc.se  .studies  were  overtaken  by  political 
;ind  military  developments  in  1989;  the  earlier 
threat  fell  avray,  attd  NATO  initiated  the  radical 
reorganizatioti  that  is  still  under  way. 

However,  the  concept  in  question  was  not  put 
on  ice.  On  the  contriuy,  it  ideally  suited  NATO’s 


changing  philosophy,  which  uas  k'ing  diiectcd 
more  and  moiv  at  crisis  managemenl.  To  keep 
the  momentum  m  decision  making,  one  of 


NATO's  Defense  PUinninfi 
CommiUee  decided  in  junnary  19‘J2  to 
form  a  sUindina  MNAD  eonsistinn  of 
troops  from  lielf>innu  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
alonf>side  other  rapid  reaction  forces.  Its 
foundation  was  established  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  rationale:  NA'Tt)  should  have 
at  its  disposal  an  orj^ank  multinational 
formation  of  reUdively  small  size. 


NORTI lAG's  la.st  exercises.  ( 'l-RrMN SUil-Ll). 
was  .staged  in  Se|Memlx'r  1991,  using  an  ad  hoc 
multinational  tiinnobile  division  (MNAD). 

At  minfslerial  level,  NATO's  Defense  Flan 
ning  Committee  decideil  in  .laiuiaiy  1 992  to  I'orm 
a. standing  MNAD  consisting  of  troops  from  BcT 
gium.  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Uniie(.l 
Kingdom,  alongside  other  rapid  leaction  I'orces. 

its  foundatioti  was  establisheil  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  rationale:  NAd'O  should  have  at  its 
disjMxsal  an  organic  multinational  I'ormatioii  of 
relatively  .small  size  (20, (MX)  troops).  'I'he  multi¬ 
national  concept  within  the  division  automati¬ 
cally  means  sharing  the  jxiliticai  re.sponsibility, 
if  committed  to  action.  Fiinhermorc,  (his  politi¬ 
cal  re.spon.sibility  may  Ixi  demonstrated  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  level  within  NATO.  In  view  of  this,  an 
MND(C)  activation  .staff  was  formed  on  1  April 
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Multimtiomlity  also  means  that 
major  combat  elements,  the  brigades, 
have  differin}'  struetures,  armament  and 
lofiistics.  IjOfiistics  are  a  particularly 
problematic  area  deserviiif'  continued 
sti  dy  and  resolution. ...  It  became 
apparent  that  a  certain  deffree  of  diversity 
can  confer  advantaf’es  in  operational 
terms.  Dependinf’  on  the  mission  to  he 
carried  out,  it  may  he  possible  to  take 
advantof’e  of  particular  national 
skills  and  equipment. 


111  lilllll'^sum  iiiul  liiski'il  \Mth  hriiijiiMp  lliis 
.ihdiit  iiiuk'i  tlio  siijX'iA  isinn  III  A1'('I'!N  r  liiMil 
qu.iiU'is.  'Iliis  iniiuil  stall  was  ivstiikUnal  aiul 
kvaiiK’  the  MN1)(C')  liL-adqiiarU'is, 

Multinationality 

Mullinalionaliiy  is  lunliin^  iiaw  in  NATO, 
wliiisc'  L'xisk'iici.'  rests  uii  a  crucial  pillar  callctl 
llic  Alliiiiit'r.  TIuis.  all  hcailijiuirtcrs  aliovc 
army  corps  level  were  already  iniiltinatioiial  in 
coiii|K)siiioii.  and  cseicises  ol  the  national  army 
coips  were  coiidiicled  amoii};  allies  and  imolved 
die  cross  postnii:  ol  niiils.  'I'liis  niiyhl  lead  to 
the  coiK'Insuui  that  tins  laiiiiliai  ronnnla  could 
lie  applied  when  reiniin^  a  iimlliiiational  di 
sisnni.  Wc  mamlain,  liowexcr,  that  the  old 
circumstances  demanded  diircrcnt  emphasis  on 
tlie  icquirements  of  the  MNP  to  operate 


smoothly  as  a  lijrhiinp  rormation. 

NATO  cannot  allow  itscll  to  bring  into  Ix’ing 
a  merely  "iroliliciir"  division.  In  viewv  of  this 
new'  isohtico  milittiry  situation  in  luiio|X’.  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  kini.1  of  I'ormatioii  may  lx 
used  as  a  crisis  management  tool  both  w  ithin  the 
rramework  ol'  the  ARRC‘  and  outside  of  it. 
However,  we  should  not  lx  iVightcncd  by  this 
challenge.  As  longstanding  military  painiers,  we 
can  and  must  tianslate  this  |X)lilical  will  into  fact. 
We  have  alre;u.iy  noticerl  the  spirit  ami  sense  of 
pur|iose  at  the  MN1>((')  headqnailers  ami  ilisi 
sional  units;  they  arc  encouraging.  Wc  shall 
return  to  this  theme  wdien  rliseussing  leailership. 

T'l  ixgin  with,  nuiltinationalily  has  been  given 
lorin  III  the  MN1)(( ')  by  means  of  the  division's 
organi/alion.  As  Tor  the  hetulquailers  element, 
each  pailicipating  countiy  supplies  2.“^  jxi'cent  ol' 
the  total  ixrsonnel  strength,  riierc  are  lour  rotat¬ 
ing  appointmenls;  the  commander  (presently 
Dulch).  his  deputy  (British),  the  chid'  ol'  stiil’r 
(Ciermtui)  and  the  (Belgian). 

The  .same  balanceil  repivseiitation  is  ivriected 
in  (he divisional  organ i /at ion.  bachcountry  pro¬ 
vides  one  brigatle:  the  Belgian  Bara  ('oinmaiido 
Brigiule.  the  (lerman  .M  l.uriliimlebrigade,  the 
British  24  Airmobile  Brigade  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  II  .Airmobile  Brigade  (see  lignre).  This 
multinationality  also  means  that  major  combat 
elements,  the  brigatles,  base  dill'ering  structures, 
armament  and  logistics.  Logistics  arc  a  particu¬ 
larly  pioblematic  area  deserving  contiiuieil  study 
and  re.soliition.  During  initial  ma|i  e.sercises  and 


Multinational  Division 
(Central)  Organization 
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The  strength  of  the  division  lies  in  combininf*  its  ^ht  infantry  with  uirmobility 
throufth  the  use  of  transport  helicopters  to  allow  fast  and  flexible  inten’ention  for  all  kinds 
of  missions.  The  firepower  atui  mobility  of  today  !s  armed  helicopters  and  future  attack 
helicopters  make  them  the  most  bnporiant  warjif>htinft  element  in  combat  operations. 


siudy  jViiiKl.s  with  subuidiimtc  cuniiuaiKlcrs,  il 
Ix'caniL'  apparent  dial  a  ccitain  degree  ordi\ersiiy 
can  eoiil'er  advantages  in  operatiunal  tenns, 
IX'IxMidlng  on  the  mission  to  k'  earned  out,  it 
may  Iv  possible  to  take  advantage  of  pailieular 
national  skills  and  equipment.  I ''or  example,  the 
Belgian  and  Clerman  brigades  ha\e  an  airiandmg 
eapability,  Additionally,  the  Cierman  brigade 
possesses  the  Wiesel,  a  light  armored  veltiele 
mounting  a  tube  launched,  optically  tracked, 
wire-guided  missile  or  rapid  lire  cannon.  In  the 
British  tind  Dutch  brigades,  combat  helicopters 
;ue  a  I'ully  ttitegiated  element  of  the  oigtini/alion. 
In  total,  the  division  consists  of  1 1  ini'anti^  battal 
ions  with  signilicant  combat  capability. 

Concept 

The  establishment,  training  and  the  eventual 
missions  ofa  brand  new  NATO  formation  such 
as  the  MN1)(C)  requires  a  clear  vision,  laid 


down  ill  concept  anti  atlvoc.itctl  b\  the  contnb 
uting  countries  and  N.^T( ).  After  all,  the  com 
mantlei  of  this  formation  must  know  las  respoii 
sibilities  and  the  ojn'ratioiial  limits  u  ithiii  w  hicli 
he  must  o|K'rate  This  concept  has  Iveii  ties  el 
t'lK'tl  by  the  MNDtC)  aclisalioii  staff  It  was  no 
simiile  matlei  iti  gel  the  aiilhonlics  into  ,iligii 
meiit  tin  all  ptuiils.  Nonetheless.  o\ci  w  helming 
agreement  and  moral  snppoit  were  snicctl,  las 
mg  .1  gotnl  basis  lor  further  coo|K'ration. 

The  concept  establishes  the  roles  the  MNDtC) 
must  fuirill.  In  order  of  increasing  intensity,  il 
may  lx*  called  on  for  tiisasler  relief,  hunianit.irian 
aid,  showing  the  Hag,  |X'acekeei)iiig,  cmbaigo 
enftircemeni.  [vace  enforcement  .ind  actual  com 
hat  ojX'ialitins.  Diverse  tasks  may  arise  within 
lhe.se  roles,  which  will  retniire  a  high  tlegrec  of 
llexibility  and  proficiency  among  the  ilivision's 
hcatlquailers  anti  assignetl  forces,  .\.s|x’cts  such 
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The  reaction  times  of  an  airmobile 
division  cannot  be  expressed  with  any 
precision  since  many  variables,  such  as 
weather,  terrain  and  distance,  need  to  he 
taken  into  account.  Without  refueling', 
the  helicopters  currently  available  are 
able  to  cover  round-trip  distances  of  120 
km  in  a  relatively  short  time.  The  aim  is 
to  extend  the  airmobile  radius  to  300  km 
to  enable  MNI)(C)  forces  to  nuLximize 
real  tactical  or  operational  benefits. 


;is  licence,  lofiislics  and  command  andcoii- 
liol  will  Ix'  prci'cciiiisilCN  since  llic  localioii  ol'lhc 
area  or o|X'iat ions  is  unknown  and  il  may  be  ncc- 
cssaiy  (0  cover  larpe  distances  in  a  shod  time. 

Units  and  means  ctiptible  ol' jztilhering  inlelli- 
pcncc  will  need  to  be  dispatched  to  the  ;uea  of 
operations  its  a  matter  of  jiriority.  Without  poin» 
into  loo  much  detail,  intelligence  is  the  prrxtes- 
smg  oh  informtition  provided  by  aggressively 
ilc|iloyablc  long  -range  reconnais.sance  ptilrols, 
conventional  reconnaissance  units,  satellites, 
ilroncs  and  electronic  vvaii'aiv  units.  .Since  the 


missions  may  be  characterized  by  unpredictabil¬ 
ity  and  conrusion  concerning  enemy  rorces, 
local  cultures  or  terrain  I’eatures,  ti  fast  and  accu¬ 
rate  intelligence  system  is  essential.  The 
MND(C)  needs  the  support  of  higher  echelons 
such  as  the  ARRC. 

The  .strategic  deployment  ol'MNDtC)  units  to 
an  area  of  operations  far  away  IVont  home  is  a 
major  logistic  exerci.se  that  requires  embarka¬ 
tion,  transit,  disembarkation,  unit  assembly  at 
points  of  debarkation  (RODs)  and  movement 
control  between  K)D.s  and  the  divisional  stag¬ 
ing  area.  All  of  these  are  nationtil  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  the  tmnsfer  of  authority  lakes  place 
only  after  units  htive  Ixten  brought  to  readiness 
in  the  .staging  area.  Nevertheless,  the  MND(C) 
headquarters,  as  the  coordinating  authority, 
determines  which  units  should  arrive  tit  a  given 
location  and  in  what  sequence. 

The  logistic  .support  of  brigade  and  division 
troops  remains  a  national  responsibility  from  the 
moment  the.se  troops  letive  their  homeltind  until 
their  airival  at  the  front  line.  Besides  the  normal 
tirgtinic  brigade  logistic  units,  so-called  ntitiontil 
support  groups  (NS(j.s)  are  set  u)')  to  piovide 
second-  and  third-  line  logistic  support.  This 
will  remain  the  same  in  the  interim;  in  the  long 
run  we  hoix’  to  tichieve  ;i  certain  degree  of  “role 
specialization"  so  that  one  country  ttikes  over 
one  specific  logistic  area.  Tor  example.  Country 
ABC!  w'otild  lx;  responsible  for  the  .suiq)ly  I'unc- 
tion,  while  (’ounlry  XY/,  assumes  a  medical 
support  role.  'This  is  certainly  more  economical 
and  eiisier  to  ovensee  from  a  commaixl  tind  con¬ 
trol  .standpoint.  However,  participating  nations 
are  not  yet  at  this  point.  Role  specialization  con¬ 
cerning  materiel  maintenance  is  harder  to 
achieve  because  of  the  diversity  of  helicopter, 
vehicle  and  weapon  types  within  the  division. 
Tor  this  rea.son,  we  envisage  a  structure  involv¬ 
ing  a  “lead  nation"  at  comnuind  level  and  subor¬ 
dinate  national  logistic  detachments  servicing 
their  own  country's  equipment. 

Airmobility 

The  MNi)(C)  concejit  foresees  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  airmobile  division  whose  foremost 
characteristics  are  flexibility  in  deployment 
options,  inde|K'ndence  from  termin  and  obstruc¬ 
tions,  enough  .speetl  to  maneuver  iiifantry  over 
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Combined  units  like  tlie  one 
above  are  representative 
of  the  direction  that  Euro¬ 
pean  force  structures  are 
likeiy  to  taKe  in  the  future. 

It  Ls  of pa/1iculariniporiunce  for  the  commander  to  pay  attention  to  the  inteffralion 
of four  different  military  cultures,  not just  amon}’  his  staff  but  also  at  unit  level  in  thejield. 
Unencumbered  hy  any  traditional  ways  ofthinkiiifi,  a  ne%v  and  distinctive  multinational 
culture  can  evolve  at  MND( C)  headquarters  and  radiate  to  the  division 's  units. 


long  distances  and  the  ability  to  cngtigc  oppo¬ 
nents  I'roni  the  ttir.  Morcovi'r,  MNOtO  groiitnl 
Linitsaiv  light  inriiniry  ctjuipix'd  with  acoiisidci'- 
iiblc  quantity  ofatititank  weapons,  light  arlillery 
and  heavy  nioilars,  With  the  exception  of  the 
Wicsel's  weapotis  carrief,  the  int'atitry  has  no 
armor  and  has  re.stricled  mobility  on  '.!ie  giXHttiil. 

The  strength  of  the  division  lies  in  combining 
its  light  infantry  with  airmobility  througu  the  use 
of  transport  helicopters  to  tillosv  fast  and  Ilexible 
intervention  for  all  kinds  of  missions,  'fhe  fire¬ 
power  and  mobility  of  today’s  armed  helicopters 
and  fiiture  attack  helicopters  make  them  the 
mo.st  impoilanl  warfighting  element  in  combat 
operations.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  third 
dimension  -  the  air  -  it  is  possible  to  rapidly 
cieate  a  krcal  and  temjxirary  eoncenliation  of 
force,  burthermore,  the  irse  of  helicopters 
makes  it  possible  to  relieve  friendly  forces  under 
threat  by  intervening  with  a  sinpri.se  concentra¬ 
tion  of  force  from  any  direction.  A  current 
restriction  is  that  not  all  helicopters  have  tin  all- 
weather  captibility  yet. 

Other  im[X>iliint  roles  for  tu'med  helicopters  tiie 
reconnais.siince,  direction  of  close  air  support  or 


indirect  I’lie  and  tiirmobile  dej'iloyment  escorts. 

Between  now  ttnd  the  year  2(XX),  the  tistiiltible 
helicopter  strength  may  ri.se  from  147  to  20.'), 
which  includes  transport  tiircrtift,  tinlittink. 
atttick,  .scout  and  liaison  helicopters,  Of  course, 
for  peacekeeping  and  oilier  low  intensity  o]x.'rii- 
tions,  helicopters  will  mainly  be  irsetl  by  the 
countries  provitling  them  for  their  own  forces. 
However,  in  the  event  of  combat  operations,  it 
may  Ix-'cnme  necessary  to  create  a  local  main 
thrust  by  Hying  a  significant  part  of  a  brigarle's 
forces  into  an  area  of  the  combat  /.one.  With  this 
projected  helicopter  lleet,  it  will  be  possible  to 
ilroji  2,  UX)  combat -ready  .soldiers  at  a  stroke. 
Obviously,  the  numlxtr  of  troops  will  Ix'  less  if 
heavy  equipment  isal.so  requiretl.  The  optimum 
mix  will  be  entirely  dictated  by  the  mission.  In 
principle,  it  should  be  possible  to  simulta¬ 
neously  deploy  one  battalion  size  unit  ix'r  bri¬ 
gade  using  national  airmobile  assets. 

'fhe  reaction  times  of  an  airmobile  division 
cannot  tw  expres.sed  with  any  precision  since 
many  variables,  such  as  weather,  terrain  and  dis¬ 
tance,  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Wiihonl 
refueling,  the  helicopters  currently  available  arc 
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able  to  cover  round-trip  distiiiices  of  120  kilo¬ 
meters  (km)  in  a  relatively  shoit  time.  The  aim 
is  to  extend  the  airm<ibile  radius  to  .2(X)  km  to 
enable  MND(C)  forces  to  maximi/e  real  tactical 
or  operational  benefits.  Under  new  crisis  man¬ 
agement  strategy,  such  di.stances  can  become 
pailictilaiiy  impoilant  in  using  our  I'orces  to 
deliver  a  warning  without  api^caring  provexta- 
tive.  In  other  words,  the  force  is  kept  btick  tit  a 
significant  physical  di.stance,  but  cun  he  moved 
into  position  fast  if  the  need  aiises.  In  the  case 
of  impassable  areas  or  a  devastated  infrastme- 
ture,  airniobility  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
even  over  short  cli.stanees. 

Airmechanization 

livery  combat  unit  should  have  both  tin  offen¬ 
sive  and  a  defensive  capability.  Al.so,  this  Is  true 
of  the  MNn(C),  lest  its  operational  value  be 
re.strieted.  The  “strike  power”  of  an  airmobile 
division  is  expres.sed  by  the  combtit  elfeetive- 
ness  of  its  helicopters  against  grotind  targets  tmd 
in  iiir-to-air  combat  under  all  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  I’his  offensive  potential  is  needeti  to  win 
terrain  and  to  entible  progress  by  grotind  forces. 

A  difference  sluitild  be  drawn  Ix'tween  the 
armed  helicopter  and  the  attack  helicopter.  I'he 
di.stinclion  may  Iv  made  simply  by  pointing  out 
that  the  armed  helicopter  is  ti  weapon  platform, 
whereas  the  attack  helicopter  is  a  weapon  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  own  right,  able  to  ab.sorb  greater  pun¬ 
ishment  and  posses.ses  both  gtin  and  rocket  sys¬ 
tems  with  advanced  fire  control.  The  ttltack 
helicopter  is  able  to  undertake  so-called  air- 
meehanized  operations,  in  which  airmechani/a- 
tion  is  described  as  "the  ability  to  manetiver  in, 
and  to  fight  mainly  from,  the  air  against  enemy 
grotind  forces  and  helicopters.” 

Considering  the  armed  helicopters  currently 
available,  the  stopping  power  accessible  in  the 
future  to  the  MND(C)  will  consist  of  the  Belgian 
Agusta  A-lOy,  the  German  Bo-U)5,  tlie  British 
Lynx  and  the  addition  of  an  aggre.ssive  capability 
provided  by  British  and  Dutch  attack  helicopters 
yet  to  Ix'  decided.  Tbis  combination,  in  clo.se 
conjunction  with  the  ground  units  de.scribed 
above,  metuts  that  the  MND(C)  may  eventually 
evolve  into  tut  airmechanized  division. 


Command,  Control  and 
Communication 

In  order  for  operational  planning,  deployment 
and  commaiKl  to  be  conducletl  in  an  integrated 
and  multinational  manner,  an  appropriate  com 
mand  and  control  cycle  has  been  develo|xd  by 
the  MND(C).  To  assist  decision  making  and  the 
exerei.se  of  command,  it  has  formulated  a  stand- 
aid  command  post  (CP). 

In  the  deployment  phase  and  during  the 
course  of  the  occupation  of  the  staging  area,  the 
division  commander  will  exerei.se  command 
from  a  combined  CP  in  that  area.  Once  mission 
orders  are  received  and  are  ready  to  be  exceuled, 
the  CP  will  be  .split  into  three  elemeiils.  For 
emergency  action,  a  forwanl  CP  will  be  moved 
by  air  to  the  area  of  the  mi.ssion  lo  be  carried  out, 
the  committal  area.  If  necessary,  local  and  tem¬ 
porary  commtind  can  be  exercised  from  a  com¬ 
maiKl  helicopter;  the  airborne  CP. 

To  keep  the  airmobile  forward  CP  small  and 
light,  it  etin  be  jirovided  with  ;i  few  )xrsonnel 
and  only  the  mosl  vital  communications  a.ssels. 
It  is  a.ssumed  that  this  CP  will  be  able  to  i.inclion 
independently  for  .b)  hours,  during  which  lime 
the  main  CP  can  lx  redeployed  on  the  ground. 
Once  it  is  in  place,  the  commander  and  his  staff 
can  conduct  current  operations  and  draw  up 
future  plans  from  here.  Meanwhile,  the  rear  Cl’ 
manages  the  logi.stie  support  function  including 
(air)  movement  within  the  staging  area. 

From  a  technical  iroiiii  of  view,  the  commu¬ 
nications  ca|xibililie.s  of  the  four  brigades  aiul  the 
diviskrnal  tiwps  are  neither  fully  interchangeable 
nor  alw'ays  compatible.  Because  of  this,  the  com¬ 
munications  .setup  Ixtween  the  division,  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  and  among  I  he  units  themselves 
need.-i  to  be  standardized.  Therefore,  a  Dutch 
signal  battalion  has  been  added  to  the  MND(C’) 
structure  tind  is  presently  being  leeonfigtircd  to 
meet  our  requirements.  .So  the  division  can 
0|X‘raie  independently  of  external  support  com¬ 
munications  anil  contiiuie  to  operate  at  long 
range,  the  sigtial  battalion  will  need  to  lx  well 
ei|uip|xd  with  radios,  transmitters  ami  satellite 
communications.  Within  the  division,  satellite 
equipment  will  ix'  necessary  lo  link  the  commit¬ 
tal  and  staging  aretis  anil  prot  iile  necessary 
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external  eoniiiiuniealioii  capabilities.  Besides 
lieing  capable  of  transmitting  over  major  dis¬ 
tances,  coniiminication  assets  mitst  tilso  lie  easily 
tntnsporlable  (airmobile)  and  not  hindered  by 
mountain  ranges  or  other  built-up  tirea  obstacles. 

Leadership 

Setting  U|)  and  running  the  MND(C)  is  a  com¬ 
plex  task  that  is  being  accomplished  by  ourded- 
ictited  staiTs,  ttssigned  units  tind  the  military  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  countries  involved.  Concerning 
leadership,  it  is  of  ptirticular  importance  for  the 
commander  to  pay  attention  to  the  integration  of 
lour  different  military  cultures,  not  ju.st  among 
his  .staff,  but  also  at  unit  levei  in  the  field.  Unen¬ 
cumbered  by  any  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  a 
new  and  di.stinclive  multinational  culture  can 
evolve  at  MND(C)  hetidquartcr.s  ;ind  raditile  to 
the  division’s  units.  Tiiis  command  is  .some¬ 
thing  iiltogether  new,  altlutugh  it  drttws  upon  the 
experience  of  the  Allied  Conmiand  Hurope 
Mobile  b'orce  (Land).  The  MNI)(C)  culture 
muslcarefull)  foster  ti  reputation  fortliedivi.sion 
within  the  Alliance  tind  beyond,  .so  thtil  this  in 
itself  Ix'comes  an  aid  to  crisis  nitmagement.  We 
are  realistic  enough  to  recogni/e  th;it  much  work 
.still  lies  ahead  of  us.  Nevertheless,  we  htive 
sttuled  well  Ix'ctiti.se  the  countries  involved  have 
eontributed  outstai  iding  officers  and  soldiers  who 
look  on  the  MND(C)  as  a  new  challenge. 

'fwo  important  basic  principles  of  war  tire 
already  fundamental  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
leadership  of  this  multinational  tlivision:  sim¬ 
plicity  tind  human  factors.  The  quality  of  the 
final  product  —a  combat-ready  and  deployable 
formation  -will  ultimately  be  dictated  by  how 
it  is  perceived  by  the  outside  world.  In  other 
wtirds — its  image.  This  is  not  just  a  matter  ol' 
attributes,  such  its  helicopters,  weaponry,  logi.s- 
tic  resources  or  trtiining.  Above  ail,  it  is  about 
human  factors  which  find  expression  in  combat 
readiness,  multinational  spirit  and  di.sciplinc. 
Communication  is  vital,  both  inside  and  outside 


The  quality  of  the  final  product — 
a  conibat-ready  and  deployable  formation 
— will  ultimately  be  dictated  by  how  it  is 
perceived  by  the  outside  world. 

In  other  words — its  image.  This  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  attributes,  smh  as  helicopters, 
weaponry,  logistic  resources  or  training. 
Above  all,  it  is  about  human  factors  which 
find  expression  in  combat  readiness, 
multinational  spirit  and  discipline. 


the  division.  This  means  keeping  one  another 
abreast  of  clevcUrpments,  sixaking  ;i  common 
military  language  and  being  open  to  the  ideas  ol' 
others.  Finally,  .symbolism  plays  tin  important 
role  in  how  .soldiers  perceive  and  respond  to 
assignments  in  the  new  NATO  formation.  To 
date,  the  respon.sc  has  Ixcn  extremely  positive 
as  .soldiers  and  leaders  identify  with  tlie  project 
and  proudly  display  the  MNiy(C)  badge.  As  we 
continue  to  execute  operations  under  a  common 
MND(C),  how  well  we  communicate  otir  intent 
to  commanders  at  the  unit  level  will  determine 
our  long-term  success.  Whether  we  ctin  main¬ 
tain  and  build  upon  our  initial  momenttim  is  a 
leadership  challenge  for  us  all. 

Since  April,  the  MND(C)  has  formally  estab¬ 
lished  and  com”v''iced  its  training  program. 
Filch  year,  the  NiinO(C)  will  map  out  the  tasks 
that  we  must  Ix'  capable  of  ixrforming  ba.sed 
u|X)n  our  level  of  tr:iining,  materiel  re.sources  tind 
emerging  oixrational  prexedures.  A  prexess  has 
thus  been  set  into  motion  whereby  using  highly 
quiilified  iiiitional  milittuy  elements,  tt  cohesive 
multinatioiiiil  RRI’can  be  built  up;  one  ultimately 
capiible  of  tiiking  on  ;i  wide  range  of  tasks  within 
the  NATO  iueti  or  Ixtyond,  if  needed. 

We  are  confident  that  the  MND(C)  shall 
.succeed,  and  we  consider  it  ;t  challenge  ;ind  a 
privilege  to  hike  the  lead  in  this  process.  MR 


Mtijtir  I'ii-U’r  iiii\sinaih  Koynl  Duu-h  Army,  is  the  (omiiuiiulcr  Miilliiidliiimil 

l)i\  isioii  (  ciilriil  (AiniKihilt’j.  lie  luis  st'nvtl  in  <i  variety  af  command  and  staff  i>a\iuoiis  in 
the  ex  and  allied  assiymiieais  llmiuffuml  the  Netherlands  aitd  I'.iao/ie.  inchidiiii;  depatv 
i  li/ej  III  the  anus  sufffor  Ojieraliatts:  commander  oj  Ihuch  I'on  es  itt  (lermanv:  and  com- 
mandci  at  the  Dutch  41  Amiarcd  liriyade.  (ieticral  llnysman  is  a  pojmlar  lectiirci  an  mod¬ 
em  warlair  tind  leadership  holh  inside  and  outside  of  the  military  establishment. 
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Rules  of  Engagement 

Lessons  from  Restore  Hope 

Jonathan  T.  Dworken 

UN  forces  deployed  to  Somalia  for  a  hunuuiUarUui  relief  mission  faced 
a  unique  situation.  Operations  involved  not  only  humanitarian  efforts 
hut  also  required  dealing  with  security,  forced  entry,  crowd  control  and 
(he  threat  posed  by  rival  Somali  factions — all  within  the  framework 
of  doctrinal  rules  of  engagement  Tlw  following  articles  highlight  the 
experiences  of  US  forces  in  this  complex  environment. 


WHEN  TO  SHOOT?  Among  the  many 
d i  fficult  decisions  that  soldiers  face  dur¬ 
ing  oixialions,  none  is  as  challenging,  frustrat¬ 
ing,  critical  and  closely  examined  as  “when  to 
shoot?”  Just  iisk  Gunnery  Sergeant  Hany  Coiidc, 
a  Marine  who  participated  in  Operation  Ke.store 
Hope.  Wiicn  his  convoy  slowed  at  an  intcrsoc- 
lion  in  Mogadishu,  a  Somali  reached  in  to  steal 
Ills  sunglasses.  Conde,  who  later  ttrgued  that  he 
thought  he  wiis  being  attacked,  fired  his  weapon 
as  the  convoy  was  pulling  away.  The  result;  two 
Somalis  were  wounded,  and  Condo  was  convic¬ 
ted  of  aggravated  assault  for  using  excessive 
force.  Ihe  militaiy  jiii-y  in  Mogadishu  luled  that 
Condo  was  not  acting  in  self-rierensc,  so  the 
shooting  was  not  within  the  iiiles  of  engagement 
(ROH)  regulating  the  use  of  Idiee  during  the 
o|XTalion. 

Whatever  one  makes  of  the  Conde  ea.se,  the 
incident  is  indicative  of  the  ROH  problems  tlur 
ing  Re.siore  Hope.  Wlten  taken  in  the  context  of 
the  whole  operation,  however,  these  problems 
were  minor.  After  every  shooting,  the  military 
command  reviewed  the  situation  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  conducted  an  official  investigation  to 
determine  if  excessive  force  was  used,  The.se 
inquiries  led  to  four  Article  32  ca.ses  (the  mili¬ 
tary  equivalent  of  grand  jury  heatings)  and  two 
couils-iiuutial.' 

Considering  the  number  of  soldiers  involved 
in  the  opciativai  and  its  duration,  as  well  a‘;  the 


diffieiilt  and  ambiguous  siiualions  soldiers  faced 
daily,  it  is  amazing  that  there  were  so  few  eases. 
In  fact,  most  observers  view  ROH  as  a  eonlribu- 
tor  to  the  suece.ss  of  the  Restore  Hope  mission 
(latei  problems  in  Somtilia  not  wilbstanding). 

It  is  clear  that  ROli  Ics.sons  learned  over  llic 
last  decade  were  used  during  Re.uore  Hope.  But 
Re.store  Hope  witnessed  a  scries  of  minor  ROH 
problems,  tiiid  several  new  and  completely  unex- 
[xetod  i.ssues  tiixxse.  The  mililaiy  is  now  eneoun- 
lering  some  of  the  complexities  of  implementing 
ROH  ill  different  types  of  siiualions. 

Because  the  miliUiry  may  face  operations 
similar  to  Restore  Hope  in  the  fuUiie,  examining 
how  Unified  lask  Horce  (UNITAH)  -  the  US- 
leti  coalition  -handled  ROH  i.ssues,  or  in  some 
case.N  did  not,  may  be  instructive.  This  article 
examines  the  issues  surrounding  ROH  for 
ground  forces  ir.  Restore  Hope  from  the  start  of 
the  operation  in  Ueeember  1 W2  tolhe  UN  com¬ 
mand  transition  in  May  1W3.  Its  purpo.se  is  to 
identify  potential  ROH  problems  that  com¬ 
manders  ill  future  o|X'ralions  mtiy  face  and  draw 
lessons  learned  from  Restore  Hope  lor  rlealing 
with  these  problems. 

Situation  in  Somalia 

Aflerihe  1991  ouster  of. Somalia’s  leadei  Siad 
Barre,  the  country  split  into  various  factions, 
mostly  along  elan  lines,  b'ighting  Ix'tween  the.se 
groups  ravaged  the  eouiilry's  capittil  anti  much 
of  stiiitherii  .Somalia  and  led  tti  fuithci'  hivaku|i 
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ol'tlie  country,  btiiidilry  and  starvation.  Contin¬ 
ued  violence  prevented  humanitarian  relief' 
agencies  from  providing  enough  assistance  to 
the  Somali  people.  The  UN  deployed  a  force  tr) 
the  region  to  monitor  a  cease-tire  between  the 
rival  factions.  But  the  factions  were  uncoopera¬ 
tive  and  the  UN  force  was  too  small  (limited  by 
mandate)  to  enforce  peace. 

As  stai  valion  Ix'came  more  wide.spread,  the 
UN  authorized  a  US-led  military  intervention 
in  Decemlxtr  1992.  The  US  Central  Command 
(USCHNTCOM)  established  Joint  Task  b'orce 
(JTb)  Saiiialid  to  perform  Resiorc  Hope.  I'he 
.staff  of  the  l-'irst  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
(1  MEF)  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  J'l'F  staff. 
The  objective  of  Rostore  Hope  was  to  piovide  a 
secure  environment  to  ensure  the  delivery  of 
relief  .supplies. 

Two  aspects  of  the  threat  environment  facc-d 
by  US  tiXKips  in  Somtilia  were  relevant  to  the 
ROE  situation  and  show  the  complex  envirun- 
nient  in  which  Ihe.se  troops  laid  tti  make  decisions 
about  the  use  of  force.  First,  Somali  I'actions,  tind 
most  of  the  po|mlation,  wore  well-armed.  Guns 
were  an  ever-present  as|X!Ct  of  Somali  life,  and 
carrying  them  in  the  oixtn  was  very  common 
before  UN  intervention.  Soldiers  laid  difficulty 
distinguishing  between  a  Sonaili  with  a  gun  who 
might  threaten  them  and  one  carrying  ;i  gun 
merely  for  self-protectioti.  Second,  the  lack  of 
schools  massive  unem|doyment  and  poveily  led 
young  Sotiaili  males  to  form  roving  gtitigs  and 
turn  to  thieveiy.  Most  militiu'y  and  reliel'  vehicles 
that  stop|X’d  in  towns  due  to  trafl'ic  I'ticed  sw'iu'ms 
of  children  trying  to  steal  atiything  they  coitid. 

US  Military  ROE 

The  purpose  of  US  military  ROE  is  to  inllu- 
ence  the  employtiient  of  armed  force.  Tlie  titles 
cover  when,  where,  against  whom  and  how 
force  can  be  used.  As  otie  expert  noted,  “The  es¬ 
sence  of  any  niles  of  engtigement  is  the  decision 
to  shoot  or  not  to  shoot."-  Joint  dictritie  deilnes 
ROE  as  rules  “wliich  delineate  the  circtim- 
stances  and  limitations  under  which  United 
States  Ibices  will  initiate  and/or  continue  combat 
engagetnent  with  other  forces  encountccd.”-^ 

Ixir  political  decision  mtikers  and  command¬ 
ers,  ROE  is  a  means  to  control  the  use  of  force; 


for  soldiers,  ROlf  is  the  I'ramework  that  guiiles 
them  in  the  use  of  force.  The  key  question  Rf  )1  ■ 
addresses — w'hen  cati  force  be  used  centers  on 
three  distinct  concepts  focusing  on  hostile  act. 


lUSCENTCOM's  ROE  was] based 
on  [its]  standinpi peacetime  ROE, , . .  When 
US  forces  are  attacked  by  unarmed  hostile 
elements,  mobs  or  rioters,  they  should  itse 
the  minimum  force  necessaiy  under 
the  circumstances  and  proportionate  to 
the  threat.  Restore  Hope  ROE  directed 
soldiers  to  use  a  graduated  response  to 
such  threats . . .  IhutJ  stressed  the  right 
of  self-defense,  slating  that  "'Nothing  in 
these  rules  of  engagement  limits  your 
right  to  take  appropriate  action  to  defend 
yourself  and  your  unit.''’ 


intent  and  force.  As  Uaptain  .1.  Ashley  Roach. 
US  Navy,  pointed  out  in  his  article.  R(  )l  ';centci  s 
on  the  inherent  right  of  .self  defense.’* 

The  u.se  of  deadly  force  agtiinsl  a  hostile  act  is 
straightforward  if  Ixting  attacked,  .soldiers  can 
ii.se  detidly  force  to  j^rotect  themsebes.  The  use 
of  force  agtiinst  hostile  intent,  which  is  called 
anticiptitory  self  liefcnse,  is  more  complex.  .A 
soldier  does  not  ha\  c  to  be  fil  ed  upon  heroic  he 
can  use  force;  that  is.  he  rioes  not  hax  e  to  "take 
the  first  hit."  Instead,  he  can  tise  force  when  In- 
ex|X'cts  he  will  be  attacked.  But  several  comli 
tions  are  attached  to  anticipatoiy  .self  delen.se: 
the  threat  of  attack  must  be  imminetit.  and  the 
use  of  force  must  be  immediate.  pro|iortionate 
and  necessaiy.*’ 

Under  wartime  ROE.  a  commander  m  chief 
(UINU)  may  define  an  op|«)sing  force  as  hostile. 
If  .so.  soUliers  are  allowed  to  use  deadly  force 
against  the  hostile  force  regaidicss  of  whether 
the  oppo,sing  foire  is  engaging  in  a  ho.stile  act  or 
.showing  ho.stile  intent.  Although  these  phrases 
were  not  useii  during  World  War  11,  .lapanc.se  and 
German  soldiers  were  dcfinei.1  as  hostile  forces. 

It  is  .sometimes  useful  to  distinguish  between 
the  high  level  ROE  that  the  C'lNC  gives  the 
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Gum  were  an  ever-present 
aspect  of  Somali  life,  and  carrying  them  in 
the  open  was  very  common  before  UN 
inteivention.  Soldiers  had  difficulty  distin¬ 
guishing  between  a  Somali  with  a  gun 
who  might  threaten  them  and  one  cariying 
a  gun  merely  for  self-protection. 


aimmiinder  of  a  joint  task  force  (CJTl')  and  the 
more  specific  ojreralin^  rules  based  on  the  ROl'i 
that  the  CiJTH  gives  to  the  I'orees  assigned  to 
him.  A  CJ'rh'  may  tailor  the  opeiating  rules  to 
s|x.’eirie  situations  and  make  them  nurre  restric¬ 
tive  than  the  RCfli,  but  he  may  not  make  them 
.nore  |x.’rnii,ssivc. 

Restore  Hope  ROE 

USCdiN'rCOM  developed  a  rather  slraight- 
foi'ward  ROl-  i’or  Restore  Hope  based  on  US- 
C'hiN  rC’OM’s  standing  peacetime  ROli.  The 
ROhi  (.lid  not  designate  a  ho.stile  force,  owing  to 
the  uneleai'  nature  of  the  thieai  and  the  huma¬ 
nitarian  nature  of  the  mission.  'Hie  ROli  did 
authori/,e  soldiers  to  use  force  against  a  hostile  act 
or  hostile  intent  and  allowed  the  use  of  deadly 
force  against  a  hostile  uct.'^’  However,  the  ROH 
called  for  as  restrained  a  resixin.se  as  possible. 

When  US  foices  are  attacked  by  unarmed 
hostile  elements,  mobs  or  rioters,  they  .should 
use  the  minimum  force  necessary  under  the  eir- 
eumstanees  and  proportionate  to  the  threat.^ 
Restore  Hope  RO, .  direeterl  soldiers  to  use  a 


graduated  response  to  such  threats,  including 
is.suing  verbal  warnings  and  showing  force. 

Tinally,  the  ROH  defined  amicxl  Somalis,  who 
were  neither  attacking  nor  tlireatening  soldiers,  as 
“thieats.”  Within  those  aieas  under  the  control  of 
US  forces,  amicd  individuals  may  be  considered 
a  threat  to  US  forces  and  the  reliei  effort  whether 
or  not  the  individual  demonstrated  hostile  intent. 
Commanders  were  authon/ed  to  use  all  neces- 
saiy  force  to  disarm  groups  or  individuals  and 
demilitai  i/e  those  areas  under  their  control.*^ 

What  this  meant  was  that  .soldiers  could  chal¬ 
lenge  and  use  Ibree  to  tiisarm  Somalis.  One  can 
think  of  a  “threaC  as  a  potentially  hostile  force 
(that  is,  between  friendly  and  hostile).  Restore 
Hope  may  in  fact  lie  the  fir.st  operatir)n  in  which 
a  command  defined  potential  threats  in  this 
manner  in  the  aemal  ROH  and  linked  them  to 
disarmament.  Unfortunately,  defining  threats 
and  .saying  they  couki  lx;  challenged — but  not 
neces.sarily  that  they  should  be^ — caused  sol¬ 
diers  to  conl’u.se  ROK  with  weapons  eonfisea- 
tion  policy  to  be  di.seussed  lx;low. 

USClvN'l'COM  issued  the  ROli  to  CJTF 
.Soiiialia.  who  in  turn  issued  operating  rules 
btised  on  the  ROli  to  his  forces.  These  rules, 
which  USCHNTCOM  called  "implementing/ 
oix;rating  guidance,"  were  contained  in  unckis- 
sified  cards  given  to  all  soldiers.  The  ROH  and 
oixirating  rules  were  very  similar,  Therelbre,  the 
term  ROli  is  tised  to  describe  botli  ROH  and 
oix'iating  rules  throughout  this  article. 

'fhere  are  several  iu)leworthy  ways  in  which 
the  CJTF  turned  the  ROH  intr)  oixrating  mles. 
First,  the  CITF  did  ix)t  make  the  oixrating  rules 
more  restrictive  than  the  ROH,  as  he  was  allowed 
to  do.  SecxHid,  the  ROH  c;u'd  mentioned  .some 
things  that  were  not  in  the  ROFi  but  weie  imixrr- 
tant  in  helping  .soldieix  understand  the  mission, 
commander's  intent  and  background  of  the  ROF^ 
(such  as,  "the  United  States  is  not  at  wiu").  This 
information  helped  soldiers  make  appropriate 
decisions  on  the  u.se  of  force.  Tliird,  the  c:ud 
.stressed  the  right  of  self-defense,  stating  that 
“Nothing  in  these  mles  of  engagement  limits 
your  right  to  take  apixxrpriate  acti(.)n  to  defend 
younself  and  your  unit."  Finally,  the  card  reiter- 
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uted  tlic  traditional  notions  that  soldiers  should 
use  the  minimum  force  necessary  and  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  threat. 

Ten  Restore  Hope  ROE  Issues 

What  is  a  ROE  issue?  Nruiowly  defined,  such 
issues  might  only  centei'  on  the  writing  and  fol¬ 
lowing  of  the  ROE.  lliis  article  takes  a  broader 
view:  any  issue  that  deals  with  the  ii.se  of  foice 
during  the  operation  is  a  ROE  i.sstie.  After  all,  the 
use  of  force  is  what  the  ROE  is  supposed  to  guide. 

ROE  for  Humanitarian  Operations.  When 
USCENTCOM  was  developing  the  Restore 
Hope  ROE  for  the  humanitaiiiui  oixrration  in 
.Somalia,  there  was  tension  between  com|5cting 
objectives.  If  the  ROE  was  too  restrictive,  it 
would  not  allow  .soldiers  to  protect  themselves 
and  could  hanii>er  o|5erationul  elfoctivcness.  It 
was  neces.sary  to  allow  sufficient  force  to  lx?  used 
to  deter  waiiords  or  bandits  and  demonstrate  US 
resolve  in  delivering  relief  supplies.  If  the  ROE 
was  too  pc'mi.ssive,  US  forces  might  have  Itccii 
ixrrceived  as  using  excessive  force.  If  thtit  hap- 
ixned,  the  mi.ssion  might  no  longer  have  ap- 
Itetucd  humanitarian  in  nature,  and  the  militaiy 
could  have  lost  supix)tt  at  hotne  and  abroad  and 
faced  conllict  escalation  on  the  ground. 

USCENTCOM  balanced  these  competing 
objectives  by  basing  the  Restore  Hope  ROEion 
the  standing  USCENTCOM  peacetime  ROE 
and  then  making  adjustments  for  the  s|recial  sit¬ 
uation  in  Somalia,  A  great  deal  of  effort  had 
been  put  into  writing  the  peacetime  ROIf,  and  it 
was  well  -known  and  understootl.  For  the  mo.st 
part,  USCENTCOM  simply  applied  the  ba.se- 
line  rules  on  hostile  acts,  intent  and  force  to  the 
operation. 

ROE  Dissemination.  The  JTE  di.s,seminated 
the  ROE  and  o|Xjrating  mles  via  operation  plans 
(OPLANS),  35, (XX)  unclassiiied  cads  given  to 
soldiers,  briefings,  command  information  chan¬ 
nels  and  training  scenarios  for  soldiers,  llie  cards 
were  probably  the  most  effective  tool  Ix'cau.se 
they  were  clear  and  conci.se,  ensuring  maximum 
understanding  and  dissemination,  ITe  I  MEE 
printed  and  issued  them  Irefore  troo|r  deployment 
to  ensure  that  troops  had  them  when  they  entered 
the  country. 


A  Marine  prepares' 
to  search  a  building  ' 
l.in  Mogadishu. 


“The  essence  of  any  rules  oj 
engagement  Ls  the  decision  to  shoot  or 
not  to  shoot.”  Joint  doctrine  defines 
ROE  as  rules  '‘which  delineate  the 
circumstances  and  limitations  under 


which  United  .States  forces  will  initiate 
and/or  continue  combat  engagement  with 
other  forces  encountered.  ” 


Article  32  Case.s.  There  were  .several  higlt- 
visibility  Article  32  ca.ses  in  Eebaiai'y  and  March 
1993,  in  which  soldiers  were  accused  of  inap- 
propiiale  use  of  force.  The  Conde  case  was  one 
such  incident,  in  another  ca.se,  .Sergeant  Walter 
.lohn.son  shot  a  .Somali  running  towsiixl  his 
vehicle  Ix'cause  he  Ix'liesed  the  Somali  was  car- 
lyiiig  a  hand  grenatle.  .lohnson  was  later  cleared 
of  any  wrongdoing  Ix-cause  he  had  acted  in  self 
defense.  The  eommaixl  in  Somalia  was  very 
hesitant  to  issue  any  clarifications  to  solrlicrs 
about  the  cases  Ixrcause  militiuy  crimmaixls  arc 
rc.stricted  in  the  information  they  can  release 
by  .Staff  .ludge  Advexate  (.S.IA)  General  regula¬ 
tions,  legal  ethics  and  concern  that  it  might  intlu- 
ence  tlccisions  in  the  ca.ses.  But  many  soldiers 
naturally  a.s.sumed  the  worst  -  that  the  soldiers 
accused  were  Ix-ing  ''stmng-uif'  to  apix'a.se 
.Somalis,  politicians  and  the  press. 

ROE  Exphmalions  anti  Clarilkations.  Sex  - 
oral  units  asked  for  tailored  ROl-i  explanations 
and  chu'ifications.  Tailored  explanations  focused 
on  particular  instances  that  s|x'eilic  units  might 
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find  themselves  in.  For  example,  the  JTF  SJA 
wrote  a  convoy  commander’s  briefing  that  was 
never  disseminated.  Clarifications  focused  on 
ROE  questions,  such  as  whether  soldiers  could 
u.se  deadly  force  to  protect  weapons. 

Differences  of  opinion  concerning  tailored 
explanations  and  clarifications  reflected  differ¬ 
ing  service  cultures,  Many  Army  olficers  and 


If  the  ROE  was  too  restrictive, 
it  would  not  allow  soldiers  to  protect 
themselves  and  could  hamper  operational 
effectiveness. . . . 

If  the  ROE  was  too  permissive,  US 
forces  might  have  been  perceived  as  using 
excessive  force . . .  the  mission  might  no 
longer  have  appeared  humanitarian  in 
nature,  and  the  military  could  have  lost 
support  at  home  and  abroad  and  faced 
conflict  escalation  on  the  grouiul. 


staff  lawyers  usually  favored  clarifications.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  Marines — including  some 
of  those  on  the  JTF  staff — usually  felt  that  it  was 
tetter  to  let  the  soldiers  rely  on  their  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  not  confu.se  them  with  more  mles.  An 
example  of  the  Army’s  approach  to  more  sjx- 
cific  ROE  can  te  seen  in  the  Army’s  Rcsiotv 
Hope  OFLAN,  which  did  not  just  reiterate  the 
,1TF  ROB  on  hostile  intent  but  listed  several 
ways  in  which  soldiers  could  tell  if  they  faced 
hostile  intent.'^ 

Some  officers  thought  that  in  the  Restore 
Hope  case — in  which  n  Marine  .rfF  had  control 
over  Army  units  that  expected  more  detailed 
ROE  explanations- — it  might  be  better  to  eir  on 
the  side  of  issuing  the  guidance  that  subordinate 
commands  may  expect. 

ROE  Precedence.  Soldiers  in  Somalia  some¬ 
times  confused  ROFl  with  other  mles  governing 
the  use  of  ibree.  I'or  example,  Mtuine  Corps 
giiaid  mles  allow  the  u.se  of  deadly  force  in  sev- 
eial  circum.stanccs  which  include  apprehending 
or  preventing  the  escaix;  of  an  individual  and  pro¬ 
tecting  weapons  or  other  proixity.'*’  The  cmx  of 


the  problem  in  Somalia  was  confusion  over 
which  mles  took  precedence  in  that  area  of 
operations:  the  tinclassilied  cards  given  to  sol¬ 
diers  or  the  a  .ual  ROE. 

Proportionate  Force.  One  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  ROF2  problems  in  Somalia  concerned 
the  use  of  piopoitionate  force  against  low-level 
threats.  Due  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  such 
threats,  the  command  laid  given  only  limited 
thought  to  this  problem  before  the  oiieialion. 
Although  the  ROE  directed  an  incremental,  gra¬ 
duated  rc.spon.se,  effective  methods  of  defense 
.short  of  deadly  force  were  practically  nonexis¬ 
tent.  Somalis  learned  c|uickly  that  despite  verbal 
warnings  and  shows  of  force,  US  soldiers  would 
not  shoot  at  children  throwing  rocks  or  swarm¬ 
ing  vehicles  to  steal  things.  There  was  little  that 
could  be  done  at  first.  The  results  were  injuries 
to  .soldiers  (.some  seiious  wounds  from  thrown 
rocks),  fiustiation  and  inappropriate  actions 
(such  as  throwing  nicks  back). 

Soldiers  eventually  discovered  more  ap¬ 
propriate  solutions  to  the  iiroblein."  One  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  avoid  these  low-level  threats  by  tak¬ 
ing  alternate  driving  rotitcs,  nut  diiving  during 
rush  hour  and  putting  barbed  wire  around 
vehicles  to  prevent  Somalis  iVom  jumping  onto 
them.  Another  .solution  was  to  develop  means  to 
counter  these  threats^ — means  short  of  tleadly 
force — including  cariying  lent  pegs,  batons  and 
slicks  to  repci  Somalis, 

Cayenne  Pepiter  Spray.  When  les.ser  mea¬ 
sures  of  nondeadly  force  failed  and  verbal  warn¬ 
ings  went  unheeded,  cayenne  |X'p[x;r  was  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  proixtrtionale  force  against 
low-level  threats.  The  spray  hel|)od  soldiers 
avoid  llie  dilemma  of  using  other  nondeadly 
means  of  force,  many  of  which  proved  to  be 
ineffective,  ;uid  using  deadly  force  which  was 
usually  not  appropriate.  Tire  spray  was  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  merely  waving  any  aerosol  can  in  the 
air  was  said  to  ward  off  Somalis  by  the  end  ol' 
the  ojx;rytion.’“  It  was  an  effective  deteneiil 
because  .soldiers  u.scd  it  and  Somalis  learned 
they  would. 

There  were,  however,  two  unexpected  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  use  of  cayenne  pcppei'  spray. 
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Dijfemices  of  opinion  concerning  tailored  explanations  and  clarifications 
reJJcctcd  differing  se/yice  cultures.  Many  Army  officers  and  stajf  lawyeis  usually  favored 
clarijications.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Marines — including  some  of  those  on  the  JTI' 
stajf—usually  felt  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  soldiers  rely  on  their  good judgment 
and  not  confuse  them  with  more  rules. 


I'iisi.  Umi'  of  iii;i|)pro|iiiati.’  use  loti  k)  a  tlolay  in 
rcquosliiig  lo  oblain  and  use  il,  as  well  as  a 
tcnglliy  appi'Dvai  pixicoss.  Soeoiid,  sumo  sul  ■ 
diers  wore  alroady  hositanl  lu  use  deadly  l\iieo, 
even  when  appn)prialc,  duo  lu  ponding  Arlielo 
32  eases,  d’hoy  boeamo  more  hesilaiU  hoeauso 
oayenno  popper  spray  etiuld  bo  used  as  a  siibsti- 
Uile  fur  deadly  furee.  in  one  insiancc,  a  Somali 
allaekod  a  soldier  with  a  knife.  Instead  of 
shooting  the  Somali,  other  soldiers  netirby 
trsod  the  spray.  Allliutigh  the  spray  worked  and 
the  Marine  e.seaped  unharmed,  the  Somtili  bad 
attempted  to  slab  one  Mtirine  I'our  times  before 
lie  w:is  subdued  with  the  spray.  In  this  ease, 
deadly  furee  may  have  Ix'on  ealletl  fur,  bill  the 
Mtiriiies  saw  eayemie  pepper  spray  as  a  stib- 
slilute  fur  deadly  Itiree,  instead  tifas  aeomple- 
meiit. 


Wca|M»n.s  I’rotcetion.  A  sigmlieanl  point  of 
tiisagreemeiu  and  eunftision  was  whether  the 
ROl-  allowed  the  use  of  deatlly  furee  to  luoieei 
weajxins.  At  one  point,  the  Army  inserietl  a 
statement  in  its  fragmentary  ortler  staling:  ''Use 
of  deadly  foree  is  aiithori/ed  lo  iires'enl  theft  of 
wea|X)ns  or  NV(is  (night  vision  goggles).”'' 
After  .some  di.scussion,  the  CM'i'l'  deeiiieLl  that 
deadly  foree  could  Iv  irsed  lo  proleel  only  weap¬ 
ons,  but  the  tleeision  was  not  disseminated. 

This  rlecision  eausetl  .several  rlilemmas.  hirst, 
il  iliil  not  di.stinguish  between  two  ea.ses.  In  one 
in.slanee,  a  Somali  stealing  a  weapon  and  then 
threatening  a  .soldier  with  il  on  the  spot,  eleaiiy 
ealletl  Ibrlhe  u.se  of  foree  untler  "hostile  intent.' 
In  another  ease,  a  Som;ili  stealing  tin  unlotuletl 
gun  and  running  awtiy  with  il  slung  o\er  liis 
btiek,  may  not  presenl  tin  immetlitite  thretil  to  the 
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The  weapons  confiscation 
policy  changed  throughout  the  operation; 
ROE  did  not.  The  weapons  confiscation 
policy  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
capability  of  factions  and  bandits  to 
conduct  attacks  and  thereby  lower  the 
level  of  violence  in  the  countiy. 


M'ldicr,  Huwcvor,  llic  sDldicr  might  want  to 
shoot  the  Somali  to  prevent  the  gun  from  falling 
into  llie  wrong  hands  and  Ixing  used  against  the 
US  military  in  the  fulure. 

Beeatise  there  were  so  many  guns  in  Somalia, 
it  is  not  dear  why  using  deadly  foree  to  slop  a 
Somali  from  stealing  a  pistol  was  appropriate 
but  using  deadly  foree  to  stop  him  from  stealing 
N  VCis  was  not.  After  all,  the  NVCis  eould  have 
gi\en  a  |xilential  attacker  a  greater  tactical  ad- 
\  antagc  than  a  pi.stol,  I'inally,  it  is  not  clear  why, 


if  it  was  acceptable  for  a  soldier  to  use  deadly 
force  to  protect  a  weapon,  the  decision  was  not 
widely  disseminated. 

Weapons  Contlseation  Policy,  lliere  was 
confusion  between  the  weapons  confi.scation 
poliey  and  ROE.  The  wetipons  confiscation  pol¬ 
icy  changaJ  throughout  the  oiieration;  ROE  did 
not.  'llie  weapons  conilscation  jiolicy  was  de¬ 
signed  to  leduce  the  capability  of  factions  and 
bandits  to  conduct  attticks  and  thereby  lower  the 
level  of  violence  in  the  country.  This  policy 
dictated  when  a  soldier  could  challenge  and 
di.sann  a  Somali.  Tlie  command  promulgated 
changes  in  weapotis  conftscation  iiiles  in  a  scries 
of  commander’s  |X)licy  guidance,  which  might  be 
thought  of  as  o|x;rating  mles. 

Tlie  confusimi  between  ROE  and  the  weap¬ 
ons  conliscation  poliey  had  its  roots  in  the  ROE 
section  that  defined  armed  individuals  as  threats 
and  .stated  that  they  "could”  be  challenged.  This 
section  did  not  .say  whether  such  individuals 
“should”  be  challenged  though.  That  decision 
was  left  to  policy  guidance.  In  this  ca.se.  ROE 
was  pertnissive;  policy  gtiidttnce  was  directive. 

Mullinatioiuil  ()|K‘rations.  UNITAE  wanted 
to  relea.se  US  ROE.  to  coalition  forces  to  crxir- 
dinate  ROE  i.ssties  with  them.  USCHNTCOM 
developed  a  releasable  version  that  wtis  given 
to  coalitioti  allies.  USCENTCOM  and  I  INITAl^ 
.strongly  urued  foreign  commandeis  to  adojit  US 
ROE. 

Most  coalition  membei  s  a|)pcured  to  adopt  it. 
though  some  made  changes.  They  probably 
agreed  to  use  US  ROE.  for  .several  leasons: 

•  UvS  and  coalition  commanders  had  similar 
strategics  to  counter  current  threats. 

•  Failure  of  the  first  UN  mission  in  Somalia 
was  panially  attributable  to  re.strictise  ROE. 

•  Moie  ix'rmissive  ROE  was  not  conducive 
to  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the  mission. 

•  Coalition  forces  faced  few  national  ixilitical 
constraints  due  to  relatively  few  casualties  sus¬ 
tained  during  the  mission. 

•  Mo.st  foreign  military  forces  do  not  place  as 
much  emphasis  or  thought  on  ROE  as  drx  s  the 
United  States. 

This  review  of  ROE  in  Operation  Restore 
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[At  first]  effective  methods  of  defense  short  of  deadly  force  were  practically 
nonexistent.  Somalis  learned  quickly  that  despite  verbal  warniiif's  and  shows  of  force, 
soldiers  would  not  shoot  at  children  throwing  rocks  or  swarming  vehicles  to 

steal  things _ The  results  were  injuries  to  soldiers,  frustration  and  inappropriate 

actions  (such  as  throwing  rocks  hack). 


Hope  le;uls  lo  several  lossoiis  I'di  I'uluiv  leatlers; 

•  Coniiitaiuleis  sluuild  develop  ROli  ap- 
pi'opriale  lor  die  situalioii  to  ensure  dial  a  proper 
balanee  is  siruek  tor  hiimanilarian  operalions  and 
other  siniilai'  relief  missions. 

«  ROl'i  should  k’  ba.secl  on  sUinding  |x;aee- 
lime  ROM  and  wriUen  in  acleiu'and  easily  under- 
stoixl  mmincr  dial  is  neither  too  restrictive  nor  loo 
ixmiissive, 

•  la'aders  must  make  important  decisions 
Ix’i'ore  the  oix'ratioii  begins.  It  is  extremely 
important  lo  determine  whether  detitlly  force  can 
Ix'  u.sed  to  protect  weapons  and  ecjuipnient  and  lo 
consider  wiiiit  nondeadly  means  of  force  may  lx 
appropriate  for  the  situalii  u. 

•  (iain  the  necessary  appi’oval  from  higher 
headquarters  Ixfore  an  o|xralion  begins  to  ensure 
the  tM'I'l'  has  llie  aullioriiy  to  use  riot  control 


agents  and  di.stribute  cayenne  [xpper  spin)  lo  his 
troops. 

•  Write  o|X'ratitig  mles  based  on  the  ROb  in 
a  cletir  and  concise  manner. 

•  Distribute  the  comiilcted  ROb  cards  before 
trcKip  eleployiiient. 

•  Develop  training  ure.xercise  airls  lo  ensure 
that  soldiers  undersltmd  the  ROb  and  are  not  just 
memorizing  them. 

•  Coii.sidcr  ctuefully  lailoreil  ROb  explana¬ 
tions,  es|x'ci;dly  for  units  Ironi  serxices  that 
exixct  llieni. 

A  serious  leadcrshiii  challenge  is  ensuring 
that  soldiers  do  not  confu.se  ROb  sviih  oilier 
guidelines.  Soldiers  iiiust  understand  that  ROI , 
lakes  precedence  over  all  other  rules  go\em 
ing  the  use  of  force,  and  lhe\  must  know  the 
difference  between  ROb  and  the  weapons 
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Cayenne  pepper  was  an  effective 
means  of  proportionate  force  apainst 
low-level  threats.  The  spray  helped 
soldiers  avoid  the  dilemma  of  usiiif'  other 
nondeadly  means  of  force,  many  of 
which  proved  to  he  ineffective,  and  using 
deadly  force  which  was  usually  not 
appropriate.  The  spray  was  so  effective 
that  merely  waving  any  aerosol  cm  in  the 
air  was  said  to  ward  off  Somalis  by  the 
end  of  the  operation. 


coni'iscatiuii  policy. 

Coniinandeis  sliould  dis.scmiiiatc  ajipropiiatc 
inibnnation  on  the  use  oribice  during  tlie  opera¬ 
tion.  Coniniandcr,s  should  claril'y  any  incidents 
of  inappropiiate  u.se  ol'  ibrec  so  soldiers  arc  not 
hesitant  to  u.se  Ibrec  when  ncccs.s;uy,  which  non¬ 
deadly  tneiuis  oi' force  iuc  appropriate  and  which 
iiie  not,  and  that  cayenne  pepper  spray  is  not  a 
substitute  for  appropriate  use  of  deadly  force. 

At  tlte  .same  time,  leaders  .should  lx.'  wary  of 
an  impoitant  lesson  learned  from  Restore  Hope: 
ROIi  will  continue  to  pre.sent  major  problems  in 
future  operations.  ROM  problems  were  minor  in 
Somalia  foi'  two  reasons.  First,  the  potential 
costs  of  .soldiers  overreacting  (such  as,  shooting 


when  they  should  not)  were  small  due  to  the 
small  chance  of  conllict  e.scalation.  The  poten¬ 
tial  co,sts  of  soldiers  underreacting  (not  shooting 
when  they  should)  were  al.so  limited  Ixtcause 
there  were  relatively  few  thre.ats  tt)  soldiers. 

Second,  except  for  a  few  sixcific  instances, 
multinational  o[XMations  were  cooidinated,  not 
eombined.  That  is,  the  troops  oi-terated  in  dilTer- 
enl  .sectors  .so  any  difference  in  “ntititmal"  ROM 
was  unlikely  to  .spill  over.  Ifoix'rations  had  been 
closer,  its  they  were  in  the  city  of  Mogadishu, 
small  ROH  differences  cttuld  have  been  much 
greater. 

ROM  has  Ix'cn  highlighted  as  a  major  success 
.story  from  Restore  Hope.  The  USC'FN'rC'OM 
.staff  wrote  att  appropriate  ROM,  tiiul  oiricers  in 
Somalia  at  all  levels  of  command,  from  the  .I  IT' 
to  .seiviee  components,  to  unit  leaders,  ensured 
that  ROM  was  well  implemented.  Despite  a  few 
incident.s,  .soldiers  on  the  ground  made  good 
decisions  on  the  u.se  ol'  force  in  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  time  and  again. 

Hut  some  tiiinor  problems  and  new  and  iine.x  - 
pected  issues  aro.se.  'When  they  did.  it  took  tinx 
for  ttffieers  to  recogni/,e  the  problems,  develop 
means  to  deal  with  them  aiul  gain  approval  from 
higher  headquailers.  We  must  continue  to  ail- 
dre.s.s  tlie.se  is.sues , so  commanders  can  prepare  to 
deal  with  them  in  future  operations.  MB 
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Task  Fotxje  2-87 

Lessons  from  Restore  Hope 

Major  Martin  N.  Stanton,  US  Army 


During  I'chmary  I W3,  (here  was  coiisid- 
cniblc  iiiirosl  and  iactioiial  IlglUinj;  br- 
tween  two  major  warlord  ibives  in  ll'.c  soallicm 
Somali  town  oi'Kismayu.  On  22  I  vbruary.Task 
I  •oivc  ('I'l  ■')  2  iV7  was  aloilcd  by  Joinl  Task  Force 
Soiiuili/i  headquariors  to  displace  the  majority  of 
its  comlitii  power  and  command  and  control  (C^) 
dements  from  Humanitarian  Relief  Sector 
(HRS)  Markti  to  reinforce  IF  3-14  and  the  1st 
Helgittii  I'iirttchule  Battalion  at  Kismayu.  11' 
2-  (S7  wtts  instmeted  to  assume  risk  and  leave  it 
stibstantiiilly  reduced  force  in  HRS  Markti  to 
eoniintie  security  and  humajiitatian  lelief  o|x'r 
itiions  tlicre.  ITom  23  Fcbitiary  to  3  March,  TF' 
2  (S7(--)  coiuluctcd  operations  in  HRS  Kismtiyti 
while  'IT'  .i-!4  (which  was  scheduled  tt)  depan 
llie  theater  lint  had  Iwcn  dcltiyetl  for  over  tt  week 
due  to  tiiisitible  conditions)  conducletl  security 
opertilions  norlli  of  Kismttyti  in  the  Jubba  River 
Viillcy  near,lilib. 

TT  2  (S7  opertilions  hej.tan  witli  a  400 
kilometer  road  march  within  24  hours  of  noli- 
ficatioii  to  move.  Within  36  hours  of  arrival, 
the  'IT'  conducted  a  combined  liou.se  to  house 
sweep  ofthc  city  of  Kismayu  in  conjunction  with 
Helgian  I'orees.  This  swcei")  Unik  three  days  and 
resulted  in  .severtil  fire  fights  willt  elements 
Ix’longing  to  General  Morgan  tiiid  Colonel  .le.ss, 
rivtil  Somali  wtiiiortls.  On  the  Ihiixl  day,  ritiling 
and  street  lighting  empted  ihrouglioul  Kismayu, 
and  TT'  2  <S7  deployed  security  I'orees  to  track 
tiown  gunmen  aiul  terrori.sts  who  were  rtindomly 
sprtiying  civiliatts  with  small-tu'ins  fax-  tuKi  gie- 
naiies,  During  this  oiKn'tilionitl  phti.se,  TT'  2  (S7 
elements  killed  live  gunmen,  wounded  or  cap¬ 
tured  live  others  aiul  apprehended  12  bandits 
with  no  liicndly  los.ses.  TT'2--<V7  wtis  insliximen- 
lal  in  a.ssi.sling  the  Tsl  Belgians  separate  rioting 


Intelligence  gathering . . .  uy/.v  based 
ahnost  exclusively  on  human  intelligence: 

infonnation  provided  volnniarily  by 
Somalis  or  through  interrogation  of  cap¬ 
tured  bandits  or  gunmen  by  (  V  pemmnel. 
Cl  and  special  forces  units  were  the  most 
accurate  source  of  in  formation.  Direct 
contact  with  local  informers  proved  to  l)e 
the  lea.st  accurate.  ImcuI  in  formers  were 
usually  trying  to  gain  advantage  over 
the  people  they  were  in  forming  on. 


factioii.s.  TT'2-  (S7  metlics  Healed  more  llitiii  71) 
.Somali.s,  many  of  whom  had  been  gitiesomely 
loiiured  by  rival  I'actions 

On  2  March.  TT'2  .S7iedeplo)ed  Alpha  2  67, 
which  conducted  "anti  btindifoivriitioiis  til  Bar 
rtiween  route  back  to  1  IKS  Maik.i.  This  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  one  ‘■technie.il"  whicle  ta  spe¬ 
cial  modifietl  truck  that  e, trues  a  m.iehineguii 
or  other  crew  serwil  weapon)  and  I'otn  bandits 
with  .small  aitns  wea|)ons.  The  remaindei  ol’tlic 
batlitlion  (minus  Bravo  2  <S7.  which  wsis  tiltached 
to  the  Belgian  unit  to  ie|dtice  deptiiling  TT  2  hi 
eletnents)  redx’ployed  on  3  March,  and  all  task 
foiee  as.sels  were  in  the  tt,s.sembl>  aiett  in  HITS 
Miirkti  Ittler  that  evening.  No  iiKijor  luechtini- 
eal  breakilowns  oeciirred  on  either  movement, 
tind  the  ta,sk  force  coini>leiexl  both  road  marches 
on  .schedule  with  all  vehicles.  'The  following 
battlefield  opeixiting  systems  lessons  letuned 
summary  details  actions  taken  at  Kismtivn. 

Command  and  Control 

The  use  of  an  tiirborne  obseiwation  or  com 
mand  posl  (C’P)  greatly  enhatieexl  swee|r  and 
■settreh  openitions.  During  setirch  operations 
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conducted  25  to  27  Fcbiiiaiy,  TF  2-<S7  and  the 
1st  Belgians  made  use  of  an  airborne  liaison 
and  C-  team  in  an  Allouctte  observation  heli¬ 
copter.  The  team  consisted  of  both  battalions’ 
operations  officers  with  a  radio  configuration 
that  allowed  simultaneous  eommunication  on 
command  networks.  The  ability  to  quickly  fly 
from  one  side  of  town  to  the  other,  orbit  trouble 
spots  and  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  two 
battalions  from  the  air  were  key  factors  in  en¬ 
suring  there  were  no  friendly  fire  incidents. 
The  helicopter  orbited  the  city  daily  for  three 
days  during  the  sweep-and-search  operation. 


During  setunh  operations  conducted 
25  to  27  February,  TF  2-87  and  the  1st 
Belgians  made  use  oj  an  airborne 
liaison  and  team  in  an  Allouette 
observation  helicopter. , , .  The  ability  to 
(juickly  Jly  from  one  side  of  town  to  the 
other,  orbit  trouble  spots  and  coordinate 
the  actions  of  the  two  battalions  from  the 
air  were  key  factors  in  ensuring  there 
were  no  friendly  fire  incidents. 


Some  considerations  for  using  airborne  C’  pkil- 
fonns  for  this  ty|)c  of  oiwrtition  incltule: 

•  Hlfecti  ve  in  a  low  oi‘  no  air  tlcl'ensc  artillery 
threat  environment. 

•  Friendly  troops  and  vehicles  should  have 
visible  markings. 

•  Helicopter  must  have  loom  for  map  boards 
and  jacks  for  battalion  radio  nets  or  ability  to  u.se 
PRC-77  radios. 

•  Communications  capability  with  ground 
forces  is  essential  to  direct  helicopter  over  any 
part  of  overall  o|X‘ration. 

•  Capability  of  marking  buildings  to  lx- 
searched  with  smoke  grenades  or  paint  bombs. 

•  Bullhorn  or  public  address  sy.stem  can  Ix’ 
u.sed  in  psychological  oix'iations  and  civil  af¬ 
fairs  functions. 

Hxchange  of  liaison  officers  (LNOs)  with 
other  coalition  as.sets  is  essential.  LNOs  were 
exchanged  between  the  Belgians  and  1’F  2-ti7 
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down  to  company  level.  Belgian  LNOs  came 
with  their  own  Mercedes  jeeps  and  a  complete 
complement  of  radios  that  allowed  them  to  o|X'r- 
ate  on  both  US  and  Belgian  frequencies.  The 
exchange  of  LNOs  at  company  level  was  another 
coordination  measure  taken  to  ensure  sal’ety 
throughout  o|XMational  execution.  Although  it 
was  impractical  to  collocate  main  CPs,  1  ,N(  )s 
were  exchanged  between  main  CPs.  'Phis  ex¬ 
change  of  fully  briefed  liaison  ixrsonnel.  who 
were  cogni/ant  of  both  battalions'  plans,  played 
a  critical  role  in  ensuring  that  the  two  battalions 
worked  together  without  incident  in  a  com|rli- 
cated  militai'y  operations  on  urbani/.cd  terrain 
(MOUT)  environment. 

Ba.scd  upon  this  highly  successful  cxpci  icncc, 
1  .strongly  recommend  tlie  following  liaison  ex¬ 
changes:  Collocate  CPs  or  LNOs  within  the 
re.sjiccliveCPs,  in  forward  C'Ps,  in  airborne  CPs 
and  down  to  company  level  if  possible. 

Reading  grids  on  a  city  map  can  Ix'  slow  and 
awkward  when  a  situation  dictates  rapid  re- 
spon.se.  U.se  graphics  to  divide  the  city  into  ntim 
lx“red  blexks  that  can  Ix’  quickly  accessed.  Foi' 
example,  the  southern  part  of  sector  B2  allows  for 
immediate  reference  and  identificiition.  It  also 
helps  the  reaction  force  quickly  apportion  respon¬ 
sibility  for  sectors  to  siilxiixlinatc  units, 

Put  up  actual  signs  or  jiaint  the  sales  of  the 
building  with  pha.se  lines  or  graphics  control 
measure  names.  However,  this  is  only  effec¬ 
tive  if  you  have  a  .secure  net  and  there  is  no  sig¬ 
nificant  electronic  wmiiu'c  (FVV)  threat  If  there 
is  ati  liW  threat,  other  pixx'eilurcs  may  have  to 
be  im|)lemenled. 

Dissemination  of  graphics  control  measures 
between  task  force  elements  is  critical.  The  Bel¬ 
gians  u.sed  an  alphanumeric  sysK  in  for  naming 
phase  lines.  U.S  Forces  used  a  proper  name  s\  s- 
tem.  Control  measures  shoukl  be  sorterl  out  m 
advance  to  avoid  confusion.  LN(fs  should  also 
be  plttced  at  contact  points  if  possible  to  ensure 
the  alignment  of  forces. 

In  tiddilion  to  the  airborne  CP,  we  placcil  a 
relay  point  on  high  ground  outsiile  the  city  to 
minimize  radio  dead  space.  In  general,  strive  to 
have  as  many  redundant  communications  links 
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HxdHmf>e  oflJ^Os  with  oilier  coalilion  msels  is  essenlial.  I.NOs  mre  exThunaed 
between  the  liel^ians  and  IT  2-87  down  to  einnpany  level . .  .to  ensure  safety  through¬ 
out  operational  execution. . . .  This  exchange  of  fully  briefed  liaison  personnel,  who  were 
cofiiiizant  of  both  battalions '  plans,  played  a  critical  role  in  ensuring;  that  the  two  battalions 
worked  together  without  incident  in  a  complicated  MOV  T  environment. 


;is  possible.  'I'lie  IT'  signal  ollkei  sluuikl  do  a 
coiiimunicalioiis  profile  of  llie  eily  and  lune 
siiboi'tlinale  unils  report  any  radio  dead  spaee 
eneountered. 

Maneuver 

MOUT  was  eondiieied  in  aeeordiinee  witli 
prevailing  Army  doeirine.  I  lowever,  iheiv  were 
.several  unique  eliaraelerislies  o|'  the  .Somali 
operalional  oinironment  that  required  eerlain 
laelieal  etailrol  mea.siires.  Ikiildinp  seareli  teams 
were  .si|iiad  si/e  beeause  |ilatoon  si/e  elements 
proved  too  larpe  and  fire  teams  weie  too  small 
to  provide  essential  .seeitrity. 

I  rontape  was  determiiierl  by  bnildiiii'.  type, 
si/e  and  spaeinp.  Sqiiatl  fiontape  eonki  be  as 
little  as  lOloZ.S  meters  lone  btiiklinp).  Another 


way  ol  eonirollinp  sqiunl  sectors  \\as  to  assipn 
specific  bnildinps  to  each  squad.  Once  si|nads 
eom|ilelerl  their  searches,  they  wailed  nnlil  all 
si|uads  completed  their  res|)eclive  bnildinps 
before  movinploihe  ne\l  set  ofdesipnaled  bnikk 
inps.  This  eiisiiied  eoiilrol  of  squarl  searches  aiul 
prevented  teams  from  pellinp  ahead  of  the  rest. 

To  be  effective,  \isible  flank  coordiiialioii 
must  be  eonliiuioiis.  An\  loss  of  visual  contact 
with  flank  forces  nuisl  be  reported  immedialelw 

Wl.en  eiiconnlei  nip  small  arms  lire,  the  first 
impulse  was  to  bead  direcllc  for  it.  This  nor 
mally  resulted  m  the  pniimaii  I'cllinp  away  be 
cause  punmeii  seldom  sia\  in  one  place  after  fir 
inp.  The  correct  lliinp  to  do  is  w  atch  the  crowd. 
It  will  invariable  recoil  from  the  direction  of 
fire.  ( iiinmen  w  ill  not  ch.ise  their  larpels.  Their 
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When  encoimteriiifi  small-amis  fire,  the  fust  impulse  m^o,v  to  head  directly  for  it. 

This  nornudly  resulted  in  the  fpinman  f'ettiiif'  away  because  gunmen  seldom  stay  in  one 
place  after  firing.  The  correct  thing  to  do  is  watch  the  crowd.  It  will  invariably 
recoil  from  the  direction  of  fire.  Gunmen  will  not  chase  their  targets.  Their  object 
is  a  quick  flurry  of  fire  and  then  escape. 


cihjcc;!  i,s  11  quick  lluri'y  of  lire  aud  llicii  escape. 
They  will  ii.sually  flee  in  a  direeliim  opposite  (lie 
direction  tlie  crowd  is  running. 

liased  on  tlie  direction  tlie  crowd  is  rtiiintng. 
try  to  Hank  tlie  gutinian  and  anticipate  his  route 
ol' escape  by  sentling  trooiis  down  siile  stivets. 
liy  doing  tliis,  you  can  place  yourseH'  on  the 
gunman's  route  of  escape  if  you  are  quick 
eiHHigli.  Often,  rtinning  into  .soldiers  iiiiex|X'cl- 
edly  will  cause  the  gunman  to  |ianic  and  open 
fire  in  an  attempt  to  break  contact. 

Most  engagements  took  |)lace  under  25  me¬ 
ters,  some  as  close  as  1(1  meter.'..  Most,  but  not 
all,  were  at  night.  I'raetice  ririii.n  with  NODs 
(I'V.S  4.S  and  7s).  point  firing  iechiiii.|ue.s 
andtheoki  Vietnam  qtiick  kill  range.  Contacts 
\sere  r|ulek.  close  and  over  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  Troops  must  lx  trained  to  shoot  their  indi- 
\  idual  and  crew  served  weapons  while  wearing 
flak  vests  and  helmets.  Train  your  .soldiers  to 
mil  a  1(X)  yard  dash  in  full  load  Ixaring  equip¬ 
ment.  helmet  and  flak  jacket.  They  must  be 
able  to  stop,  aim  and  hit  a  mo\  ing  or  station- 
ary  target  tn  3  .seconds  or  less.  This  is  in>rmalls 
all  the  time  they  will  have  before  the  "target" 
drappeais. 


Night  identification  devices  such  as  bud  lights 
and  glint  laix  are  lilesavers,  1  inch  .soldier  needs 
one  or  the  other.  Also  useful  are  infrared  flash¬ 
lights  and  spotlights, 

Units  need  lo  have  sufficient  forced  entry 
aids,  stich  as  sledgehammers,  a.ses  and  bolt  cut¬ 
ters  to  properly  otitfit  line  .squads  so  that  time  is 
not  lo.sl  getting  these  items  to  the  foru  aul  teaitts. 
A  good  technique  is  to  assign  one  truck  to  each 
platoon  and  cany  all  sjvcial  erjuipment  tmine 
rletectors,  cittrenching  looks  and  flex  cuTs)  on  it. 

Mine  iletectors  arc  essential  in  searehin.e  for 
burieil  wcajions  either  in  yards  or  uiuler  lloois. 
Watch  lor  freshiv  turned  earth,  anil  sweep  all 
freshly  dug  graves.  Vei y  rarely  do  .Somalis  burs 
metal  objects  with  people.  VN'eapons  vsere  found 
in  fresh  graves  by  Bravo  2  .'’•'.7  during  Kismayu 
ojxrations. 

'Tube  launched,  oirtieally  tracked,  wire 
guided  ('TOW )  vehicles  were  u.seful  in  the  cordon 
areas  outside  of  |xi})ulation  centers  where  inter- 
visibiiity  liistances  were  grcatei.  'They  useii  their 
themial  sights  to  pick  up  movement  ami  ban  the 
mobility  to  check  out  any  su.spkioii.s  activity. 

'TOW  and  military  police  vehicles  with  .spot¬ 
lights  were  useitil  for  armed  presence  oi'  show 
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of  -l'orce  piiU'ols.  They  wcie  ;iiso  used  to  (.Ic- 
cei\o  gunmen  inlu  believing  ihat  UN  t'urees 
were  unly  patrolling  by  vehicle  at  night  and 
could  he  easily  avoided.  While  th.is  obvious 
show  of  foice  was  going  on.  squad-si/e  dis¬ 
mounted  patrols  innitra'.ed  into  aretis  tliat  gun¬ 
men  u.sed  to  avoid  mounted  ptttrols. 

Troops  learned  lioss'  ;md  where  to  look  tor 
concealed  weapons.  Likely  jolaces  were  on  rcxtl's 
;ind  under  tloors.  Often,  wetipons  were  broken 
down  and  hidden  in  pieces  in  wells  or  water 
cisterns  or  witipped  in  plastic  btigs  ;ind  phieed 
in  latrines. 

Soldiers  shouki  wear  minimum  equipment 
line  to  the  e.streme  he;it,  physicttl  exertion  tmil 
the  need  to  mow  quickly  through  crowded  and 
restrictive  areas.  At  the  same  time,  .soldiers 
must  conlinuc  lo  wear  their  body  armor  and  hel¬ 
mets.  TL'  2-(S'7  developed  a  ''slaiking  uiiiform" 
that  included  helmet,  flak  vesl,  \seapon.  five 
magazines  (Idtir  in  flak  vest  pocket,  one  in 
weapon),  a  2-quarl  canteen  on  a  sliap  and  a 
first-  aid  pouch  attached  to  the  flak  vest.  Lach 
ieacli'r  carried  a  FR('-  1 2b  radio  in  the  flak  wst 
pocket.  Squad  automatic  weapon  gunners  would 
cany  4{K)  rounds  of  ammunition.  No  grenades 
were  carrietl  as  this  uas  a  xiolation  of 'lie  rules 
of  engagement  (ROL).  An  exception  was  the 
M2().d  gunners,  who  carried  six  round  ban¬ 
doliers.  Iliis  light  load  could  be  justified  be¬ 
cause  dedicaterl  support  w'hicles  with  supirlies 
(water,  ammunition  and  first-aid  kits)  were 
always  extremely  close  at  hand.  The  lighter 
load  also  gave  our  .soldiers  a  belle  chance  of 
dealing  with  the  Heel  Somali  gunmen. 

The  Somali  people  knew  the  ROL  and  would 
push  them  to  the  linat  In  future  operations  of 
this  nature,  expect  insurgeiiis  to  push,  the  limit 
and  be  prepared  lo  deal  with  this  condition 
quickly  and  effectively. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  Chemical 

A  primary  lesson  learned  tluriiig  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  that  .  lOl  agents  do  not  respect  unit 
boundaries.  If  you  are  going  toempkn'  not  con¬ 
trol  agents,  ensure  thorough  coordination  with 
atljacenl  units. 


Sappers  performed  mnbilily 
tasks  and  emplaced  obstacles  around  base 
camps  throufihout  Somalia.  The  Kismayii 
operation,  in  particular,  presented  some 
iniupie  uses  for  sappers  in  low-intensity 
conJUcl  en  vironments. 

C  'oncertuui  wire . . .  f^reatly  inhibited  the 
ability  of  people  to  flee  the  cordon  area. 

. . .  The  obstacle  it  offered  to  an  ai'}(ress(n‘  !v 
mobility  made  a  hip  difference  in  our 
ability  to  ^rab  a  trapped  gunman  be  fore 
he  could  escape. 


Fire  Support 

Illumination  missions  prowd  nseful  for  both 
screening  and  city  based  swee|r  and  search 
o(X‘raiious.  Mortar  plaioons  should  increase  the 
amount  of  illumination  uumilions  they  carry 
Llimiuale  while  phosphorous  anti  cany  only  a 
fraction  of  lliC  high  explosivi'  basic  load. 

Canister  fall  is  an  imporlani  consitleralion. 
Mortar  mi.ssions  with  canisier  impact  in  atlja- 
cent  .sectors  must  be  tlumuighlv  coonlinaletl 
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Troops  learned  how  and  where 
to  look  for  concealed  weapons.  Likely 
places  were  on  roofs  and  under  floors. 
Often,  weapons  were  broken  down  and 
hidden  in  pieces  in  well.s  or  water  cisterns 
or  wrapped  in  plastic  baps  and 
placed  in  latrines. 

The  Somali  people  knew  the 
ROE  and  would  push  them  to  the  limit. 
In  future  operations  of  this  nature,  expect 
insurpents  to  push  the  limit  and 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  condition 
quickly  and  effectively. 


vvilli  llic  unit  in  the  adjacciil  scclnr.  lixlrcinc 
care  must  ho  oxcivisud  to  ensure  eanislers  do 
not  fall  ill  populated  areas.  I'urtlier,  illumina¬ 
tion  missions  that  are  neai'  sector  or  patrol 
boundaries  imrst  be  coordinated  with  adjacent 
units  to  prevent  unwanted  illtimination  of  their 
position. 

Mobility,  Countermobility,  Survivability 

Sappers  petTormed  mobility  tasks  and 
emplaced  obstacles  around  base  camps  through¬ 
out  Somtilia.  Tlie  Kismas  u  operatioti,  in  ptirtic- 
Lilar,  pi'csented  some  uniiiue  uses  lor  sappers  in 
low-  intensity  conHicl  environments. 

Concertina  wiie  wa'^  elTective  in  cordoning 
olT  iiortions  ol'tlie  city  that  were  to  be  searched. 
Engineers  linkeil  the  concertina  wiie  together 
to  speed  olTloading  and  emplacement  I'rom 
trucks.  Rolls  were  linked  together  as  they  slooil 
in  the  truck  Ix'd  with  one  cntl  .staked  down.  As 
the  ti'uck  rolled  along,  the  wiie  was  dispen.sed 
Ironi  the  bed.  Once  the  wire  had  been  laid, 
pickets  were  potmded  into  the  grouiKl.  increas¬ 
ing  the  resi.stance  ol  the  wire.  Ideally,  two  single 
strands  should  lie  laiti  siile  by  side.  Wire  coiikl 
be  lairl  over  .sewral  city  blocks  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

The  wire  I'ence  greatly  inhibited  the  ability  ol' 
|X’0|de  to  lice  the  cordon  area,  l.ike  any  tactical 
wire  emplacement,  it  must  be  monilorei.1  by 
IrieiKlIy  lorces.  I'hc  obstacle  it  olTcrerl  to  an 


aggre.ssor's  mobility  inacle  a  bigdil'ference  in  our 
ability  to  grab  a  trapix’d  gunman  Ixiorc  he  could 
e.scape.  Wire  was  most  erfective  when  it  harl  a 
sui  pi  ise  elTect.  such  as  cnijilacing  it  at  tH.'^O  for  a 
dawn  cordon  or  search.  A  word  of  caution 
though;  engineers  should  be  prepared  to  cut 
peoide  and  animals  out  of  the  barlx'd  wire  should 
they  Ivcome  entrapped. 

luigineers  will  be  called  upon  to  blow  up 
munitions  caches  and  ammunition  capttired  from 
bandits.  They  must  have  suHlcient  explosives  on 
hand  and  be  trained  in  safe,  field  expedient 
ilemoliiiiMi  of  capttired  munitions. 

.Sapix'is  should  carry  jiioneer  tool  kits  in  their 
trucks.  The  same  forced  enliy  tools  used  by  in- 
fantiy  units  should  be  readily  available  for  sap¬ 
pers.  Additionally,  the  sapper  platoon  can  be 
u.sed  lor  a  more  thorough  search  of  buildings 
becau.se  they  have  the  eqtiipment  to  rip  up  lloors 
and  e.xcavate  w'clls  or  shafts.  .Stippers  shotikl  also 
bring  mine  detectors  to  seaivh  for  buried  weap¬ 
ons  as  previously  (.le.scrilvd, 

Combat  Service  Support 

Kismayii  operational  support  was  made  eas¬ 
ier  by  the  proxinfity  of  a  C -5  capable  airfield 
and  a  I'tilly  funetioning  support  ba.se  in  the  port 
of  Kismayu.  'Ilie  following  logistics  ob.serxa- 
lions  were  ilrawn  from  this  exercise. 

Units  operating  from  a  central  base  can  draw 
their  logistics  support  there.  The  proximity  to 
the  airfiekl  in  Kismayu  marie  deploying  a 
"full  up"  combat  train  unnecessary. 

A  treatment  team  with  the  battalion's  physi¬ 
cian  assistant  was  deirloy  eil  each  day  to  a  for- 
waixl  assembly  are;i  where  the  task  force  reserx  e 
was  held.  This  treatment  team  was  called  for- 
x.ard  .several  times  to  treat  .Somali  mass  casual¬ 
ties.  A  forw'ard  ■  .'ployerl  treatment  team  was 
e.ssential  becau.se  of  the  lime  it  took  to  drive 
through  Kismayu's  narrow,  winding  city  streets. 
Aiklilionally.  each  company  had  an  ambulance 
with  a  .senior  medic  assigneil  to  it.  If  possible, 
casualty  collection  points  shouki  be  localcrl  ai 
prominent,  easily  accessible  inlcrsecll'  us,  aiul 
rooftops  can  lie  uscil  as  irossible  helico|ner  laiul- 
ing  /.ones. 
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Coi  npanies  should  ensure  that  resupply  tmcks 
with  all  classes  of  supply  are  kept  nearby  so  pla¬ 
toons  can  be  quickly  resupplied.  Keeping  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  close  at  hand  is  critical. 
The  extreme  heat  and  physical  exertion  make 
water  a  potential  “war  stopper.”  For  planning 
puipo.ses,  2-quart  canteens  should  be  replen¬ 
ished  every  2  hours  as  a  minimum. 

Intelligence 

Since  Kismayu  was  not  TF  2-87’s  normal 
area  oi' ojDcration,  there  was  little  opportunity  to 
build  an  intelligence  ba,se.  The  task  force  relied 
in.stead  on  intelligence  provided  by  TF  3-14,  the 
TF  Kismayu  headquarters  and  the  1st  Belgian 
paratroopers.  Intelligence  gathering  in  Somalia 
wiLS  ba,sed  almo.st  exclusively  on  human  intel¬ 
ligence;  information  provided  voluntarily  by 
Somalis  or  through  interrogation  of  captured 
bandits  or  gunmen  by  counterintelligence  (Cl) 
IX’i'sonnel. 

Cl  and  special  forces  units  were  the  most 
accurate  source  of  information,  Direct  contact 
with  kxal  informers  proved  to  be  the  least  accu¬ 
rate.  Local  informers  were  usually  trying  to  gain 
advantage  over  the  people  they  were  informing 
on  by  using  US  forces  to  disarm  or  sulxlue  them. 
Remembei',  very  few  people  will  volunteer 
inibrmation  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
Most  have  an  ulterior  motive.  Be  suspicious  of 
inibrmation  that  is  not  checked  and  evaluated  by 
Cl  teams, 

Becau,se  ol'  the  nature  of  the  oireration,  there 
was  very  little  "to|>-down”  intelligence.  TF  Kis- 
mayu  only  gave  vague  locations  and  estimates 
as  to  numbers  of  insurgents  or  weapons.  Nor 
was  there  a  clear  picture  of  the  various  factions’ 
intent,  d’he  only  u.seful  intelligence  we  received 
was  the  “intcl”  that  we  develoiTed  ourselves  or 
received  fiom  other  allied  o|xrants  in  .sector. 

Interpreters  are  a  tremendous  .source  of  “real 


time”  intelligence,  but  they  can  al.so  have  tribal 
or  factional  loyalties.  It  is  normally  best  to 
have  two  interpreters  to  cross-check  each  oth¬ 
er’s  translation.  The  few  American  citizens  of 
Somali  extraction  and  US  soldiers  who  spoke 
Somali  were  our  mo.  t  reliable  interpreters  and 
were  u.sed  for  the  most  important  translation 
duties. 

The  1:12,(XX)  re.solulion  maps  used  in  Soma¬ 
lia  worked  great.  To  gain  the  greate.st  utility  in 


Interpreters  are  a  tremendous 
source  of  “real  time**  intelligence,  hut 
they  can  also  have  tribal  or  factional 
loyalties.  It  is  normally  best  to  have  two 
interpreters  to  cross-check  each 
other*s  translation.  The  few  American 
citizens  of  Somali  extraction  and  US 
soldiers  who  spoke  Somali  were  our  most 
reliable  inteqmeters  and  were  used  for  the 
most  important  translation  duties. 


future  operations,  maps  and  aerial  photos  need 
to  lx;  distributed  down  to  the  squad  level. 

Somalis  may  point  out  a  llceing  bandit  as  he 
runs  past.  However,  if  they  stop  pointing,  it 
means  the  bandit  is  very  near.  Be  alert!  The 
battalion  intelligence  officer  must  maintain 
templates  with  the  kxation  tind  lime  of  all  con¬ 
tacts.  The.se  must  lx  ix'iiodically  su|xrimpo.sed 
on  map  overlays  and  studied  to  .see  if  ;tny  pat¬ 
terns  develop. 

During  its  operations  in  Somalia,  TF  2--(S7 
encountered  a  wide  variety  of  threats,  many  of 
which  required  innovative  approaches.  Tlie  les¬ 
sons  that  this  article  highlights  should  provide 
insights  into  the  often-clouded  arena  of  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war  so  prevalent  today.  MR 
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Colonel  Russell  D.  Howard.  US  Army  and 
?iIajor  Kelly  J.  Hick.s,  US  Army 

77:e  aut'iQty  argue  ihat  the  pcrccpdou  of  a  secure  and  stable  Asia-Pacific 
regtoij  is  premature  gi'-'eti  current  political-niilitaiy  dcvclopuicnts.  They 
f'uhcr  point  out  that  increased  tension  and  conflict  in  the  region  is  a 
resuit  efthe  demise  of  Soviet  injluence.  an  enhanced  industrial  base  and 
proliferation  of  arms  in  the  Paci  fic  rim. 


rrsi'l  THE  rail  or  the  Benin  Vvall  and  the 
A  A  dis'^olLltion  (d'lhe  Warstiw  Pact,  a  decade  oi' 
peace  was  one  of  ilie  pretit  prospect'^  oi'  the 
iy90s.'  Indeed,  once  tlie  waiy  opponents  Iron'. 
NATO  aiid  t'ne  Wa.rsaw  Pact  joine^i  veitii  neiitiOi! 
countries  in  Pruds  to  end  die  Cold  War  in  Euro!>e. 
tlierc  wais  hope  that  a  similar  “lu'cliilecture"  could 
Iv  applied  to  the  Asia-Pacific  ropion  tis  ;i  means 
of  reducing  both,  superpower  confronlaiion  and 
wasteful  arms  races  amonp  sc\cral  regional 
players.-  Unroitunaiely,  just  as  the  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  former  .So\  iet  Union 
and  the  United  States  could  not  pie\'cnl  the  mas¬ 
sive  1 99(U!  99 1  conli'onla.tion  in  the  Mitldle  Ea.st. 
ses'cra!  regional  "iiot  siiots"  iii  the  Pacif  c  rim  also 
remain  unaffected  by  IdiM-Wc.st  i-approchcmenl. 

In  lact.  recent  events  such  as  tiic  tenuous 
Middle  Hast  peace  tincl  the  situation  in  Bosnia- 
Hc:'/ego\  ina  ha\o  dominated  the  news  to  sucli  tin 
extent  that  Asia-Pticific  security  matters  liave 
received  little  attention.  Noi'.viihstanding  t'ne 
Gulf  War.  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Empire  led 
to  a  misjserccplion  thtU  “security."  in  ti  US  con- 
tc.xt,  now  cmclojis  all  icgiontil  ttictis,  to  incliKic 
the  y\si;i-Piicifc  region.  Some  even  argue  thtil  ti 
continued  militaiy  presence  in  the- region  is  out¬ 
dated.  unnecessary  tind.  possi'ol}'  eounterpnxlue- 
tivc  with  regard  to  gretUer  'r.fS  seeinity  interests.-' 

This  article  argues  that  the  pereeptio.n  of  a 
secure  and  sla’ole  Asia-Uaeil’ic  reeion  is  orema  ■ 


une.  It  will  further  argue  that  increti.sed  tension, 
anti  eonllicl  in  the  region  arc  a  result  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  u  hich  tiie  absence  of  the  old  US-Soviel 
ct'iifrcmlatit'ii  luo  complicated  the  .'Xsia-Pacitlc 
securitv  structure. 

Olw  ionsly.  it  isdilTicull  to  predict  the  security 
(Hitlook  lor  Asia  and  tlie  Pacific.  For  the  past  4.0 
years,  regional  security  interests  were  viewed 
through  llie  lens  t'f  the  greater  East-West  eon- 
f'ontatioit.  where  region'al  interests  were  but  a 
subset  v'l'  former  Soviet  Union  expansion  and 
US  containment  policies.  Now  in  the  wnkc  of  a 
disiniegraled  Soviet  Union  ;ind  the  prospect  of 
diluted  US  inilueiice  in  the  region.- the  lens  is 
cloud.cd  and  difficult  to  feveus.  What  then  is  the 
signifcance  of  the  .Xsia-Pacifc'region'.’  Is  it  im- 
poitant?  Wiuit  arc  the  possible  near-  and  long¬ 
term  threats'.’  .Ai'c  they  significant'.’  In  accord 
'■.\!th  tlic  US  mihlaiy  drawdown  in  HurojV  and 
the  United  States.'  is  the  same  mcthodologv 
a|ipropriatc  for  Asia  and  ihc  Pacitlc'.’  This  article 
will  addrc.ss  lhc.se  questions. 

Regional  Stability 

.Stahiiitv'  in  the  Asia  Pacinc  region'  is  li'njx'f- 
lanl  to  US  commercial  and  economic  intcivsts. 
ns  evidenced  iw  the  follow  ing  statcmcni: 

“East  ,\sia.  with  almost  half  of  the  world's 
popnlalioii.  is  ihc  nuwl  rapidb  growing  region  in 
ll’.c  world.  !’>v  ihc  end  of  liic  ccuUiix  .  ,  .  accord- 
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ing  to  liio  iVIi"'  iliitcrnoliottal  N'^'ncitity  riindi,  it 
wiii  accootit  tor  30  pcfccol  ofv.oiici  GNP  jGross, 
National  Proauci;  vvhila  the  onited  States  wi'! 
represent  o:d>  be;wce;i  18  and  19  peivent."'^ 
Clearly,  disruptions  to  L'S  trading  interests 
(for  economic,  political  or  mdiiary  ’vasons) 
could  adverscK'  al'lcct  the  striiggling  Atncricati 
economy.  ,  .  .  PresiLient  Bill  Clinton  has  arlicu- 
'  iated  his  concerns  ehtring  recent  \  isits  to  noth 
Korea  and  Japan.-’ 

■  Politietiily.  the  Asia-  Pacific  region  is  st'ir.e- 
;  what  of  a  pai'ado.x.  Dramatic  ccrmomic  growth,.. 

.  coupled  with  emerging  democrtitic  inslilutions 
in  Taiwan,  South  Korea.  Singapore  and  .Mtilay- 
sia  huN'o  made  titese  coutnries  the  envy  of  ilic 
struggling  Tiiifd  Vvorld.  Paradoaicahy.  Norllt 
Korea.  Vietnam  and  the  Pconie's  Penubiic  of 
Cliiiui  (PRC)  stii!  cling  to  a  Mttrxisi  ctlttc  thtit  the 
rest  of  the  vrorid.f except  Cuha)  lias  oisetoded. . 
All  of  these,  states  tire  potcnti:;ly  destabiiiAtig 
factoi's  for  externa!  ad\'en!urism  as  ti  ineans  ol'  - 
quelling  fermcntirig  interna!  dissent.  Whfde 
Vietiuim  seems  to  be  tra\'eling  down  the  roari 
toward  econornic  reform  atid  ojsenncss  to  tive 
West,  \'i.s-a-vis  the  recent  warming  of  rclatioms’ 

,  with  the  United  Slates.  North  Korea  is  becoming 
more  of  a  tln  eat  to  regional  siabirity  ihrotigii  its 
.'irrational  nuclear  behavior.^  ■ 

Mihtai'ily,  ses'cn  ol  tiic  v'rorid's  largest  ai'med  ' 
lorees.  to  include  iO  million  ground  force  sol¬ 
diers.  operate  in  llie  region.''  rivolving  strategic 
I'ealities,  especially  in  view  of  less  innuentia! 
superpowers,  have  reaflTrmeti  the  importance  of. 
sea  power  to  tltc  extent  that  China. -Indici  and 
more  tentatively.  Japan,  have  been  acquinne  the 
necessary  shipping,  includhi.g  aircraft  carriers 
and  nuclear  submarines,  to  pui'sue  extended 
blue-water  ambitions.^  While  regicmal  stability 
is  the  current  norna,  there  is  the  possibilitv  of 
military  confrontation  ari.sing  (nil  of  competition 
lor  the  region's  strategic  and  nodal  crossroads. 
Midi  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Sunda  Straits.  ■ 
tire  Lombok  Straiis  and  llic  Sout'-i  China  Sea. 
which,  ci'iistitute  maii.n'  arteries  lor  regional  and  - 
extrarcgional  cmnmcrcial  and  military  trafPe.'^ 
Gcnera,!itics  are  important  but  wlial  ofspecif-J 
ics'’  Consider  ti'ic  lolliiwine  \'ic\vs: 


Militarily,  seven  of  the  world’s 
.  largest  armed  forces,  to  include 
10  million  ground  force  soldiers,  operate 
in  the  region.  Evolving  strategic  realities, 
especially  in  view  of  less  influential  super¬ 
powers,  have  reaffirmed  the  importance 
of  sea  power. . . .  While  regional  stability  is 
the  current  norm,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  military  confrontation.arising  out  of 
competition  for  the  region’s  strategic  '  '  '■ 
and  noda]  crossroads. 

".Nsia.  is  potentiai'y  a  .Vlidd!e-East-in-the- 
making.  On  the  Korean  IPjcninsula.  close  to  2 
million  armed  men.  backed  by  a  formidable 
a.rray  of  I’lropower.  including  probable  Noilh 
Korean  nuclear  weapons,  confront  each  other 
across  the  demilitarized  /.one.  ...  In  the  South 
China  Sea  six  countries — Brunei.  China.  Malay¬ 
sia.  the  Philippines.  Taiwan  and  Vietnam — vie, 
and  sometimes  fight,  over  the  possibly  oil-rich 
Spratly  Islands,  wiiich  like  the  disputed  PiU'cels  ; 
iaither  noith.  straddle  .sea  lanes  vital. to  others, 
inciuding  the  lUnited  Stales]  and  Japan."''l 

“Civil  unrest — notably  in  the  Philippines. 
Papiui  New  Guinea.  Cambodia  and  Myanmar 
I  Burma)— undermines  stability  in  these  nations. 
Tire  Febmaiy  (1991)  military  coup  in.Tliailand 
'  and  the  continuing  insurgency  in  the  Philippines. , 
provide  graphic  evidence  of  the  region's  vola¬ 
tility.  Student  unrest  in  South  Korea  inhibits 
litai  country's  political,  economic  and.  social 
advancement.  ’’  . f- . ' 

Factor  in  Indian  border  disputes  with  China 
and  Pakistan  and  all  its  implied  nuclear  ramifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  .Asia-Pacific  landscape  takes  on 
a  potentially  e.\piosi\'c  facade. 

In  the  near  term,  exi.sting  tensions  such  as 

those  between  Pakistan  and  India  and  North  and 
* 

Soutii  Korea  continue  to  fester  and  have  hv 
creased  international  implications  because  of 
tlie  likelihood  that  some  or  all  of  the  parties 
may.  possess  liuclear  weapons.  While  they  do 
not  directly  alTeci  IkS  security  interests,  tlie  con- 
linning, civil  wars  in  Cambodia  and  Myanmar, 
and  the  border  dispute  in  Papua.  New  Guinea 


While  energy  is  not  the  issue  for 
the  United  States,  confrontation  of  any 
kind  along  a  principal  sea-lane  of  com¬ 
munication  is  unsettling,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  the  US  naval  facility  at  Subic 
Bay.  Other  specific  long-term  threats 
to  stability  are  difficult  to  define . . .  [and 
include]  the  possibility  of  heightened 
tension  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of 
US  security  forces. 

have  the  potential  for  regional  instability. 

Over  the  long  term,  claims  to  the  Spratlys  by 
sevei'iil  .states  may  prove  contentious  as  the.se 
states  look  for  local  .sources  of  energy  to  hedge 
against  uncertainty  in  the  Middle  liist.  While 
energy  is  not  the  issue  I'or  the  United  States,  con¬ 
frontation  of  any  kind  along  a  principal , sea-lane 
of  communication  is  un.scttling,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  the  US  naval  facility  at  Subic  Bay. 
Other  sixciilc  k)ng-term  threats  to  stability  are 
difficult  to  define.  Included  shotild  be  the 
actions  of  illegal  dmg  baions  in  Asia,  who  ship 
at  least  500  tons  of  illegal  drugs  across  the 
Pacific  by  sea  or  air  every  ^ear,  much  of  it 
headed  toward  US  markets.'-  liven  haider  to 
define  is  the  possibility  of  heightened  tension  as 
a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  US  sectirity  forces. 
The  anticipated  withdrawal,  many  argue,  is 
expected  to  pave  the  way  I'or  new  players  like 
Japan,  India  and  China  to  project  them.selves  as 
the  region’s  dominant  powers.'-^  “The  potential 
for  conflict  in  the  region  comes  from  regional 
powers  with  hegemonistic  ambitions”  is  a  view 
shared  by  many  Asian  leaders,  according  to  for- 
mei  Indonesian  Toreign  Minister  Mochtar 
Kusumruitmadja.''*  Clinton,  significantly,  seems 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  longer  “one  threat” 
in  Asia  and  that  it  is  in  the  United  States’  best 
interest  to  remain  engaged  in  the  region  both 
militarily  and  diplomatically.'-"’ 

The  Near-Term  Threat 

Because  of  the  potential  for  nuclear  exchange 
on  the  Asian  subcontinent  and  the  Korean  Pen¬ 
insula,  the  United  States’  and,  indeed,  the  world’s 
security  interests  aie  very  much  at  lisk. 


Nortl)  and  South  Korea.  Unfortunately,  Ger¬ 
man  reunification,  which  accelerated  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  did  not  prompt  a 
sintilar  occurrence  on  the  Korean  Peninsula: 

“Despite  the  talk  of  reunification  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  bolstered  recently  by  limited  instances 
of  inter-Korean  cooireration,  the  two  Koreas 
remain  in  a  .state  of  cold  war.  Nearly  1 .5  million 
soldiers  faee  each  other  across  a  1 .53-mile-long 
border,  three-fourths  as  many  as  arc  stationed 
along  the  entire  4,6{X)-milc-long  ,Sino-Soviel 
boundary.”"^' 

In  1991,  however,  the  United  .States  seemed 
intent  on  withdrawing  sub.stantial  numbers  of 
US  forces  over  a  five-year  period  with  the  real¬ 
ization  tl;  1  a  .strong  South  Korea  could  handle 
its  own  defense  needs.  Also,  given  the  choice  of 
increasing  its  $300  million  burden- sharing 
commitment  or  losing  American  troops  and  air 
ba,se.s,  former  South  Koretin  President  Roh  Tae  - 
Woo  opted  for  the  latter. '  ^  Little  has  changed  in 
terms  of  the  strong  US  and  Korean  security 
commitment  despite  the  substantial  differences 
in  political  views  ol’both  Rolfs  successor,  Kim 
Young  Sam,  and  President  Bill  Clinton.  The 
United  States’  and  Korea’s  actions  in  supixirt  of 
a  .strong  US  pre.sence  .seem  pmdenl  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  Koretis. 
The  South  has  twice  the  )xipulaiion  ol’  the  North, 
four  times  the  GNP  and  an  economy  that  is 
growing  as  fa.st  as  that  of  any  olhei'  country  in  the 
world.  For  its  part,  North  Korea  lias  defaulted  on 
$770  million  of  foreign  debt  and  has  an  economy 
that  is  neruly  in  complete  collap.se.  It  is  only  in 
the  military  aiena  that  North  Korea  leads: 

“Like  most  communist  countries.  North 
Korea  over  the  years  has  invested  disproportion¬ 
ately  in  the  military.  It  fields  more  active  duty 
troops,  aircraft,  naval  combat  vessels,  tanks, 
artillery  and  other  heavy  ctjui|)ment  than  South 
Korea." 

However,  numlxirs  are  not  everything.  Given 
South  Korea’s  qualitative  edge  in  both  equip¬ 
ment  luid  training,  it  initially  .seemed  feasible  to 
all  parties  for  a  substantial  US  withdrawal. 
However,  concerns  over  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
uncooperaliveness  led  to  a  withdrawal  delay.-" 
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Recently  there  have  been  particularly 
bloody  periods  of  civil  unrest  in  Kashmir,  and  the 
threat  of  an  ali-out  war  on  the  India-Pakistan 
border  stili  remains  constant.  The  growing  belief 
that  Pakistan  possesses  a  nuclear  capability  and  that 
India  is  just  a  spanner’s  turn  away  from  fielding  its 
own  give  cause  for  concern.  This  is  especially  true 
now  that  both  are  close  to  perfecting  delivery  systems 
capable  of  targeting  each  other. 


Once  a  signatoi'y  to  the  nuclear  Non-  | 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  North 
Koi'ea  rejected  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty 
in  March  1993,  refusing  to  open  its 
nuclear  facilities  to  international  | 
inspection,  fuilher  fueling  .si-xjculation 
that  it  has  dcvelojTed  the  capability  to 
manufacture  weapon.s-gradc  nuclear 
bombs.2'  North  Korea’s  pi'oduction 
of  the  “No-Dong  1”  missile,  with  a 
range  of  6(X)  miles,  now  allows  it  to 
target  South  Korea,  Japan  and  China 
as  well. 22  Unilateral  measures  taken 
by  any  of  those  nations  to  counter 
North  Korea’s  nuclear  threat  (.such  as 
Japan  building  its  own  bomb)  would 
bring  tremendous  in, stability  to  the 
region,  Despite  US  and  South  Koican 
efforts  (such  as  the  cancellation  of 
Bxeici.se  TEAM  SPIRIT  94)  to  per¬ 
suade  North  Korea  to  comply  with  the 
International  Atomic  Bnergy  Agency 
and  the  NFT,  there  is  no  sign  of  head¬ 
way. 

Perhaps  North  Korea’s  rccalci- 
ti'ance  can  Itc  attributed  to  the  loss  r)f 
Soviet  influence.  As  a  suiwrirower, 
the  formei’  Soviet  Union  had  great 
leverage  over  North  Korean  actions. 

Now,  in  the  absence  of  Soviet  support  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Kim  11  Sung’s  succes.sor,  his  son  Kim  Jong 
11,  could  very  well  make  one  last  attempt  at 
North-South  reunification,  with  the  threat  or  use 
(.)f  nuclcai'  wea|xins  being  his  only  chance  for 
success. 

India-Pakistan.  Increa.sed  religious  con- 
.scit)usness  in  Ixnh  India  and  Pakistan  is  exacer¬ 
bating  an  already  explosive  situation  in  divided 
Kashmir.  Recently  there  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  bloody  |x;ricxls  of  civil  unrest  in  Kashmii', 
and  the  threat  of  an  ali-out  war  on  the  India- 
Paki.stan  border  still  remains  constant. 2-^ 

The  growing  belief  that  Pakistan  po.s.scs.ses 
a  nuclear  capability  and  that  India  is  just  a 
spanner’s  turn  away  from  I'ielding  its  own 
give  cause  for  concern.  This  is  especially  true 
now  that  both  are  close  to  perfecting  delivery 


systems  capable  of  targeting  each  other. 2“^ 

Most  concerned  might  be  the  Uhine.se,  who 
now  have  to  contend  with  a  robust  Indian 
militaiy-indu.slrial  complex. 2‘'  This  inlVastnic- 
tuic  .supports  an  expanding  sphere  of  regional 
influence  stretching  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  includes  neighboring 
Nepal,  Bliuu* .  and  Bangladesh. 2*^’  This  buildup 
it.self  may  not  lx;  a  major  concern,  hut  India's 
intent  is.  While  the  Indians  may  not  have  a 
clearly  defined  game  plan  I'or  theii'  increa.sed 
capabilities,  their  past  actions  give  reason  lor 
caution. 

“Most  di.sturbing  is  a  growing  willingness 
among  (Indian)  political  leaders  to  make  u.se 
of  the  military  to  pursue  foreign  policy  goals. 
New  Delhi  dispatched  a  peacekeeping  force 
to  Sri  Lanka  in  1987 — the  tronjis  are  still 
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North  Korea’s  production  of  the 
“No-Dong  1”  missile,  with  a  range  of 
600  miles,  now  allows  it  to  target  South 
Korea,  Japan  and  China  as  well. 
Unilateral  measures  taken  by  any  of  those 
nations  to  counter  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
threat  would  bring  tremendous  instability 
to  the  region.  Despite  US  and  South 
Korean  efforts  to  persuade  North  Korea  to 
comply  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  NPT,  there  is 
no  sign  of  headway. 

tlicic  -and  scnl  cnnimaiidos  to  foil  a  coup  in 
iiciglihoriiiy  Maldives  (in  1988)."“^ 

Clctirly,  niililary  ticlion  apainM  i^akistan 
would  be  a  i'ar  ri.skier  tinderlaking  than  sending 
Ibrees  to  .Sri  Lanka  ;ind  the  Maldives.  1  lowever, 
Indian  and  Pakistani  military  exercises  eon- 
ductcil  over  the  past  five  yetirs  are  indicative  of 
phinning  undertaken  by  both  nations  for  war;  ti 
conllict  which  could  involve  the  United  States 
bectiu.se  of  treaty  obligations.-*^  Interestingly, 
the  absence  of  Soviet  influence  actutilly  in- 
ciea.ses  the  prospect  for  conflict  in  this  instance. 
As  a  superpower,  the  former  .Soviet  Union  could 
both  temper  the  more  hawkish  Indian  tenden¬ 
cies  and  til, so  di.ssutidc  C'hina  from  intervening. 
Now,  in  the  ab.scnce  of  a  viable  Soviet  pressure, 
India  has  no  benefactor  to  monitor  its  behav¬ 
ior,  and  the  PRC  has  less  incentive  to  act 
responsibly,  'flic  most  impoitant  consequence  is 
that  the  potential  for  ;i  nuclear  exchange  and 
the  possibility  of  PRC  and  US  involvement 
ci)uld  make  an  Indian  •Pakistani  confrontation 
one  of  the  most  fatal  in  history. 

The  Long-Term  Threat 

Predicting  long-term  threats  to  .stability  for 
any  region  is  difficult.  However,  remember¬ 
ing  that  three  out  of  four  of  America’s  last 
major  military  confrontations  started  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  theater,  one  can  predict  with 
some  ceilainly  that  the  opportunity  for  conllict, 
possibly  in  unusual  forms,  will  occur  in  the 
region  again  in  the  future,  'fhe  following 


examines  three  possible  scenarios. 

Spratly  Islands.  Contested  for  years  by  sev¬ 
eral  Asian  states,  the  Spratly  Islands  have  taken 
on  new  significanee  since  the  Gulf  War.  “Lo¬ 
cated  astride  the  major  sea  lanes  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Northeast  Asia  and  over  rich 
fishing  and  mineral -laden  seabeds,  ownership 
of  the  vSpratly  Islands  is  both  ;i  strategic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  prize.”-'^  Mineral-laden  .seabeds,  in  this 
instance,  refer  to  oil,  the  .supply  of  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  most  .states  in  the  region,  espe¬ 
cially  Japan. 

The  33-i.sland  tuchi|)elago,  which  covers  over 
7(),(XX)  .square  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  South 
China  Scii,  is  claimed  by  four  Asian  states.  China 
and  Vietnam  claim  all  .13  of  the  Spratlys. 
Malaysia  oecupies  eight  of  the  islands  and  the 
Philippines  occupy  three.  China  had  actually 
incorporated  the  entire  archipelago  into  Hainan 
province  and  fought  a  naval  engagement  with 
Vietnam  two  yearn  ago  to  piotect  its  turf.^*’ 

The  major  fear  is  that  the  Chine.se  will  Ite- 
come  more  bellico.se  in  the  absence  of  any 
Soviet  countermeasure.  China’s  regional  claims 
are  extensive  and  Peking  has  made  it  known  that 
it  d(K's  not  rccogni/A.*  any  other  claims  to  the 
Spratlys.'^'  Complicating  the  issue  is  the  fact 
that  more  than  70  ]>ercent  of  Japan’s  impoiled 
oil  is  carried  on  shipping  that  traverses  the  archi- 
peitigo’s  area.  One.  c;in  easily  imagine  that  the 
Japanese  will  not  sit  idly  by  if  the  .sea-lanes  are 
threatened  as  a  result  of  a  conllict  over  the 
area.-^“  Also,  given  the  cx];)ectcd  potential  from 
oil,  gtis  and  mineral  dc|X)sits  in  the  area,  the  Japa- 
ne.se  might  htive  tenitorial  interests  themselves. 

With  the  denii.se  of  Soviet  leverage,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  regional  player  powerful 
enough  to  inlluence  all  of  the  other  players  si¬ 
multaneously.  However,  without  a  viable  7th 
I'lect,  the  United  Sttites  might  be  powerless  to 
inlluence  the  outcome  ol'it  Spratly  confrontation. 

Di'iigs.  Recent  data  indicate  tlitit  government 
interdiction  has  been  successful  in  limiting 
cocaine  u.se  heie  in  the  United  States.  Higher 
prices  and  lower  purity  on  the  street  aie  success 
indicators,  as  aie  fewer  admissions  to  emergency 
rooms  I’or  ccx;aine  abuse.^-^  Unfortunately,  the 
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indicatoi's  ase  not  the  same  t'of  hei  - 
oin  use.  “US  cling  ex|X!ils  and  law 
eni'orcement  ofl'icials,  whose 
prime  concern  during  the  I98()’s 
wiLs  the  spread  of  crack  luid  co¬ 
caine,  see  ominous  signs  of  a  her¬ 
oin  comeback,”-^'*  Btit  this  heroin 
is  different  from  that  of  the  past. 

Known  as  China  White,  it  comes 
from  Southeast  Asia’s  “Golden 
Triangle,”  where  warlords  with 
private  armies  fight  for  control  of 
luciative  ding  routes  leading  to  the 
world's  drug  miu'kets.-^-' 

“Secretive  Asian  gangs  control 
imixat  into  the  United  Stales,  one 
of  the  drug’s  principal  destina¬ 
tions.  China  White  is  not  the  sec¬ 
ond  rale,  heavily  diluted  heroin 
familiar ...  a  decade  ago  . . .  it  |is| 
a  llulTy,  potent,  smokeable  pow¬ 
der.  In  China  White.  Asian  heroin 
syndicates  believe  they  have  found 
their  answer  to  cocaine:  a  ding 
they  can  .sell  to  the  middle  class."'^^’ 

Grown  and  processed  in  the 
“Golden  Triangle"  countries  of 
Myanmar,  Laos  and  Thailand, 

Chinti  White  is  Iran.sshipped  via 
Thailand,  India,  China  and  Hong 
Kong.  Bccau.se  of  the  numlTcr  of 
states  involved  in  the  trade  and  the 
nature  of  their  borders,  interdiction 
has  Ixen  difficult.  In  some  cases,  espitcially  in 
China,  law  enforcement  officials  have  almo.sl  no 
exi:)erience,  and  loctil  coiniption  is  rampant. 

With  the  China  White  market  come  all  of  the 
same  .security  and  foreign  policy  problems  faced 
in  the  Andean  cocaine  exix;rience.  A  versatile 
.security  assistance  program,  complete  with  U.S 
military  pailicij^ation,  has  done  much  to  stem 
the  tide  of  cocaine  traffic.  The  same  commit¬ 
ment  to  curb  the  heroin  trade  might  be  impossi¬ 
ble  if  a  substantial  military  drawdown  (kcui  s  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

A  Power  Vacuum.  Over  the  p;i,st  four  de¬ 
cades,  US  naval  pre.senee  has  been  ;i  central 


Japan’s  Maritime  Self- 
Defense  Force  during 
a  recent  fleet  review. 


China’s  regional  claims  are  extensive  and  Peking 
has  made  it  known  that  it  does  not  recognize  any  other 
claims  to  the  Spratlys.  Complicating  the  issue  is  the  fact 
that  more  than  70  percent  of  Japan’s  imported  oil  is 
carried  on  shipping  that  traverses  the  archipelago’s  area. 
One  can  easily  imagine  that  the  Japanese  will  not  sit 
idiy  by  if  the  sea-lanes  are  threatened  as  a  result 
of  a  conflict  over  the  area. 


pilliU'  of  Asia’s  strategic  balance.  The  jiilmaiy 
concerns  of  many  slralegisls  are  lhal  any  U.S 
pullout  would  lead  to  a  power  vacuum  which 
.lapan,  China  and  India  could  be  expected  to 
rill.-^« 

“Viilually  every  country  in  the  region  wants 
the  Uniteil  .Stales  to  remain  engagei.1  because 
tliey  regard  the  United  Slates  as  a  relatively 
benign  power  that  can  check  more  troubling 
neighbors.”''^ 

At  limc.s,  US  inlluencc  can  apixfur  to  backfire, 
such  as  US  efforts  to  induce  .lapan  to  participate 
in  the  military  confronlulion  against  Iraq. 
Because  of  preoccupation  with  the  Gulf  crisis 
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With  the  China  White  [heroin]  market 
come  all  of  the  same  security  and  foreign 
policy  problems  faced  in  the  Andean 
cocaine  experience.  A  versatile  security 
assistance  program,  complete  with  US 
military  participation,  has  done  much  to 
stem  the  tide  of  cocaine  traffic. 

The  same  commitment  to  curb  the 
heroin  trade  might  be  impossible  if  a 
substantial  military  drawdown  occurs  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region, 

and  the  cjiic.stion  of  whether. I apan  sliould  pull  its 
lair  share,  there  was  eoncern,  partieidarly  in 
China,  that  the  U.S  Congress  did  not  grasi'  the 
serious  implications  I'or  Asia  of  “either  a  U.S 
.strategic  withdrawal  I'rrim  the  region  or  an  i.'ii- 
hanced  Japanc.sc  international  military  role.”-''* 
As  one  Chinese  strategist  explains: 

“What  we  fear  is  an  expansion  of  .lapan's 
naval  power  in  conjunction  with  its  lpre.sent| 
nnaneial  and  economic  strength.  All  Asian 
nations  are  highly  de|x:ndcnt  on  trade.  Whtit 
would  we  do  if  there  were  a  serious  clash  over 
some  islands?  We  have  the  | atomic |  bomb,  but 
cannot  use  it.  Once  there  iire  more  destroyers 
iVom  the  Japtinese  navy  in  Asian  waters  thiin 
from  the  US  7lh  l-'leet,  tliat  will  be  seen  ;is  a 
threat,  .lapan’s  naval  expansion  will  accelerate 
the  regional  tirms  race."'*** 

I'or  its  part,  China  has  recently  embttrked  on 
a  military  moderni/aition  piogram  that  has 
heightened  regional  concerns.  “  The  I’eople’s 
Liberation  Army  (FLA)  today  is  ;t  much 
revittilized  anny  I'rom  the  llabby,  ill  -prepared 
outlit  that  I’ought  with  dubious  distinction 
against  Vietnam  in  their  197b  border  war,”'" 
Now  the  FLA  is  a  slimmer,  more  organi/.ed  and 
prol'essional  lorcc  that  is  Ix'tter  able  to  conduct 
modern  warlarc.  It  is  a  I'orce  that  sup|-)oi-is  the 
new  FLA  docli  ine,  which  no  longer  Tocuses  on 
a  dei'ensive  war  against  the  rormcr  Soviet 
Union,  but  extends  Iveyond  national  Ixnindaries. 
primarily  against  Vietnam,  India  and  to  the 
Spratly  Islands.'^'  (liven  the  enormous  si/e  ol' 


China’s  military  e.stablishment  (3  million  tixx^ps), 
its  expanding  blue  water  capability  and  the 
absence  of  a  Soviet  thmat,  a  robust  American 
military  presence  is  all  the  moie  important  to 
keep  the  C’hine.se  in  check. 

llie  expanding  Indian  militaiy  and  naval  pres¬ 
ence  was  diseusseti  in  general  terms  eai  iier, 
However,  specil’ics  are  necessary  to  portray  the 
magnitude: 

“India’s  deren.sc  budgets  have  more  than 
tripled  since  1981  and  siK'iiding  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  procuring  an  imivressivc  arsenal  ol’istate 
of  -tlie  till  weaixms,  b'or  the  army,  witli  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  soldiers,  this  inchales  nearly  2,()(K)  Soviet 
'172  tiinks.  The  air  force,  with  .some  72.1  combat 
aircraft,  is  Ix'ing  et|uip|X'tl  with  the  latest  Western 
and  Soviet  nuxlels.  'I’he  navy  has  leaserl  a  Soviet 
nuclear  powered  submarine  and  has  two  anvrafi 
carriers  and  29  other  major  wai ships, 

'I'his  arms  huiklup,  in  conjunction  with  a 
robu.sl  military  industrial  complex  equal  lo  C’hi- 
na'.s,  has  given  Indian  military  Icadershiii  the 
conndenee  to  Ix'gin  generating  tin  offensive  mili¬ 
taiy  posture  f(x'ii.sing  on  forward  defense.  *'*  1  low 
far  forward  is  the  matter  of  concern  I'or  all 
regional  players  and  es|>ecially  for  the  .lapanese. 
who  deiXMid  on  free  access  to  the  Indian  Ocetin 
for  most  all  of  their  energy  supiilies.  Without 
Soviet  inlliience.  the  only  eounlerbalance  to  pos¬ 
sible  liulian  adventurism  ts  a  U.S  ntival  piescuee 
sustained  out  of  Diego  ( iaieia. 

However  the  strategic  reiiliiies  of  .laixin, 
(’hina  and  Italia  evolve,  one  thing  is  eertaiti: 
expanding  spheres  of  interest  will  not  lemain 
mutually  exclusive.  LventUiilly.  aieas  of  itiler- 
est  wall  overlap,  provaling  ati  increa.sed  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  conflict  aial  instability.  Hairing  die 
revival  of  an  authoiitiiriati.  expansionist  Russia, 
the  only  remaining  "honest  broker"  with  the 
military  clout  lo  deter  aggression  is  the  United 
.Stales.  Losing  the  leverage  prosided  by  US 
security  forces  would  dilute  the  biokeiing 
mechanism's  abilits  to  fiinctiou. 

.lust  as  the  "peace  dis  ideiid’’  has  been  an  elu¬ 
sive  \ariable  ol  La.st  West  detente,  the  end  ol 
the  (’old  War  did  not  result  in  increa.sed  security 
for  the  Asia  Facific  region.  As  in  other  |xirls  of 
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PACIFIC  RIM 


A  C5-141  tranaport  lifts  off  from  Anclersan  Air  Force 
Base,  Guam.  The  ability  to  Immediately;  deploy  aub- 
stantjal  US  ground  forces  to  the  Baoiflc  rim  greatly 
ehha/ices  the  region^a  stability.  •  ' 


However  the  strategic  realities  of  Japan,  China  and  India  evolve,  one  thing  is  certain: 
expanding  spheres  of  interest  will  not  remain  mutually  exclusive.  Eventually,  areas  of  interest 
will  overlap,  providing  an  increased  opportunity  for  conflict  and  instability,  Barring  the  revival  of 
an  authoritarian,  expansionist  Russia,  the  only  remaining  "honest  broker”  with  the  military  clout 
to  deter  aggression  is  the  United  States.  Losing  the  leverage  provided  by  US  security  forces 
would  dilute  the  brokering  mechanism’s  ability  to  function. 


llic  world,  W'ilh  Ihc  ca,slii^  of  Cold  War  (onsioiis 
and  ihe  absence  ol'a  bipolar  eonlronlalion.  many 
iradilional  rivalries  and  unresolved  lerrilorial 
is.sLies  are  resurfaeiiiy;  in  llie  Paeirie  rim,  Unfoilu- 
nalely,  ihese  old  rivalries  and  issues  eany  wiih 
(hem  some  very  deslabili/ine  baj;;^ajje.  Al  one 
exireme  is  ihe  pt)ssibili(y  o|'  niieiear  eonlionla- 
lion  kiweeii  llie  Koreas  or  Ivlween  India  and 
Pakislan.  At  the  oilier  exlieme  is  llie  po.ssibilily 
ul  /Xiidean  slyk'  insiabilily  brouplil  on  by  heroin 
drui:  iralliekinp.  In  beiween  are  opporlunilies 
lor  eonlliel  across  ilie  entire  opeiational  eonlin- 
uum  Ix'lween  uikI  among  several  slates,  inelud- 
ing  regional  powei's  siieli  ;is  Inditi,  .I;i|)an  aiul 
C'liina, 


I  Inrorlunalely,  region.il  diwrsily  and  histori- 
eal  rivalries  make  it  virlntillv  im|iossible  lor 
any  Asia  I’aeil'ie  nation  to  assume  Ihe  regional 
letidership  role.'^'’  Only  the  United  -Slates  e;in 
play  the  mle  of  regional  letaler.  Cleat  ly,  it  is  in 
the  nalioiuil  iniere.si  to  play  lh;il  role,  il' lor  noth 
ing  else  than  to  protect  Americitn  interests  in  an 
inlerde|vndenl  workl.  Moieover,  most  nations  in 
the  legion  vv;ml  a  strong  US  presence  that 
inelndes  repiesenliilive  miiiltirv  loree 

II  is  worth  noting  that  while  eiirivnl  US  mill 
lary  policy  lor  ii|X'rations  other  than  war  place-, 
US  Armed  l■orees  in  the  region  to  eoiuliiei  per¬ 
ipheral  missions  sneh  as  disaster  reliel,  human 
ilarian  assislanee  and  |K'aeekee|)ing,  ihe  lineals 
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[The  PLA’s  doctrine]  no  longer  focuses  on  a  defensive  war  against  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  but  extends  beyond  national  boundaries,  primarily  against  Vietnam,  India 
and  to  the  Spratly  Islands.  Given  the  enormous  size  of  China’s  military  establishment,  its 
expanding  blue-water  capability  and  the  absence  of  a  Soviet  threat,  a  robust  American 
military  presence  is  all  the  more  important  to  keep  the  Chinese  in  check. 


discussed  in  tliis  article  arc  oi'  a  natuic  which  calls 
for  wcll-lraiiied,  IbiAviu'd-bascd  forces. 

To  be  sure,  budget  eonsli'aints,  mispercep¬ 
tions  about  *.he  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  a  l  esur- 
gent  isolationist  sentiment  in  this  nation  will 


challenge  our  leaders'  ability  to  maintain  a 
•Strong  pre.sence  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The 
United  States  must  meet  that  challenge  because 
the  alternative  might  be  higlily  iletrimental  to 
national  interest.  MR 
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attd  funclion  of  their  miliiarm  and  the  coirespondiiig  stnUegies  each  itatiois !  ‘ 

im  developed  to  support  its  mUional  objectives.  The  author  discusses  these 
policies  and  how  they  are  futiher  complicated  by  economic  turmoil,  political 
,,  bias  and  cultural  sensitivities  due  to  both  nations’  multiethnic  populations. 

^NlNGATORli  is  u  siiiail  Chinese  island  in  In  1949,  llw  Malays  appeared  to  reaeh  an 
a  ku’ge  Malay  sea,"  aca)rding  (o  an  ofieii  agrceinenl  with  Ihe  non-Malays  to  share  polili- 
cited  metaphor  describing  Singapore’s  military  e;il  power  with  them  in  exclamge  for  their  tissist- 

position  in  relation  to  its  neighbors.  Because  ol'  ance  in  improving  the  economic  position  of  the 

the  growth  of  and  develo|)menl  of  Singiipore's  Malays.  However,  when  independence  was  de- 

military,  this  metaphor  is  no  longer  appropriate.  dared  in  I9,S7.  the  new  constitution  guaranteed 

Through  the  use  of  a  plausible  scenario  for  war  the  irrominenee  of  the  Millay  lai'igtiage,  religion 

between  Malaysia  and  vSingapore,  this  article  iind  ;i  Malay  hciul  ol'.slate.'^ 

will  demonstrate  the  inaplne.ss  of  the  tnetaphor.  Singapore  joined  the  l-'ederation  in  IV().T  Hit- 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  are  both  made  up  of  ter  debate  took  pliice  between  Singapore  titid 

three  major  ethnic  groups:  Malays,  Chine, se  and  Kuiiki  I  .umpur  concerning  the  national  identity 

Indians.  Tlie  I9S0  cetisus  shows  that  Millays  of  the  l-ede'iilion.  The  dominant  Malaysian 

make  up  56  percent  of  peninsular  Malaysia’s  political  party,  the  Alliiince,  was  nominally  a 

|X)pulation.  lire  Chinese  compo,se  33  jxjrcent  multiracial  puny.  It  did  include  a  Chine.se  com|X)- 

and  indiiins  10  jx;rcent.'  To  contrast,  in  Singa-  nent,  the  Malayan  Chinese  AsstKiation  (MCA) 

ixirc,  the  Chinese  and  Indians  constitute  76. 1  and  However,  to  Singapore,  the  MCA  appeared 

6.9  ixercent  respectively,  while  Malays  make  up  overly  tolerant  of  the  .sjx’cial  status  of  the  Malays, 

only  15.1  [Xicent  of  the  population.^  From  Singapore,  Iwe  Kuan  Yew,  the  leader  ol 

After  World  War  II,  the  British  liegan  e.stab-  the  oppo.sition  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP), 

lishitig  an  indeirendent  F'ederatioti  of  Malaysia.  wanted  the  Malaysian  government  to  repie.sent 

Throughout  the  negotiation  process,  ethnic  .sen-  all  Malaysian.s,  not  just  the  Malays.  Lee  cham- 

sibilities  were  panimount  considerations.  Since  pioned  a  “Malaysian"  Malaysia  as  oppo.sed  to  a 

1945,  race  riots  and  ethnically  ba.scd  insur-  "Malay”  Malay.sia.  Lee  and  the  PAP  jxrrceived 

rections  had  been  frequent  occurrences.  that  the  ficquent  racial  disturbances  of  that  time 
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iVoiii  Il'iisuhis  caiisccl  In  llic  s|X'cial 
jiosilioii  of  Ihc  Malays  over  llic  non  Malays. 
Iav  also  loll  llial  llio  racial  liisiurbanco.s  pru- 
sldod  Hr;  Allianco  with  an  excuse  lo  lake  action 


After  World  War  11,  the  llrilish  bewail 
estahlLshin^  an  independent  federation 
of  Malaysia.  Throughout  the  negotiation 
process,  ethnic  sensihiliiics  were 
paramount  considerations. 

Since  1945,  race  riots  and  ethrdenliy 
based  insurrections  had  been  frequent 
occurrences. . . .  However,  when  inde¬ 
pendence  was  declared  in  1957,  the  new 
eonsiitution  guaranteed  the  prominence 
of  the  Malay  language,  religion  and  a 
Malay  head  of  state. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmBmimaBmmmmmmmmKmm 

aijainsi  tlio  I’Al’,  the  Alliance's  poliiical  rival, 
liom  Kuala  L.uinpur’s  point  of  view.  Lee  and 
the  PAP  were  political  apilators  who  tlirealeiR'ti 
the  established  rights  aiul  privileges  of  the 
Malays  and.  consequently,  the  intereominiinal 
|ieaec  in  Malaysia.  The  parties  were  unable  to 
resolve  their  dilTerenees,  and  Malaysia’s  IVinie 
Minislei’  Tuiiku  Abdal  Uahiiian  Ibrcetl  Siiiga 
))ore  from  the  Pederatioii.  The  prime  minister 
Ihiealenerl  iepressi\'e  action  against  the  PAP  in 
August  PJb.s  if  its  members  did  not  go  \'olunlai- 
ily  and  Isieked  up  ihe  threat  by  jilacing  iho  mill 
tiiry  in  .lohorc  on  tilert.  * 
vSingtiirore’s  e.xpiilsion  li'om  M;ila\si;i  ilirl  not 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  iKtlional  chtiraeler  of 
Malaysiti.  In  Malaysia,  elections  nere  held  in 
May  o|  I  after  an  iierimonious  campaign,  in 
which  the  rights  of  non  Mttlays  were  a  maji'r 
contention.  It  appeared  lluit  the  (’hinese  and 
Indituis  had  won  ;i  minor  piirliamentarx  victory. 
Riots  bixtke  oni  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  spiead  to 
olhei  coniinnnilies.  'I'lic  riots  lasted  two  weeks, 
aiul  the  ethnically  Makiy  police  ani,l  tiiinx  were 
called  in  to  lesioie  onler.  Nnmeions  rcpoiis 
indictiierl  parii.san.shi|i  on  the  |xiil  of  .secuiity 
lorces,  resulting  in  the  dealll.^  ;tnd  injury  of 
hiindieds  of  (.’liine.se  and  liuliaiis  from  guiisliol 
woniuls.'’  Overlooking  ihe  rights  of  non 
Malays,  the  govertiment  siilcd  with  the  Mttlay 
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rioters.  The  go-.erntneni  atnended  the  .Sedition 
■Act  of  ld4S,  atul  ktter'he  conslilittion,  prohibit¬ 
ing  pttblic  i.|ttestioning  of  the  special  status  of 
Mitlays.the  power  of  the  Mttkiy  rulers,  the  slants 
of  Mttlay  ;ts  the  tialiotial  language  tind  the  citi 
/.enship  laws  pcrl.imitig  t,i  noti  Maktys. 

Aggravating  ati  iilready  tense  siutaiioti,  M;i- 
kiysian  politicitins  acctised  Singttpore  of  inter- 
feritig  in  the  eleetior,.^.^’  Although  tins  charge 
was  tifhctally  denied  by  Sitiga|X)re,  its  possible 
repereitssions  were  Itiketi  seriously.''  (fn  the 
Singapore  side  of  the  cttn.seway,  an  officer  in  the 
Singapore  reserves  desertbed  to  me  how  itnd 
when  the  riot  began,  the  re.servcs  were  itnmedi- 
atcly  citlled  up  ttnd  the  entire  Sineapore  mtlittiry 
esttilrlishmenl  was  ptit  on  2  hour  tilerl.  The  alert 
stayed  iti  effect  tli.ottghottl  the  rioting.  In  Siiiga 
pore,  il’.e  May  lb()d  riol  i  onlh'tnerl  strong  stispi- 
cions  .tboitt  the  intentions  ol  die  Malay  ttRijoriiy 
iti  Malay, sitt  and  eticottiitged  the  deepening  of 
ilefcn.se  policies  ttlready  itiitittled, 

I’lic  Kive  Power  Del'en.sc  Agreeisienl.  Iti 
.Inly  l%7,  alter  the  split  between  Maktysia  ami 
Singapore,  ihe  llniletl  Kingdom  aniuuinced  its 
in'eiit  to  witiidrass  Ifom  Singtipore  Malttysia,''' 
Ihuler  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo  Mtikiysitin 
Defense  Agieoiieni  (AMDAi,  the  Pirilisli  had 
assisted  Maktysia  with  its  sirttggle  ttgtiin.st  indo- 
tiesia's  Koiilionlasi  ami  in  comb,tling  a  ('hinese 
bii.sed  commttnist  insurgetiey,  the  /jm'/gc/a  v. 
.Aiihoitgh  both  conflicts  had  beeti  reilm'ed  lo 
manageable  si/e.  Mtlaxsia  was  not  fnlly  pte 
pared  to  go  it  alone. 

Pol  Singaptite.  the  new  ^  ol  die  British  with 
tlitixs  ;tl  as  disastrous.  .Singapore  perceix  ed  that 
the  Muktysian  attitude  iiwvard  Singapore  s  sov¬ 
ereignly  was  \ague  ;n  best  ;uul  Inndeiing  til 
worst.  .Aiklilioiiiilly,  Indonesia's  KonJ'ivniosi 
had  e.xtemled  it'  Singtipt'ic  ;ts  well.  Singttpt'ie's 
defense  ctipttbiliiy  ,it  this  lime  was  negligible, 
kicking  ex'cii  a  rntlimentaiA  aii  force.  Lee 
pletiiletl  lo  the  British  aiul  other  exieriKil  piirtnei  s 
thill  Singa|>ore  tlitl  mil  haxellu'  military  capabil 
ity  to  opptise  a  “rap.iciotis  piiiiticiil  attack"  by 
Russian  miiile  Indt'iicsian  gtinbo.iis  ti|-  a  ground 
attack  from  the  ntuth  Singapore  liitl  sueceeii  in 
tlekiyiiig  the  Bnlish  w  itlKliasviil  until  lb71 .  I'he 
tiekty  allt'wetl  Singai'tue  lime  lo  bolster  its  tie- 
tense  esiitblishmeiii. 
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I'lic  I’ivc  l^)wcr  IX'lunsc  Atjrcoiiiciit  (I'PDA) 
was  iicgoliatccl  as  a  I'cplaccmont  to  iho  AMDA. 
For  both  Singapore  and  Mahiysia,  the  most 
tiUraclivc  feature  of  an  cxtraregional  defense 
arningemenl  was  the  proteetion  it  allorded  them 
Irom  external  security  threats.  The  FPDA  is  fre¬ 
quently  cited  its  tin  extimplc  of  military  eooixiia- 
tion  inside  the  Southeast  Asia  region.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  1'1X)A  is  tin  example  of  Southea.st  Asian 
eooixaaiion  willi  eountries  outside  the  region. 

Malaysia  and  Singtipore  negotiated  independ¬ 
ently  with  the  British  and  rarely  met  outside  the 
bilateiitl  negotiations.***  Utilike  the  AMl.dA,  the 
I'PDA  does  ttol  include  sectirily  gutirantees.  The 
FPDA  merely  calls  for  “cotisultalioirs”  amotig 
the  tnembers  if  a  mcmbei  coUiitry  is  attacked.'* 
In  part  this  is  a  rellectioti  of  the  distrust  between 
Malaysia  and  Singapore. 

The  United  Kiagdont,  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  did  eventually  agree  to  station  small  nutii- 
bers  of  troops  in  Mttkiysitt  and  Singapore  inside 
the  F'PDA  fratnework.  This  was  .sufficient  for 
Malaysia's  and  Sing.ip- ire's  immediate  exlern.tl 
security  tieeds.  Although  tiiilitttry  forces  from 
all  three  other  powers  aie  welcome  in  Malaysia 
and  Singapore.  Malaysian  atid  Siitgaptirean 
forces  were  not  welcome  in  each  other's  coitn- 
tries.*-  Singapoie's  ;ind  Mtilaysia's  recent  re¬ 
vival  of  the  FPDA  and  itiability  to  itiiliale  a 
regional  defense  orgaiii/tilion  despite  their 
del'eti.se  inlerdepeiHlence  further  highlights  the 
continuing  mistrust  between  the  two  nations. 

National  Security  Policies 

National  .security  policy  is  a  strategy  devel- 
oped  by  ;t  gowrnment  to  support  ntttional  objec- 
ti\es,  Security  policies  include  military  consid¬ 
erations,  as  well  as  ecoitomic,  gcugia|vhic  and 
social  considerations.  The  tiiililaiy  is  organi/.eil, 
manned,  trained  and  ei.|uipperl  in  such  a  wsty  its 
losuiriiort  the  national  security  policies.  The  his¬ 
tory  and  cthiiie  compositions  of  Singapore  and 
Malaysia  hasv  hatl  a  profound  impact  on  their 
national  .security  perceptions  and.  con.sei.|iiently. 
have  had  a  concomitant  inijiaet  on  the  form  .ind 
function  of  their  respective  militaries. 

Miiliiy.siu.  The  Malaysian  government  ielenti- 
bes  ii.self  with  the  Malay  community.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  anti  Iiuliaii  communities  are  viewetl  as 
alien  elemeitls  in  societc.  The  ('hinese  anti 


Indian  minorities  have  nut  taken  the  alien  status 
silling  down.  As  previously  noted,  riots  anti 
insurrections  have  been  their  response.  Thus 


I' or  Singapore,  the  news  of 
the  British  witMruwal  was  disastrous. 
Singapore  perceived  that  the  Malaysian 
attUiide  toward  Singapore’s  sovereignty 
)im  vague  at  best  anel  hindering  at  worst. 

. .  .  Singapore’s  defense  capalnlity  at  this 
time  was  negligible,  lacking  even  a 
rudimentary  airforce.  .  . .  Singapore 
did  succeed  in  delaying  the  British 
withdrawal  until  1971.  The  delay  allowed 
Singapore  time  to  bolster  its  defense. 


Miilaysia’s  dcfetisc  policies  have  eoticenlraletl 
oil  the  internal  threat  as  the  greatest  dttngcr  to 
Mtiiaysia’s  security. 

Malaysia  has  respoiitled  to  the  internal  tiireal 
in  three  wtiys,  F'irsl,  in  the  diplomatic  ficltl.  Ma¬ 
laysia  has  souglil  to  reduce  any  external  Ihrcals 
llirough  agreements  .such  its  the  F'PDA.  This  was 
done  .so  that  Malaysia's  limited  resources  can  be 
eoncenlraled  on  combating  the  internal  thretit. 
.Second,  Mtilaysia  lias  itleiuiried  the  economic 
iiitd  social  di.sadvaiilages  of  the  Malay  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  prineipiil  source  ol  intereommnnal  I'rie- 
litHi.  'I'he  government  tievelo|ic'tl  policies  such 
as  the  New  ixonomic  Policy  (NIdd  to  improve 
the  Malay  eeotiomie  posilioii  telati\e  to  tliat  ol' 
the  non  -Malay  population,  Vhe  third  response 
has  Ix'cn  the  urgani/.alion,  manning,  equipping 
and  training  of  (he  Maltiysian  .Armed  F'oiees 
(M.Al  )  titid  die  Koval  Malttysitin  lAiiiee  IRMP). 

rite  national  policy  goal  of  piuleeting  the 
riglils  of  the  Malays  rct|uires  the  MAh'  to  man 
aiul  organi/.e  its  units  with  an  eye  on  ethnicity. 
Bccau.sc  police  and  army  units  are  the  most  use¬ 
ful  in  combating  internal  tliiettls,  they  are  the 
large.si  M.AF' elements,  hi  19X4,  the  MAF  siood 
at  KKMKK)  personnel,  not  mdnding  die  .^."i.OtX) 
le.serves  or  the  police.  Of  that  number,  SO, (MX) 
were  in  the  army. ' '  More  important  is  the  cihiiic 
eomposiiioii  of  the  army.  Most  MAP  members 
are  Malay.  In  19SI.  7,S  percent  of  all  oflieers 
and  S.S  perecnl  of  all  enlisletl  were  Malay.*'* 
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The  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  did  eventually 
agree  to  station  small  numbers  of  troops  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  inside 
the  F PDA  framework.  This  was  sufficient  for  Malaysia's  and  Singapore’s 
immediate  external  security  needs.  Although  militaiy  forces  from  all  three 
other  powers  are  welcome  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  Malaysian  and 
Singaporean  forces  were  not  welcome  in  each  other’s  countries. 


Kcciiiitnicin  patterns  iiiainttiin  that  ctlinic  cnni- 
ix)sitiun.  In  1981.  over  90  jx^rcent  of  reemits 
were  Malay.  Additioiiaily,  tlic  Chiiie.sc  and 
Indiiin.s  who  join  the  MAF  iU'c  gencnilly  concen- 
tralcd  in  technical  anny,  navy  and  air  force  serv¬ 
ices,  away  from  possible  involvement  in  civil 
disturbance  operations. 

'I'he  army  is  organized  conventionally.  A 
single  corps  headquarters  controls  four  divisions 
of  three  brigades  each.  Divided  among  the  12 
brigades  are  .27  infantry  battalions,  the  most  im- 
poilanl  combat  element,  pailiculaiiy  in  counter- 
insLiigeney  and  civil  disturbance  operations.'^’ 
The  army  has  eho.sen  to  fuilher  .skew  the  con¬ 
centration  of  Malays  in  the  vital  infanti7  units. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  Royal  Malay 
Regiment,''*  'Hi'S  l(X>-|x;rcent  Malay  formation 
comprises  26  of  the  37  inlantry  battalions. 

The  RMP  shai'cs  internal  .security  responsibi¬ 
lities  with  the  MAF  With  60, (XX)  personnel,  the 
RMP  is  almost  as  large  as  the  ainiy.  Like  the 
MAF',  the  RMP  is  theoretically  o|x;n  to  all  race.s, 
but  in  practice  Malays  form  the  bulk  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel."'  As  a  result  of  the  1969  riot,  oflicials 
realized  that  police  forces  were  insufficient 
to  contain  civil  disturbances.  A  number  of  po¬ 


lice  units  were 
expanded  or 
their  missions 
were  focused 
on  the  poten¬ 
tial  secuiity 
threat  of  inter¬ 
ethnic  rival¬ 
ries.  Two  units 
affected  were 
the  Special 
Branch  and 
Pcdice  Field 
I'oree  (PFF), 
which  is  spe¬ 
cially  trained 
and  equipped 
to  conduct  ri¬ 
ot  control  and 
anti  insurgent 
operations. 
The  IW  eon- 
si.stsof  I9,(XK) 
ITcrsonncl  in  21  battalions.  The  S|X'ci;il  Bninch  is 
the  country’s  principal  security  intelligence 
agency. Consequently,  little  is  published  about  its 
organization  or  mission,  but  it  is  believed  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  internal  .security  thretu,  particu¬ 
larly  interethnic  relations.''^ 

Since  the  Vietniime.se  invasion  of  Cambodia 
in  1978.  Malaysia  has  concentrated  more  of  its 
tiiiK  and  resources  into  forming  a  credible  exter¬ 
nal  military  capability.  The  tiiinsition  to  ii  more 
externally  oriented  defense  posture  includes  the 
purchiise  of  modern  airerali  ;ind  luival  vessels.-" 
The  new  policy  nuance  wiis  lx.st  expressed  by 
Malaysia’s  defense  minister,  Daluk  Sri  FI  j  Mohd 
Najib  Bin  Tun  Alxlul  Raziik: 

“As  wo  iill  know  since  1 948,  with  the  dcchira- 
tion  of  the  Hmergency.  Makiysia  has  Ixen  fight¬ 
ing  iiClW  Icounterinsurgeney  warfare]  against 
the  communists.  It  wiis  very  recently,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1989,  that  vve  could  proudly  .say  that  we 
have  finally  won  this  long  struggle  against  an 
alien  ideology.  As  a  result  of  the  long  years  of 
involvement  in  internal  war,  the  MAF  had  tiuite 
lightly,  not  concentrated  on  conventional  war- 
lare.  Malaysia  could  not  afford  to  have  a  two- 
struetured  military  force.  Today,  with  the  com- 
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munist  threat  teiiig  pul  on  hold  indermilely,  wo 
could  fully  concentrate  on  developing  a  conven¬ 
tional  force  without  at  the  same  time,  forgetting 
nor  neglecting  our  expertise  in  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations.  Our  cunent  defense  modern¬ 
ization  is  based  on  this  premise. 

With  the  internal  protection  of  its  cili/ens  in 
mind,  the  Malaysian  miliuuy  lx;g;in  preparing  for 
conventional  war.  Although  the  growth  of  Ma¬ 
laysia’s  conventional  capability  origintited  from 
concern  over  Vietnam,  it  rcllects  a  growing  tinxi- 
ety  about  Singaixrie’s  huge  and  capable  niilit;uy. 

Singapore.  During  the  transitions  of  the 
1950s  and  196()s,  Singapore  also  experienced  a 
few  racial  disturbances.  Like  Mtilaysia,  Singti- 
pore  joined  the  FPDA  to  Isenefit  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  protection  the  agreement  provided.  Unlike 
Malaysia,  Singapore  did  not  attempt  to  re, solve  its 
internal  ethnic  problems  by  force  under  the  shield 
of  the  FPDA.  To  the  cttnlrary,  Singai'Kire  st>ughl 
to  co-opt  all  of  its  citizens  into  the  ctainlry's  de- 
fen.se.  Singa|X)re  decided  that  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  for  a  small  country  to  build  tin  effective 
militiiry  and  conduct  "nation  building”  at  the 
same  time  wtis  through  universal  ntilional  service 
applied  to  all  citizens,  '■’!  'less  of  race." 

Consequently,  j:  ^  es  not  have  ;i  pro¬ 
fessional  voliiiUu’-  ixleled  after  the 

Bi'itish,  Singapore  arm  onsi.sls  of  a  small 
number  of  y'’'.s.si,,.  ■  ,dre.  its  units  are 

manned  by  . . d  sc  ..i.,.iien  ;ind  reserves 

through  a  .system  of  uniw  .,.tl  con.scriplion  of  till 
Singaporciui  males.  This  system  is  similar  to  th;it 
of  the  Israeli  tu'my,  upon  vvhicli  it  is  modeled. 

Today,  Singapore’s  security  policy  is  built  on 
a  concept  known  as  “total  defense.”  Ibtal 
defen.se  has  live  aspects,  only  one  of  which  is 
military.  Tlte  other  four  dimensions  are  p.sycho- 
logical,  social,  economic  and  civil  defense.  This 
article  di.scLis.ses  only  the  social  and  military 
aspects  of  Singapore’s  defense  concept. 

Social  defense  addres.ses  the  ethnic  division  in 
Singapore,  In  the  words  of  the  Ministry  of  De¬ 
fense  Public  Affairs  Deptirlmenl: 

“Singapore  is  a  multi-racial,  multi  cultural, 
and  multi-religious  society.  The  tiggres.sor  can 
exploit  social  differences  to  i'uel  ethnic  unre.sl 
and  incite  religious  intolerance.  As  stich.  Singa¬ 
poreans  must  be  determined  to  slay  as  one 


people  through  thick  and  thin.  There  mu.sl  be 
unity  despite  the  diversity."-’ 

This  statement  e;in  easily  be  overlooketl  as 
propaganda,  but  its  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  race  is  in  fact  addre.s.sed.  although  in  an 
inclusive  manner.  This  is  in  conlra.sl  to  Malay- 
siti,  which  makes  no  such  stalemenl  in  its  ile- 
fense  policies. 

The  decision  to  use  the  military  and  national 
.service  as  a  tool  to  invoke  all  young  men  in  the 
development  of  the  country  htis  .several  benefits. 
First,  it  permits  the  mobilization  of  all  eligible 
young  men.  In  a  sniiill  country  every  soldier  is 


77ie  Malaysian  }>oventment 
identijies  itself  with  the  Malay  community. 
The  Chinese  and  Indian  communities  are 
viewed  as  alien  elements  in  society. 

The  Chine.se  ami  Indian  minorities  have 
not  taken  the  alien  status  sitting  down, 

. . .  Riots  and  insiareclions  have  been 
their  response.  Thus  Malaysia 's  defense 
policies  have  concentrated  on  the  internal 
threat  as  the  greatest  danger  to 
Malay.sia 's  security. 

needed.  Ntiliontil  .ser\'ice  alsocoiui  ibiites  to  .Sin- 
gapoie’s  goal  of  cretiling  a  .Singaporean  identity 
as  oppo.sed  to  a  ('hiiiese.  Indian  or  Malay  idea 
lily,  thus  etising  intercommuiial  tensions.  Re¬ 
duced  racial  tensions  allovvcd  .Singapore  to  con  ¬ 
centrate  on  creating  a  crec.liblc  external  defense. 

The  indivisibility  of  Malaysia's  and  Singa¬ 
pore’s  defemses,  formalized  in  the  .separation 
agreement  in  I9(>.‘s  and  in  the  FPD.V  has  a 
meaning  for  Singapore  not  necessarily  intended 
by  the  other  signatory  powers.-"’  History  has 
lauglit  .Singapore  the  lesson  ol  geographic 
vulnerability,  e.sirecially  from  the  north.  Singa¬ 
pore’s  liny  size  only  2.10  stiuare  miles 
makes  it  extremely  \'ulnerable  to  a  lantl  attack, 
its  seaward  tlelenses  are,  of  course,  extremek 
important,  especially  for  a  trading  country,  but 
navies  are  vulnerable  to  land  liased  aii'iship 
systems  such  as  aii  raft,  rockets  and  artillerv. 
The.lapane.se  realized  thisaiRl.  in  Id42,  cho.se  to 
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IJke  Malaysia,  Singapore  joined 
the  FPDA  to  benefit  from  the  external 
protection  the  agreement  provided. 
Unlike  Malaysia .  . .  Singapore  sought  to 
co-opt  all  of  its  citizens  into  the  country’s 
defense.  Singapore  decided  that  the  most 
economical  way  for  a  small  country  to 
build  an  effective  military  and  conduct 
“nation  building"  at  the  same  time  was 
through  universal  national  seiyicc  applied 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race. 


take  Singapore  IVoni  the  lanciwaid  side. 

The  distance  across  the  .lohoie  Sliait  is  only  a 
mile.  A  potential  tiggressor  could  shoot  artillery 
iVom  across  the  Johore  Strait  and  hit  it  target 
iilmost  anywhere  in  Singiipore,^-'’  For  Singapore 
this  means  that  any  ixttential  hostile  power, 
Miiliiysian  or  others,  in  control  of  the  Miilay 
Feninsula  could  militarily  innuenee  Singa|)ore. 

In  its  early  history,  Singapore  experienced 
sigmrieant  security  threats  from  Malaysian 
instability  in  the  north  and  from  Indotiesia’s 
Konfrotitasi  in  the  south,  During  the  IV'/Os, 
through  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASDAN)  iuid  the  FPDA,  Singaiioie 
and  Maliiysia  managed  to  develop  a  limited  tlia- 
logiic,  although  Singapore’s  threat  I'rom  the 
north  ciid  not  dimini.sh.  During  this  lime,  the 
Vietnam  Ware.scalated,  and  as  a  result  of  politi¬ 
cal  decision  following  the  196S  Tet  offensive, 
the  United  States  eventually  withdrew  from  Viet¬ 
nam.  By  1975,  communi.st  Noi1h  Vietnam  had 
taken  over  Vietnam.  In  Decemlxu'  1 978,  the  Viet- 
name.se  invaded  Cambodia,  and  for  the  countries 
of  ASHAN,  the  worst  predictions  of  the  “Dom¬ 
ino  llieory”  seemed  to  lx  coming  tme. 

Maittysia  and  Indonesia  now  appeared  weak 
to  Singapore  in  comparison  to  the  Vietnamese 
Juggernaut.  Singapore  envisioned  a  .scenario  in 
which  the  Vietname.se  occupied  the  Maltiy  Pe¬ 
ninsula  and  could  reach  Singapore  by  land.“^’ 

In  the  1 98 1  Singapore  Ministi^  of  Defense 
publication  'I'lie  Sinyapoiv  Ariiied  Forces,  Rob¬ 
ert  Chew  discussed  ASFAN’s  options  in  light  of 
Vietnam’s  usurpation  of  the  role  of  regional 
pt)wer.  Indonesia  had  Ix'cn  posed  as  a  possible 


ASHAN  rival  to  Vietnam.  Chew  dismis.sed  this 
saying,  “It  |lndonesia|  lacks  the  kind  of  internal 
political  di.scipline  that  would  support  a  re  - 
alUxation  rrf  .scai'ce  resources  tiway  from  eco¬ 
nomic  development  towards  regional  domina¬ 
tion."^^  Singapore  realized  frr)m  the  US  with 
drawal  from  Vietnam  that  it  could  not  depend  on 
any  one  power  and  htid  to  lx  able  to  present  a 
sufficient  defense  that  com|X'ls  an  aggressoi'  to 
take  sizable  risk  in  attacking. 

In  Augirst  1 992,  the  Singapore  Ministry  of 
Defence  Public  Afi'airs  Department  published 
JMfeiU  i’  oj  .Sini’upoic.  IW2-IWJ.  The  |rtefacc 
begins  with  a  .statement  cx)ncerning  Iracj’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  Kuwait:  "Therein  lies  an  impm'tant  les¬ 
son  for  Singaixire.  It  reinforces  (Hir  belief  that  it 
credible  defen|s|e  is  the  Ix'drock  of  a  credible 
tleterrence.”-^  'I'hus  foi  Singajxrre,  the  lesson 
from  lrac|’s  invasion  ol'  Kuwait  was  ixil  that  Iriitj 
was  .severely  punished  for  its  adventurism,  nor 
that  the  United  States  atxl  the  UN  would  go  to 
great  lengths  to  protect  the  .sovereignty  of  even 
the  smallest  cxuinliies.  'I’he  lesson  learned  was 
that  .small  countries  must  maintain  a  defen.se 
strong  enough  to  tleler  or  even  destroy  potential 
aggres.sor.s.  Later  in  the  volume,  the  mi.ssion  of 
the  Singapore  Armed  I 'orces  (SAF')  is  decliirei.1, 
“If  deterrence  fails,  the  SAF'  is  to  secure  ti  swift 


and  decisive  victoiy  over  the  aggressor,"'^*’ 

Since  its  humble  beginnings  in  1965,  Singa¬ 
pore  has  developed  one  of  the  most  soi^hisli- 
cated  and  powerful  militaries  in  Southeast  Asia. 
An  impoiliuit  a.s|X‘cl  of  Singapore’s  military  is 
its  aim.  Important  clues  to  its  aim  can  be  I'ouikI 
in  the  organization,  equipment  ,  d  training  of 
its  military.  Singapore's  military  is  prepared  to 
conduct  extensive  operations  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  with  or  without  the  permission  of  the 
Malay.sian  government. 

Singapore’s  mail’  fighting  ibree  is  its  leservcs. 


whu  numlxr  25().(KK),  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
5(),()()l)  regulars  and  national  servicemen." 
Among  the  three  services,  the  army  is  the  largest 
with  45,(KX)  active  duty  and  I7(),(XK)  re.servi.sls. 
The  tirmy  is  organized  into  five  divisions,  three 
of  which  .Singapore  calls  "comliined  arms  di\'i- 
sions."'-  The  other  units  and  the  People’s 
Defen.se  Force  are  ecgiipix'd  at  lowci'  levels  and 
are  presumably  to  lx  positioned  in  less  ihreal- 
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encd  ureas,  thus  allowing  the  army  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  best  units  at  critical  areas  ol  delense  or 
maneuver  in  the  attack. 

The  combined  arms  divisions  consist  of  lour 
brigades,  two  of  which  have  three  infantry  bat¬ 
talions  each.  One  brigade  is  airmobile  with 
three  infantry  battalions  each.  The  louith  bri¬ 
gade  is  armored,  consisting  of  two  armored 
infantry  battalions  and  a  tank  battalion.  The 
divisions  are  also  generously  eriuipped  with 
combat  support  and  .service  support  units  such 
as  artillery,  engineers  and  supply.  ''* 

The  significance  of  these  units  is  their  size 
and  .sophi.sticalion  in  compari.son  to  Malaysia's 
army,  In  pure  numlx;rs,  Singapore's  army  alone 
can  muster  213,(KX)  sokliers,  tilmost  twice  that 
of  Malaysia’s  po.ssible  1 1  S.tXK),  Also  of  note  is 
SingaiXH'c’s  sophistication  in  compari.son  to  Ma¬ 
laysia.  laxiking  at  only  one  ty|X'  of  equiiimcnt 
tank.s  -Singapore  has  ?>5{)  AMX  13  tanks,  the 
largest  licet  of  that  imKlel  in  the  workl,  and  an 
estimated  63  C'eniurion  Main  Battle  Tanks. 
Malaysia  po.sses.ses  no  tanks  only  armored 
cars  and  armoreel  ix'i'sctinel  carriers,  '*’  This  dis¬ 
parity  in  conventional  warfare  capttbility  cati  Ix' 
found  in  many  other  types  ofec|ui|)ment  as  well, 

Simply  having  a  larger  and  letter  ecjuipped 
army  is  not  an  indicator  of  intent.  Ati  over¬ 
looked  facet  of  military  equiitment  purchases  is 
logi.stic  equipment.  Singa|iore's  military  has  pur- 
cha.sed  oi"  |)i'oduced  significant  numbers  of  am¬ 
phibious  vehicles  anti  a  brtiatl  liiiige  of  bi  iilging 
a|uipment,  Singaixire’s  equipment  purchii.se.s  in¬ 
clude  amphibious  cargo  carriers,  britlging  boats, 
line  of  communications  bridges,  mechani/.etl 
bridges,  tactical  lloating  bridges  anti  ferries.  '* 
Additionally,  tmich  t)f  its  combat  etjuipmeiu  is 
amphibious.'**  This  tyjx.'  of  equipment  would  lx- 
very  u.seful  in  ibrcing  ti  ci'o.ssing  t)f  the  .lohore 
Strait  and  maneuvering  units  tai  the  Malay  Pe¬ 
ninsula. 

Another  indicator  of  intent  is  training.  A  com¬ 
mander’s  goal  is  train  his  unit  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  close  to  those  ex|X'cteii  in  combat  as 
possible.  If  the  milittay  is  ex|x‘ctetl  to  light  in 
Singapoie.  then  urlian  warfare  would  apix-ar  to 
lx  the  most  important  training  priority.  How¬ 
ever,  Singapore  provides  substantial  irainiiig  for 
its  military  r)ut,siiie  of  Singapore  in  comlilions 
quite  different  than  uiban  terrain.  This  inelutles 


armor  crew  training  and  maneio  cis  on  a  Ixise  in 
.southern  Taiwan  and  at  a  jungle  warfare  training 
center  in  Brunei.  Both  ofthe.se  sites  aie  |xrma- 
iienl  facilities.  Other  non|xmuincnt  Ixit  regular 
training  exerci.ses  are  conilucled  in  the  I’liilin- 
pine.s,  Thailaiul,  Au.stralia  anil  New  /caland.''' 


InAujiusl  1992,  (he  Sin^fupoie 
Minktry  of  Defence  Public  AJJ'aii's  De¬ 
partment  pnblkhed  DeronceorSiiiga- 
|K)ixs  1992-1993.  The  preface  begins  with 
a  statement  concerninf’  Iraq ’s  in  vasion  of 
Kuwait:  “Therein  lies  an  important  lesson 
for  Singapore.  It  reinforces  oar  belief  that 
a  credible  defenisje  is  the  bedrock  of  a 
credible  deterrence.  ”  Thus  for  Singapore, 
the  lesson . . .  learned  mr/.v  that  small 
countries  must  maintain  a  defense  strmia 
enoufih  to  deter  or  even  destroy 
potential  atiiit'essors. 


The.se  efforts  suggest  that  Singapore  intends  to 
light  outside  its  bordeis  in  areas  with  sufllcienl 
space  for  maneuvering,  tanks  and  wiili  esleiisive 
jungles,  .such  as  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

'I'he  Republic  of  Singapore  Na\\  (RSNi 
plays  a  vital  role  in  any  defense  concept.  The 
importance  of  open  sea  lanes  to  Singapore  is 
obvious.  K.SN’s  missile  cor\  cites  and  last  ailaek 
craft  .stanil  as  an  effective  delenent  and  would  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  regional  or  esiiaregional 
efforts  to  maintain  the  sea  lines  orcommunica 
lion  in  the  .South  China  Sea  and  thiongli  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.'**’ 

More  interesting  to  this  siudy  is  the  R.SN's 
considerable  amphibious  capahilil\.  Jone's 
Weapon.s  .Svsieins  /W<S’  /Wl  shoves  sioen  dil- 
fereiit  tyjxs  of  am|ihibious  cml'l.'**  <  )ne  vessel, 
the  landing  craft  vehicle,  peisonncl,  or  l.CVP, 
can  carry  approximately  2I)  lo  3tl  people,  l  lie 
R.SN  possesses  iiioiv  than  l(K)  of  these  vessels 
which  are  backed  up  by  hundreiis  of  other  ves- 
.sels.  Pour  types  can  carry  tanks  and  other 
vehicles.  No  other  A.SPAN  navy  possesses  an 
ec|ual  amphibious  capability.  TliiseMiaonlinarv 
amphibious  ca]iabilily,  coupled  v  ith  the  exien 
sive  over  water  logistic  and  lighting  cap.ihiliiy 
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of  the  army,  would  greatly  I'acilitatc  a  forced 
crossing  of  the  Johorc  Strait  and  extended 
operations  on  peninsular  Malaysia. 

The  Republic  of  Singapore  Air  Force  (RSAF) 
has  not  teen  neglected  in  Singapore’s  defen.se 
development  either.  The  RSAF  is  the  be^st 
cquipi'Krd  and  trained  air  force  in  ASFAN.’^- 
Jane's  provides  a  concise  narrative  on  Singa¬ 
pore’s  capability: 

"The  island  is  pi'olected  by  tliiee  layers  r)f 
surface-to  -air  missile  air  defense,  consisting 
of  Bloodhound  2,  Rapier,  Improved  Hawk  and 
RBS-70  sy.stems.  In  line  with  Singapore’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  deterrence  ol'  threats  through  the 


The  Singapore  government  protests 
the  violence  and  demands  protection  for 
lives  and  property  of  the  Malaysian 
minorities.  The  Malaysian  government, 
seeking  to  distract  the  attention  the  world 
has  now  focused  on  Us  country,  accuses 
Singapore  of  interfering  in  Malaysia’s 
internal  affairs  and  claims  Singapore  is 
aggravating  the  situation. 


maintenance  of  a  pre-emptive  strike  capability, 
the  country  has  a  strong  aii‘  force  eqiiip|xtd  with 
l''-3F  fighter  and  A-4  iittack  aircraft.  The  hitler 
force  is  being  reengined  and  equipped  with 
Maverick  air--to-surl'aee  missiles,  with  its  range 
considerably  extended  by  the  conversion  of  four 
C- 1  .lOs  to  in  flight  refueling  tankers, 

Since  lysy,  Singapore  has  purchased  Ameri¬ 
can  1'-  1 6s  and  continues  to  upgi'ade  its  ability  to 
conduct  pre-emptive  strikes,  The  im|U)ilance 
here  is  that  the  country  which  possesses  this 
capability  also  gets  to  define  “pre-emptive." 

As  with  the  RSN,  the  RSAl'  posses.ses  consid¬ 
erable  transport  capability  for  army  support 
te-yond  Singapore’s  terders,  lliis  includes,  .Sky- 
van  C-130  transports  transports  and  numerous 
helicoptei  s  to  .support  the  lu  niy’s  airmobile,  piua- 
chute  and  commando  forces.  Additionally,  the  air 
lorce  o|x;i'ates  four  H-2C  airborne  early  waining 
aircraft.‘^‘*  'I'he.se  aircraft  extend  Singapore’s  elec- 
ti'onic  eyes  far  teyond  its  land  -ba.sed  radar  .sys¬ 
tems.  'Hiis  is  an  invaluable  as.sel  for  the  air  force 


and  the  navy  ;uid  increa.ses  Singapore's  capability 
to  conduct  pre-emptive  strikes.  'Hie  SAF  has 
comprehen.sivelv  integrated  the  capabilities  ol'all 
its  sendees  to  accomplish  even  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  mililai7  o|x;ralions  on  the  Mtilay  Fenin.sula. 

A  Scenario  for  War 

Two  examples  of  ethnic  clashes-  -those  in 
Armenia  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  can  aid  in 
understanding  the  potential  conllict  between  Sin¬ 
gapore  and  Malaysia.  In  both  Armenia  and 
Yugoslavia,  strong  slates  came  to  the  "le.scue"  of 
|)er.seculed  ethific  kin  in  neighboring  stales.  In 
their  volume,  ijluiic  Coiijlici  in  Imenuilional 
Relations,  Surhke  and  Noble  wrote,  “An  ethni¬ 
cally  pure  strategy  would  be  followed  only  when 
kin  elsewhere  control  signilicanl  resoLirces."'^-'' 
Since  Iy7()  Malaysia’s  ethnic  groups  have 
lived  in  remarkable  harmony.  Rapid  economic 
growth  and  policies,  such  as  the  NliP.  have  tem¬ 
porarily  lamed  the  ethnic  passions.  Hut  that  does 
not  mean  racial  tension  has  disappeared.  Don¬ 
ald  Horowitz  said  “In  severely  divided  .soci¬ 
eties  -the  Hebanons,  Malaysias,  and  Nigerias 
of  the  world  it  is  not  possible  to  obliterate 
tho.se  tensions  -  that  is  fanciful  and  it  is  even 
more  fanciful  to  pretend  they  tire  not  there."'*'’ 

The  riot  in  Malaysia  on  1.3  Mtiy  Ibby  dkl  not 
lesult  in  an  ethnie  war  like  the  Armenian  and 
Yugoslavian  eonllicls  for  two  rea.sons.  Fir.si,  the 
Malays  were  in  firm  control  of  the  levers  of 
power  in  the  government  and  mililaiy,  preventing 
non  Malays  from  gathering  .sufrieieiil  strength  to 
escalate  the  riot  into  a  civil  war.  .Secontl,  the  non 
Malays  lacked  a  .strong  ethnic  pation  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  .slate  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

.Since  l%y,  the  situation  concerning  the  spe¬ 
cial  status  of  Malays  anil  the  .second  class  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  non-Malays  has  not  significantly 
changed  in  Malaysia.  The  NFF  benented  only 
a  few  privileged  Malays  and  failed  to  improve 
the  economic  well  teing  of  the  va.st  majority  of 
Malays.’*’'  In  his  article,  1  lorowitz  writes,  “d’he 
.symbolic  side  of  the  conllict  is  prevalent,  and  it 
is  not  amenable  to  the  manipulation  of  material 
benentsthat  so  often  con.stitute  the  stuff  of  mod¬ 
ern  |Kilicy  making.”'***  'I'he  only  way  for  most 
Malays  to  leave  their  traditional  farming  exist 
ence  is  through  jobs  in  civil  .service  or  the  army. 
Con.sequently.  their  spe'cial  status  in  relation  to 
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those  jobs  is  as  important  to  the  Malays  now  as 
it  was  in  1969,  and  the  laws  protecting  them 
have  become,  if  anything,  more  stem. 

The  relevance  of  the  Annenia  and  Yugoslavia 
examples  I'tecomes  clearer  in  the  nature  of  the 
cluuiges  in  Singajxrre  since  1969.  In  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  restraints  of  its  small  domestic 
market,  Singa|X)re  has  invested  heavily  in  Malay¬ 
sia.  litis  investment  has  grown  quite  sub.stantial- 
ly,  and  5(),(XK)  visitors  and  18,(X)()  vehicles  cro.ss 
the  causewtty  linking  Malaysia  and  Singapore 
every  day."'‘''  Singaixtre  now  controls  substantial 
economic,  [Xtlitical  and  military  ixtwcr.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Singapore  has  already  identified  iteninsuku' 
Malaysia  as  a  possible  threat  to  its  security  and 
has  develojxxi  its  militaiy  to  counter  that  threat. 

One  thing  that  remains  con.stant  is  the  i'amily 
ties  Itctween  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  I  tiaveled 
in  Malaysia  in  June  1989  during  the  Singapore 
.school  break.  The  planes,  trains  and  biases  wcie 
crowded  with  Singaporeans  on  vacation.  Many 
of  them  were  going  to  Malaysia  to  visit  relatives. 
I'hroughout  Malaysia,  I  frequently  met  Malay¬ 
sian  Cliinc.se  who  had  relatives  in  Singapore. 
Consequently,  Singaporeans  tire  concerned  ran 
only  with  their  counliy’s  economic  relalion.ship 
with  Malaysiti  but  also  with  the  conditions  uiuler 
which  their  relatives  live.  Hconomic  iiitere.sts, 
ethnic  ideiitificalion  and  close  family  ties  give 
Singtipore  considertible  qualifications  as  an  eth¬ 
nic  patron  to  Malaysia’s  Chinese  and  Indian 
minorities. 

Currently,  Malaysia  enjoys  a  political  stability 
owed  to  the  multiethnic  nature  of  the  dominant 
Alliance  party  in  the  Malaysian  government. 
However,  as  in  1969,  a  shift  in  the  vote  away 
from  the  center  toward  the  ethnic-based  parties 
on  either  side  could  result  in  renewed  ethnic 
eonllict  and  a  spiral  of  violence. 

The  scenario  for  war  is  ca.sy  enough  to  imag¬ 
ine.  U  may  .start  with  Islamic  political  parties 
making  big  gains  in  national  elections.  The 
prime  minister  would  lie  forced  to  make  conces¬ 
sion  to  maintain  his  |X)sition.  Already  alienated 
non — Malays  protest,  sparking  mass  arrests 
under  the  draconian  laws  available  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Internal  Security  Act.  The 
now  desiderate  minorities  become  rioters.  The 
Malaysian  army  is  called  in  to  restore  order,  but 


A  commaiuler'a  i>oal  is  to  train  iiis  unit 
under  conditions  as  dose  to  those  expected 
in  combat  as  possible.  If  the  militaiy  is 
expected  tojiffht  in  Singapore,  then  urban 
warfare  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  training  priority. 


becuu.se  they  arc  mo.stly  Makiy,  they  have  scry 
little  .sympathy  for  tlie  prole.siers  and  the  riot 
control  mca.sures  prriduce  heavy  casualties. 
Across  the  causeway  in  Singapore,  the  frieixls 
and  families  of  the  idrotc.sters  arc  demanding 
action  by  the  government.  'I’he  Singapore  gov¬ 
ernment  prute.sts  the  violence  and  demaiiils 
protection  for  lives  and  pro|X'riy  of  iho  Malay 
sian  minorities,  'ilic  Malaysian  goveinmcnl, 
seeking  Ui  di.stract  the  attention  the  world  has 
now  focused  on  its  country,  accuses  Singapoic 
of  interfering  in  Malaysia's  iiiieinal  affairs  and 
claims  Singapore  is  aggravating  the  situation, 
Malaysia  ai.so  slops  vehicular  traffic  across  the 
cau.scway  and  threatens  to  redeploy  the  army  to 
the  .lohoro  Strait  to  .stop  the  infiltration  of  Singa¬ 
pore  fifth  coliimiiisls. 

The  stage  is  now  .set  for  a  decision  by  the  Sin¬ 
gapore  government.  If  it  waits,  and  ihe  Malay¬ 
sian  army  sueeessfnlly  redcidluys  to  the  .lohore 
Strait,  the  Singapore  military  could  be  Uapjjcd 
on  the  island.  The  air  force  anti  naval  ba.ses 
would  bo  cxptKed  to  artillery  and  rockel  fire, 
and  a  iorcing  trf  the  erussiiig  would  Ix'  dii'ficult 
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even  against  a  numerically  weakei'  enemy.  In  a 
short  time,  Singapore’s  economy  would  begin 
rapidly  declining,  available  water  and  food  sup¬ 
plies  would  be  .short  and  Singapore  would  be 
forced  to  seek  a  .settlement  on  Malaysia's  terms. 

However,  if  Singapore  initiates  the  eonilict 
without  further  overt  actions  on  the  part  of 
Malaysia,  the  militate  oixiiations  have  a  goixl 
chance  for  succe.ss.  Not  only  would  the  Malay¬ 
sian  iu'my  be  deployed  against  rioters  instead  of 
deiending  the  Strait,  but  the  Malaysian  military 
would  be  divided  iTetween  Ha.st  and  West  Malay¬ 
sia.  The  SAF  does  not  need  to  capture  Bast 
Malaysia  to  conduct  a  successful  campaign. 
With  its  sLiixiiior  air  and  naval  forces,  it  could 
l^revent  the  movement  of  troops  across  the  South 
China  Sea, 

As  tiescribed  above,  the  SAF  already  pos- 
■ses.ses  the  amphibious  and  engineering  capabil¬ 
ity  required  to  force  a  cro.ssing  of  the  .lohorc 
Strait,  Moreover,  once  across,  the  army  already 


pos.scsses  the  tanks,  artillery,  equi|rment  and 
training  necessary  to  conduct  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  on  (he  peninsula.  The  govei'ument  of 
Malaysia  would  be  forced  to  sur  render  or'  llec 
within  days  of  the  crossing, 

Si'igapor'e’s  military  has  cr'eated  an  integr'ated 
and  powerful  force  capable  of  leaping  the 
Johorc  Str'aits  and  defending  Singapore’s  inter'- 
c.sts  on  foreign  soil.  'Hie  above-de.scribed  Sin¬ 
gapore  defen, se  trends  do  not  repr'csent  an  evil 
conspir'acy  to  dominate  its  neighbors  or  an 
attempt  to  establish  hegemony  in  the  region, 
Singapore’s  dei'ense  policies  are  the  resirlt  of 
.soter  and  thor'ough  consideration  of  its  liisttny, 
geogr-aphy,  economy  and  the  social  tensions  in 
its  srx;iety.  nu'ough  ASBAN,  the  FPDA  and 
other  conlldence-building  measures,  tensions  in 
the  region  have  been  reduced  considenrbly  since 
l%9.  Unfor'turiately,  Singapore’s  strengths  and 
Malaysia’s  weaknesses  can  still  become  a 
source  of  conOict.  MR 
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Changing  careers  can  be  an  overwhelming  experience.  It  requires  patience, 
self-confidence  and  perseverance  to  succeed.  A  big  challenge  for  military 
people  traifsitioning  to  the  private  sector  is  explaining  service  experience  in 
terms  potential  employers  can  understand.  Aa-  the  author  suggests,  the  fust 
step  in  planning  a  transition  is  to  examine  your  job  qualifications  and 
educational  background.  Your  military  experience  can  he  a  big  plus  in  the 
civilian  world,  but  the  key  is  knowing  how  to  communicate  it  properly. 


VblUNTARY  SEPARATIONS,  reduction- 
in-force  boards  and  selective  early  retire¬ 
ment  boards  aie  common  topics  I'oi'  discussion 
among  commissioned  officers  today.  Uiifoitu- 
nately,  the  ability  to  quickly  transition  from  Army 
green  to  business  grey  is  coinplicatcd  by  parallel 
drawdowns  in  the  private  sector.  Officers  who 
become  cntangletl  in  the  drawdown  web  must 
prepare  themselves  for  the  challenges  of  acquir¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  civilian  employment.  So 
how  does  an  officer  who  is  contemplating  either 
voluntaiy  or  involuntary  sepaiation  compete  for 
those  diminishing  jobs?  While  contemporary 
authors  have  published  laundiy  lists  on  (xassible 
.strategies,  Sun  Tzu,  an  ancient  Chinese  militaiy 
strategist,  cogently  summed  up  the  strategy  when 
he  stated,  "Know  the  enemy  and  know  your.self." ' 
I  relate  Sun  Tzu’s  2,3(X)-ycar“Old  axiom  to  the 
maiketabilily  of  Army  officers  today. 

Know  the  Enemy 

While  some  may  perceive  know  the  enemy  as 
adversarial,  I  view  it  as  an  invaluable  tool  for 
assessing  the  private  sector’s  Job  market.  Know 
the  enemy  relates  to  the  hostile  civilian  environ¬ 
ment  awaiting  the  veteran  officer  as  he  searches 
foi'  employment.  Some  of  the  issues  that  the 


officer  must  be  aware  of  include  the  economic 
conditions  within  the  country  and  within  the 
re.s|x;ctivc  industry  that  he  is  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  an  officer  should  consider 
how  he  can  profit  from  the  recently  tipproved 
NoHli  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  He 
should  be  aware  of  the  industries  that  offer 
excellent  job  oppoilunities  and  the  industries 
that  are  saturated  with  job  applicants.  An  ofl'icer 
should  alst)  gel  to  know  the  culture  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  company  he  is  seeking  employment  at,  ibr 
not  all  companies  have  an  ‘‘IBM  culture.”  To 
belter  comprehend  the  enemy,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  current  economic  conditions. 

Author  Alvin  Toffler  categorized  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  man  into  three  waves:  the  A.grarian 
Wave  (8(KK)  BC  to  1 700),  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  Wave  (17(X)  to  1955)  and  the  Information 
Wave  (1955  to  the  present).  Each  wave  resulted 
in  economical,  political  and  social  changes. 
This  aiticle  will  l\x.'us  on  economic  changes  only. 
Eveiy  wave’s  economic  changes  catapulted  man 
to  a  higher  plateau,  enabling  him  to  become 
more  efficient  than  his  predecessors,  thereby 
improving  his  standard  ol'  living.  A  byproduct  is 
that  each  subsequent  age  resulted  in  structural 
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According  to  an 

education  survey,  95  percent  of  employers 
stated  that  American  workers  require  higher 
education  standards.  Not  only  do  employers 
acknowledge  a  lack  of  maihematical  and 
communication  skills  in  today’s  employees,  but 
employers  also  acknowledge  that  their 
employees  lack  skills  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
team  building,  proper  grooming  habits,  respect 
for  authority,  discipline  and  an  ability  to 
learn  new  tasks. 


changes  to  the  respective  ecoiiuniy.  These 
changes  penalized  those  who  were  unable  to 
adapt  to  the  new  age.  One  o!'  the  major  changes 
that  tKcurred  was  structural  uneinploymcnl. 

By  definition,  stmctural  unemployment,  which 
the  US  economy  has  Ireen  exjxiriencing  tor  the 
past  seveial  years,  is  more  .severe  than  other  lyj'ies 
of  unemployment.  Stmctural  unemptoyment  and 
the  .stmctural  changes  that  are  required  to  cure 
the  ailment  lue  resistant  to  slioit-term  fixes.  Tax 
cuts  or  heavy  do.ses  of  government  siwnding  will 
not  fix  the  problem;  however,  these  remedies 
lue  often  popular  with  politicians  vying  for  re- 
election.  Rather,  the  remedy  usually  involves  a 
long-term,  evolutionai'y  approach  to  education, 
fitlucation  must  target  those  in  their  formative 
yeai's  of  .schooling  (grades  1  to  12)  as  well  as 
those  cunently  within  the  work  force.  Roloeit 
Hormats,  former  assistant  .secretiuy  of  slate  for 
economic  and  busine.ss  affairs,  underscored  the 
imixritance  of  education  when  he  wrote: 

“Such  succe.ss  (0|x;ialion  Dc.sert  Sturm)  was 
made  possible  by  an  underlying  economy  able 
to  turn  out  great  volumes  of  extremely  advanced 
militaiy  equipment  and  software  as  well  as  men 
and  women  skilled  in  oixiraling  them.  Tlie  US 
economy  would  not  have  been  capable  of  doing 
this  but  for  a  history  of  high  American  savings 
and  enormous  investment  in  education,  indus- 
ti7,  science,  technology  and  the  infrastincture  to 
link  the.se  elements  together.  Savings  and  invest' 
ments  of  earlier  years  were  not  intended  primar¬ 
ily  to  bolster  America’s  capacity  to  send  well- 


equipped  forces  r)verseas,  but  they  had  the 
derivative  effect  of  making  that  possible  and, 
more  generally,  of  strengthening  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  American  globtil  power — political  and 
economic,  as  well  as  military.”^ 

What  are  the  sources  of  stmctural  unemploy¬ 
ment?  1  already  mentioned  one,  a  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  other  is  rapidly  developing  technol¬ 
ogy,  often  in  the  form  of  computers. 

Education.  By  the  year  2(XX),  professional 
and  managerial  jobs  are  projected  to  increa.se  by 
6.7  million,  while  low-skill  jobs  are  projected  to 
increa.se  by  only  45{),(KK).  These  changes  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  foi- ijuahlalive  and  quanlitativc 
improvements  in  education,  liven  though  a  high 
school  diploma  will  remain  the  highest  educa¬ 
tion  level  required  tor  most  jobs,  its  shtue  of  new 
jobs  is  projected  to  decrease  by  1 2.5  percent  (.see 
fig.  1  ).^  .lobs  tliat  require  a  college  tlcgiee  ( 16 
years  of  schooling)  or  an  advancctl  degree  tire 
projected  to  increase  by  36.6  percent, 

Our  ability  to  comi>ete  gk)bally  dictates  the 
need  for  changes  in  schools  tind  work  places, 
Mca.sures  are  under  wtiy  to  address  the  needs  of 
our  children  during  llioir  formative  years  of 
schooling.  'I'hen  President  Cieorge  Bush,  wtirk- 
ing  with  till  .50  .state  go^ernors,  led  by  former 
Arkansas  Governor  Bill  Clinton,  approved 
(.Axils  2000  U'gi.slalhm.  This  legishition,  once 
approved  by  Congie.ss,  obligtiled  almost  a  half 
billion  dollars  to  implement  nalioiail  education 
standards.  Measures  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
work  force  are  more  elusive  though;  the  private 
.sector  has  only  just  begun  to  view  employee 
training  as  tin  investment  rather  than  an  expen.sc. 
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CAREER  STRATEGY 


According  to  an  cdtication  survey,  95  pcrceul 
of  employers  slated  that  American  workers 
require  higher  education  standards.'^  Not  only 
do  employers  acknowledge  a  htek  ol'  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  communication  skills  in  today's 
employees,  but  employers  also  acknowledge 
thill  their  employees  laek  skills  in  such  diverse 
iireas  as  team  hiiikling,  proixtr  grooming  habits, 
respect  lor  authority,  discipline  and  an  ability  to 
leitrn  new  tasks,  The  private  sector  realizes  ihiil 
it  cannot  rely  .solely  on  the  education  system  to 
cure  the.se  deficiencies,  so  employeis  have  be¬ 
come  proactive  in  teaching  their  employees  both 
si'teeilic  skills  (reliited  to  one  Job)  and  general 
.skills  (related  to  more  than  one  Job).  This  is 
important  to  note  becatt.se  in  the  past,  employers 
focu.sed  almost  exclusively  on  .specific  .skills. 
Why  the  change  of  heart? 

To  explitin  this  new  philosophy,  1  will  ti.se  a 
simple  illii.stration.  In  the  past,  Cttmpany  A  was 
willing  to  train  limployee  A  on  tasks  retiuiretl  to 
accomplish  a  six'cific  job.  .Should  (’om|)aiiy  A 
fire  limployee  A,  or  iriimitloyee  A  quits,  Com¬ 
pany  A  would  lo.se  little,  It  would  simply  hire 
and  train  another  employee  and  limployee  A 
would  have  little  to  show'  when  he  .sought  other 
employment. 

Company  A  can  no  longer  afford  this  ap¬ 
proach  in  today’s  highly  com|x;lilive,  global  mar¬ 
ket  place.  'I'otal  quality  management  (TtJM)  is 
IXMineating  the  organization;  management  aiul 
labor  understand  that  they  tire  on  the  same  team. 
'I'hus,  today's  workers  offer  more  than  an  input 
to  labor;  they  repiesent  a  pool  of  diver.se  anil 
broadly  talenleil  assets.  Now,  Company  A  hires 
limployee  A,  trains  him  not  only  in  tti.sks  related 
to  a  .sjxjcific  job  hut  also  in  general  skills  such  as 
team  building,  decision  making  and  the  tirl  of 
communication.  Company  A  and  lim|)loyee  A 
realize  the  inve.stment  each  has  made  in  the  other, 
d’hus.  Company  A  is  less  willing  to  release 
limployee  A;  in  turn,  limployee  A  is  le.ss  willing 
to  leave  Company  A. 

This  is  not  as  idealistic  as  it  may  sound 
‘'ecituse  .lapane.se  companies  have  employed 
this  philosophy  foryettrs.  American  companies 
such  as  Cicneral  Motors  .Saturn  division  are  ju.sl 


As  tve  evaluate 


ourselves,  we  inHially  perceive  that  employers 
value  common  traits  we  share  collectively  as 
officers:  mission  accomplishment  with  little  or 
no  guidance,  discipline  and  integrity.  Upon 
closer  evaluation  though  we  realize  that  we  are 
not  all  equal:  education  level,  primary  and 
alternate  specialties  and  years  of  service 
influence  an  employer's  perception. 


beginning  to  catch  on  having  siiccc  sfiilly  insti¬ 
tuted  TQM. 

'I'eehiiolngy.  Another  cause  of  structural  tin 
employment  is  rapiilly  evolving  iccimology.  As 
technology  jx’rmeales  our  cMayday  li\cs  at  an 
exponential  lalc.  it  has  a  negatiw  impact  on 
cmploymciil.  basks  that  used  to  lequiie  mam 
workeis  can  now  he  accomplished  with  fewer 
people.  Considei'  the  foUmi  ing  comparisons  of 
pa.sl  and  current  outcomes  in  similar  situations, 

•  Years  ago  if  a  company  laid  oft  large 
numbers  ofilseiiiployei  '-,  the  company  's  stock 
price  would  noriiially  decrease,  for  the  layoff 
was  an  indication  ol  hard  limes.  Today,  com¬ 
panies  lay  off  large  numbers  of  employees 
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Productivity  is  important 
to  an  economy  because  it  is  the  catalyst  tor 
increasing  a  country's  standard  of  living. 
Thus,  employers  hope  to  achieve  an  average 
gain  of  10  percent  in  productivity  in  good 
and  bad  economic  times. 

While  improving  management  operations  and 
extending  the  work  week  are  part  of  the  answer 
to  increased  productivity  the  biggest  factor 
is  rapidly  evolving  technology. 


;uk1  tlicir  respective  stock  prices  usually  in- 
cieiLse;  Wall  Strecl's  reward  lor  bcconiiiig  iiioie 
elTieiciU! 

•  Years  ago  if  a  huge  iiunilx;!'  ol‘  workers  lost 
their  jobs,  the  lesult  would  lx;  negative  prixiucliv- 
ity.  Ill  UW,  (i(K),(KK)  workers  lost  their  jobs,  yet 
l^iwluctivity  actually  grew  l.G  ix'rccnt,'’ 

The  reason  these  aiioiiialies  ol'  yesteryear  are 
heeoniing  routine  tiiday  is  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  positive  eorrelatioa  between  the  number  of 
workers  employed  and  produetiviiy.  Productiv¬ 
ity  is  important  to  an  economy  Ixtetiuse  it  is  the 
catalyst  for  increasing  a  country’s  standard  of 
living,  Thus,  employers  hope  to  achieve  an 
average  gain  of  It)  iXMCent  in  productivity  in 
goixl  and  bail  economic  limes/’  While  improv¬ 
ing  management  operations  and  e.Ktending  the 
work  week  are  part  of  the  answer  to  iiicrea.sed 
produetiviiy,  the  biggest  I'aetor  is  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  leehnology.  Culling  -edge  teehiiology  is 
rei)lacing  old  forms  of  labor  that  required  many 
employees  to  complete  one  task,  Diverse,  yet 
equally  successful,  e.samples  of  what  some 
American  companies  are  doing  to  improve  pro 
duetiviiy  include  the  following: 

•  l'ix|')erl  systems,  computer  basetl  software 
programs  that  mimic  human  reasoning,  are 
employed  in  government  and  private  sectors  to 
accomplish  a  myriad  of  tasks  ranging  from 
launching  the  space  shulile  to  rouiiiig  airlines  to 
coiuiiietiiig  vehicle  inaintenaiice. 

•  I'ixeeulives  i.lrafl  their  own  ikx  unuMiis  iisiiij’ 
nolebiKik  eompulers  instead  of  waiting  lioiirs  lui 
the  typing  jxiol.  Additionally,  on  Inu'  ideeirunie 


systems  allow  executives  to  queiy  data  ba,ses  that 
provide  in.sUuitaneous  access  to  inlornialion 
within  the  privacy  of  their  olTices. 

•  A  major  telephone  company  uses  a  com¬ 
puter  sy.stem  that  monitors  its  illx;r  -oiMic  cables 
iuound  the  ckx;k.  In  the  event  of  a  disa,ster,  the 
computer  system  automatieally  switches  to  a 
serviceable  line. 

•  Appiuel  eompruiies,  often  stercotyjxed  as 
“swciitshops,"  now  employ  high-teeh  lasers  tiiid 
roliots  to  cut  and  .sew  fabrics. 

The.se  .soi)histicated  information  systems  are 
the  foundation  for  diversil'ied  companies,  pid- 
viding  corporate  leaders  instantaneous  accesses 
to  information  they  need  to  make  quick  and 
accurate  sound  decisions.  As  a  result,  the  organ 
i/.ation’s  hierarchy  becomes  Haller  and  moie 
streamlined. 

While  leehm)logy  often  shares  an  mveise 
relationship  with  employment,  it  has  nul 
affected  all  workers  evenly.  In  the  ixisi,  bine 
collar  workers  were  the  easnahies  in  coiporaic 
downsizing.  IIThe  manulacim  ing  capacity  uti¬ 
lization  rale  droii|)ed,  blue  ci'llar  workers  wen 
laid  off  until  the  rale  increased,  fuirenlly,  tlieii 
unemployment  rate  is  d,  I  percent,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  rale  for  while  L  ollar  work¬ 
ers.'’  'Hxlay  while  collar  workers  are  the  casual 
ties,  although  this  is  debatcil  by  some.*' 

'I'lu'  rea.son  lor  this  chang''  is  that  unlike  blue 
collar  workers,  who  arc  laid  off  iluring  re 
cessions  and  lelnred  rluiing  ieco\eries,  while 
collar  workers  who  are  lair!  off  usually  luwei  gel 
their  jobs  back.  A  •  a  result,  permanent  scjiara 
lions  accounted  lor  ftS  ixu'cenl  of  job  los.scs  in 
the  last  recession,  i  iinpared  with  .Sti  pmeeni  m 
four  previous  recessions.  .Second,  blue  collar 
workers  today  are  a  minorilv  in  the  /Xmencan 
labor  force.  The  while  collarwork  loicerlomi 
nates  the  labor  market,  representing,  more  than  (i 
ol  It)  workers.'* 

KnoAv  Yourself.  We  now  come  to  the  .seconil 
hall  ofSitiiTzu's  a.\ lorn,  r, non  vitiirsfll.  With 
a  clearer  tiiKlerstatuling,  of  '.s  hai  .iw.ins  us,  we 
can  belter  i‘\atitme  ourselves  oui  icspci  live 
sii'en)'.lhs  am.!  weakne.sses,  lo  hel|)  inepare  for 
iraiisiliun  lo  ihe  inir  ale  sector. 
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As  wc  evaluate  ourselves,  we  initially  i>er- 
eeive  that  employers  value  common  traits  wc 
share  collectively  as  olTiccrs;  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  with  little  or  no  guidance,  discipline 
and  integrity.  Upon  closer  evaluation  though, 
we  realize  that  we  are  not  ail  equal;  education 
level,  primary  and  alternate  sixeialties  and  years 
of  service  innuence  an  employer’s  perception. 
So  who  are  potential  witiners  and  losers? 

Education  Level.  With  the  US  Military 
Academy  (USMA)  and  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  commissioning  nearly 
94  ixsrcent  of  all  .second  iieutenant.s,  and  Ofneer 
Candidate  School  (OCS)  commissioning  the 
remaining  6  ixercenl,  CK!S  oliicers  lue  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  if  they  do  not  obtain  their  baccalauieate 
by  the  time  they  depan  the  service. 1  state  this 
for  two  rea,sons.  First,  unlike  USMA  and  ROT'C, 
OCS  tioes  not  tvquite  a  baccaiiiureate  prior  to 
commissioning,  although  the  OCS  ollicer  is 
exiiected  to  obtain  his  degree  as  .stxin  its  possible, 
Second,  the  previously  li.sted  data  reveal  the 
imixiilance  ol'  a  college  or  advaticed  degiec. 

Another  factor  is  that  lieutenants  and  captains 
collectively  have  less  than  KS  percent  of  all 
commissioned  ol'ficcrs'  advanced  degrees." 
Ciranted,  mtiny  prel'er  to  concentrate  their  efl'oits 
on  their  platoons  or  companies  and  ho|)e  for  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree 
through  the  fully  llmded  pi'ograni  at  a  later  date. 
1  lowcver,  the  drawdown  has  affected  captains, 
and  as  the  cuts  Ixicome  deeper  and  deeper,  cap¬ 
tains  will  continue  to  be  placetl  at  risk.  Thus,  it 
is  im|X‘rative  to  maximize  one’s  education  prior 
to  seeking  employment  In  the  private  sectr)r. 

S|K!daltiL's.  C’ombat  sup|X)i1  (CS)  and  com¬ 
bat  .service  support  (CSS)  officers  usually  I'are 
Ixtter  than  those  in  combat  arms  because  they 
oiler  employers  general  as  well  as  specific 
skills.'-  Combat  arms  officers,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  offer  employers  general  skills  gained 
from  their  military  exixrience  focused  on  war- 
I'lghting  skills,  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  As  mentioned  earlier,  employei’s 
usually  value  general  skills  over  sixeific  skills. 
Thus,  deixnding  upon  the  indu.stry  in  which  an 
olTicei'  is  seeking  employment,  this  may  or  may 


Surviving  the  L.' 
trenetic  pace  ot 
tactical  operations 
is  one  tiling— 
explaining  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  terms 
potential  employers 
can  unclerstanrl  is 
another. 


Cs  md  CSS  ollicen- 


u'jually  faro  better  than  those  in  <;omb:)t  arm;; 
because  they  offer  omptoyen;  fienoral  as  well 
as  specify  skills.  CoiiPat  aims  officer-:, 
on  the  other  hand,  onlyolfoi  omployors 
general  skills  gained  from  ihoir  militai  y 
experience  focused  on  warlighfinq  skill:-, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  Ihc  private  sector. 

. . .  Employers  usually  vnluv.  general  skills 
over  ::pccil!C  r.kiils. 


not  be  relevant,  fin  inslan,  c.  .i  Imaii'  e  nllu  r'i 
may  htive  an  aiivaiil.ige  mi  i  an  animi  ollicci  il 
both  were  apitlying  li>  Cx-  .  mao.ieci  m  .in 
tteeou tiling  firm.  l  Unsi'M';  i  iwo  olhci-iv 
were  applying  to  be  relaii  .on  .alc  m.iincv  i- 
neither  may  have  an  advaiuag' 

Years  of  Service.  Tiirough  an  inlono.il  mu 
vey  of  22  employers  in  key  g.ros'.  ii,aii'n;!l  piml 
net  (muiuifaeluring,  eominum- ao.'ii ..  n  i.nl 
finance  and  other  services)  indoMru  din  npu 
mal  number  years  of  service  loi  ,ui  i.fii.  i,. 
have  prior  to  seeking  employnient  n.  tlu  pi  i\  ,iin 
sector  (using  a  weighted  averagr  meinnil'  r, 
3.61  years  (see  fig.  2),  Note  lliai  empuocrs 
responses  ranged  from  I  to  ^  ycai  s  to  h  .n  ! 
years;  however,  not  one  employei  respr'idec' 
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In  the  past,  blue- 

collar  workers  were  the  casualties  in  corporate 
dowitsizing.  If  the  manufacturing  capacity 
utilization  rate  dropped,  blue-collar  workers 
were  laid  off  until  the  rate  increased. . . . 
Today  white-collar  workers  are  the  casualtie^^ 

. . ,  unlike  blue-collar  workers,  who  are  laid  urf 
during  recessions  and  rehired  during  recoveries, 
white-collar  workers  who  are  laid  off  usually 
never  get  their  jobs  back. 

lh;it  ninic  than  12  years  is  optiinal.'  '  While  this 
was  an  inlbnnal  survey  and  the  sample  si/,e  was 
small,  it  correlates  with  the  various  “headhunt¬ 
ers”  jihilosophies  that  primanly  target  junior 
ol'l'ieers  (lieutenants  and  captains)  as  potential 
employees. 

The  rationale  is  that  employers  appreciate  the 
.^lmy’s  approach  to  chaiacter  building  for  its 
oll'icers.  This  negates  employer  expen.ses  to 
irain  basic  skills,  Mowever,  according  to  several 
independent  studies,  most  olTiccrs  become  a 
lialiility  to  employers  alter  eight  years  ol'  mili- 
iry  .service,  The  rea.son  is  that  the  Army's 
sociali/,ation  prcK'ess.  wliich  established  a  solid 
ibundation  ol'  general  training  skills  within  the 
first  few  years  of  service,  becomes  rigidly 
ingrained  in  an  officer  in  subsequent  years. 
Thus,  a  firm  may  luive  difnculiy  acclimating  a 
veteran  officer  to  its  culture  after  moi'c  than 
eight  years  of  military  service. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  officer  facing  .sep¬ 
aration?  We  mu.si  ensure  that  we  have  a  firm 
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mental  grasp  of  A.7i(ne  the  enemy  ancl  your¬ 
self.  If  education  is  going  to  dominate  the  2ist 
century  and  wc  lack  a  college  or  advanced 
degree,  ticquiring  the  degree  should  be  a  top 
priority  for  us.  Remember,  eductition  is  an  asset, 
not  a  liability.  Officers  should  check  with,  their 
post  Kducation  Center  to  letirn  about  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  within  their  immediate  geo¬ 
graphical  area.  Hducation  coun.selors  can  help 
officers  identify  their  goals,  programs  available 
and  funding  options. 

If  technology  is  going  to  dominate  the  21st 
century,  we  need  to  market  ourselves  as  pro¬ 
spective  employees  who  are  iidaplable  to  the 
changing  world.  Keep  in  mind  that  while  deci¬ 
sion  support  systems  aie  replacing  mid  -level 
managers,  there  will  always  lx;  a  need  for  man¬ 
agers  who  can  interpret  the  data  and  then  make 
the  correct  decision  biased  upon  the  information 
at  hand,  'fb  determine  which  employers  you  can 
be.st  serve  with  your  skills,  contact  the  Army 
Career  and  Alumni  Program  (ACAP),  ACAP 
has  many  tools  to  a,ssist  the  transitioning  officer 
through  its  unique  data  base,  the  Army  Hmployer 
Network  ( AHN).  A1  tN  is  a  tool  ibr  matching  the 
demands  of  employers  with  the  supply  ol'  .\rmy 
alumni  and  is  a  dynamic  data  ba.se  compo.sed  of 
both  liK'al  and  national  employers. 

As  we  closely  evaluate  our  respective 
strengths  and  weaknes.ses.  our  education  level 
and  adaptability  can  be  readily  weighetl.  I  low 
ever,  our  six'cialty  .selection  and  years  of  service 
ai'c  harder  to  weigh  because  the  va.st  majority  of 
officei's  arecommillcd  to  the  profe.ssion  of  at  in: 
While  some  believe  that  C.S  anti  (\S,S  officers 
have  an  advantage  over  combat  arms  oll'icers,  I 
believe  that  it  is  an  insignificant  advantage, 
OlTicei's  are  u-sually  hired  for  their  managerial 
and  leadership  (general)  skills,  not  their  techni¬ 
cal  (specific)  skills.  1  do  nut  think  the  evidence 
supports  the  notion  that  cadets  should  avoid 
waifighling  branches,  or  that  combttt  arms  offi¬ 
cers  should  reiitiesi  brtinch  transfers. 

So,  we  now  are  I'ticcd  with  the  hardest  deci¬ 
sion:  if  tind  when  to  separate  from  the  service. 
If  it  is  involuntai7  scp.-iration,  the  decision  is 
made  for  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  voluntary 
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separation,  tlie  decision  is  harder  to  make.  We 
may  want  to  postpone  the  decision  indefinitely, 
however;  separation  pay,  ba.sed  on  invokinlaiy 
separation,  is  significantly  less  than  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Incentive  ,Separation  Program  (VIS/SSB) 
that  one  receives  if  eligible  to  volunteer  for 
.separation.  Family  considerations  play  a  major 
role  in  deciding  what  to  do.  Titus,  bringing  our 
spouses  into  the  decision-making  cycle  is 
important.  Second,  review  your  olTicer  effi¬ 
ciency  reports.  Be  candid  with  yourself  Then 
seek  out  your  senior  rater’s  advice  based  u|ton 
your  cuiTent  performance  and  career  potential. 
Afso,  take  advtintage  of  your  branch  manager’s 
experti.se.  He  has  access  to  many  of  your  peers' 
profiles  and  can  advise  you  accordingly,  Keep 
in  mind  that  if  you  want  to  .separate  from  the 
service,  the  3-  to  6-year  mark  is  the  optimal 
time  to  .separate.  Beyond  that,  the  theoiy  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns  lessens  yotir  chance  of  being 
hired  by  a  civilian  emitloyer. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  serve  for  three 
years  or  30,  officers  should  take  coun.sel  that  as 
piofessionals,  we  have  great  pride  i;'.  ourselves, 
ourcoLinti-y  and  the  men  and  women  we  letid.  No 
one  can  grasp  the  depth  of  our  conviction  unless 
he  or  she  has  .served  in  the  military.  However, 
one  researcher  has  come  close  to  aceunitely 
expressing  whtit  so  many  of  us  feel  in  our  hearts: 

“The  character  of  military  leaders  which  tran¬ 
scends  economic,  political  and  sociological 
pressures  is  expies.sed  in  dedicated  .service  to  the 


As  we  closely 

evaluate  our  respective  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  our  education  level  and  adapta¬ 
bility  can  be  readily  weighed. , . ,  While  some 
believe  that  CS  and  CSS  officers  have  an 
advantage  over  combat  arms  officers,  f  believe 
that  it  is  an  insignificant  advantage. 
Officers  are  usually  hired  for  their  managerial 
and  leadership  (general)  skills,  not  their 
technical  (specific)  skills. 


counli7  ba.sed  on  the  principles  of  duty,  honor, 
country.  1  stibmit  that  few  men,  not  early  incul¬ 
cated  with  these  ideals  and  who  have  not  lived 
their  whole  prtxluclive  life  in  their  expression, 
can  learn,  completely  understand,  or  even  com¬ 
prehend  this  ideology  which  is  the  source  of 
strength  for  the  military  leader  in  formulating 
his  convictions  and  making  his  decisions.  The 
military  commander,  who  by  this  inner  strength 
stands  with  clear  conscience  before  his  Maker 
and  makes  the  decision  to  take  away  the  most 
precious  element  in  all  the  world — life — from 
his  fellow  man,  can  with  understanding  and 
untidullerated  determination  make  the  critical 
decisions  on  national  security  policy  on  which 
his  nation's  life  deirends,  7'/ie  f’rcdicsi  t  apiain  of 
iiulii.sliy  con  he  but  a  coinponnivc  novice  in  llii.s 
.soul~.sean  liini>  nndeilokini’."^'^  MR 
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A  Corridor  to  Nowhere 

Lawrence  Massengill 

In  the  final  autumn  of  World  War  II.  as  the  battle 
for  Europe  approached  its  crescendo.  Allied  air¬ 
borne  and  armored  I'orces  launched  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  spectacular  assaults  of  the  entire  connicl. 
Code-named  Operatitm  Mtiiiel  Gulden,  it  was  Bi  il- 
ish  Field  Marshal  Sir  Bernard  I,  Montgomery's 
bold  plan  to  seize  a  series  of  vital  Rhine  River 
bridges  and  pave  the  way  for  a  massive  assault  into 
northern  Gennany, 

Market  Garden'f,  size  and  sco|)e  were  without 
equal,  Ati  entire  parachute  and  glider-boine  army 
would  be  dropped  itito  Holland,  opening  a  loute  for 
an  artiiored  dash  to  the  Rhine.  The  plan’s  tiudacity 
and  the  courage  of  US,  British  and  Polish  soldiers 
who  battled  for  Marked  Carden's  jirizes — the  key 
bridges  and  highways — pi\)diiced  a  uniciue  and 
enduring  chtipter  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

Perhaps  the  most  lascinating  and  baining  a.six;ct 
of  the  operation  is  that  Montgomery,  who  had  con¬ 
sistently  advocated  cautious  anti  con.servativc  strate¬ 
gies,  devised  a  plan  that  was  neither  cautious  nor 
conservative  iti  any  sense.  What  drove  this  complex 
leader  to  abatidon  his  careful,  career-long  style  in 
I'avor  of  such  a  daring  stroke  remains  an  clu.sivc 
puzzle,  even  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Market  Garden  stemtnetl  from  the  Allies’  fmstra- 
tion  with  the  stalemate  that  was  developing  on  the 
battlelleld.  As  the  summer  of  1944  drew  to  a  close, 
the  advancing  armies  of  Supreme  Commander  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower  hatl  ground  to  a  reluc¬ 
tant  hall.  After  finally  breaking  out  of  their  Nor¬ 
mandy  Beachheads,  Allietl  forces  had  smashed  the 
German  resistance,  inilieied  more  than  4(a),(XK) 
enemy  casualties  and  overrun  most  of  iTance  and 
Belgium.  Yet,  as  they  neared  the  Dutch  and  German 
Ixirders,  logistic  problems  became  acute.  The  vast 
iiuantiiies  of  ammunition,  gasoline  and  other  war 
materiel  straincri  the  limited  facilities  of  channel 
[Xii-ts,  overwhelmetl  the  road  and  rail  network  tint! 
eventually  ,stopix;d  the  rapid  advance. 

Montgomery’s  21st  Artny  Groiijr  finally  halted 
near  the  Bclgitin-Duteh  border.  Although  the  supply 
system  was  clearly  inada|uale  for  the  combined  needs 
of  Montgomery’s  forces  and  tho.se  ol'  l.ieutenant 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley’s  12th  Army  Group,  Mont¬ 
gomery  contended  there  was  ample  capacity  to  sus¬ 


tain  his  own  forces  for  a  drive  into  northern  Gennany. 

But  Ei.senhower,  favoring  a  broad  advance  along 
a  front  stretching  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea, 
vetoed  Montgomery's  plan.  He  believed  Montgom¬ 
ery  wrruki  be  I'orced  to  steadily  deplete  his  attacking 
force  to  protect  its  own  flanks,  inviting  the  thrust  to 
be  overwhelmed.  Yet,  Montgomery  insisted  his 
armies  could  outflank  the  Siegfried  Line,  smash 
through  Germany’s  vital  Ruhr  Vttlley  and  dash  into 
Berlin.  Reflecting  his  admiration  of  Sir  B,  H.  Lid¬ 
dell  Hail,  Montgomery’s  plan  shared  the  British  mil¬ 
itary  theorist’s  advocacy  of  unlimited  objectives  and 
psychological  dtimtige  to  the  enemy  from  deep 
penetiation  by  armored  forces. 

But  repeated  attempts  to  convince  Eisenhower 
failed,  and  the  single-thrust  versus  broad-front  con¬ 
troversy  became  an  acrimonious  issue  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  unity  of  the  Allied  command.  Finally,  the 
two  leaders  rettched  ;i  compromise,  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  jiroposed  a  fat  moie  limited  plan.  Market  Gar¬ 
den  was  the  result. 

The  large-scale  tiirborne  and  tirmored  assault 
would  secure  a  corridor  through  Holltind  and  posi¬ 
tion  thc2Lst  Army  Group  for  a  ma.s.sive  push  aeioss 
the  Rhine.  But  it  .seemed  certain  that  the  canny 
Montgomery  had  not  abandoned  his  ambitious  aims 
but  had  only  substituteil  ;i  more  modest  set  of  initial 
objectives  tlnit  Eisenhower  would  accept.  After 
Market  Carden,  he  would  force  through  his  original 
plan  for  a  full-scale  offensive, 

Eisenhower,  who  hail  already  placed  l.ieutenant 
General  Lewis  H.  Brereton’s  First  Allied  Airborne 
Army  under  Montgomery's  command,  quickly 
tipproved  Market  Gulden's  “limited ’’  gotils.  .Some 
,f3,(XX)  men  of  the  crack  k2il  ;ind  lOlsl  Airborne  divi¬ 
sions,  the  British  I  st  Airlxrrne  Division  and  the  Polish 
Ist  Piuachute  Brigtiile  would  lx:  used  in  one  of  the 
boldest — some  .say  reckless — ojx'ralions  of  the  w;u'. 

Market  Garden's  objectives  incluiletl  a  surprise 
assault  by  a  massive  parachute  and  glider-borne 
force  anil  the  seizure  of  a  series  of  key  bridges  and 
the  major  highway  artery  th;it  ran  norlhwarii  from 
Belgium  tnrough  Eindhoven  and  Nijmegen  to  Arn¬ 
hem  on  the  Dutch  -German  border.  With  the  route 
secured,  British  Lieutenant  General  Brian  G.  Hor- 
riK’k's  XXX  Armored  Corps  would  li.ish  acro.ss 
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Holland,  outllank  the  Siegfried  Line  and  open  the 
dot)!'  to  northern  Gerniany.  Market  Garden  would 
also  neutralize  the  V-2  rocket  sites  in  western  Hol¬ 
land  and  trap  the  Til'leenth  German  Army,  which 
had  withdrawn  I'roni  13elgium. 

Uncharacteristic  of  Montgomery,  the  plan  was 
extremely  complex  and  left  little  margin  for  mishap. 
Its  success  hinged  on  the  assumption  that  German 
I'esistanec  would  be  weak  and  the  premi.se  that  all 
bridges  could  be  taken  intact.  If  even  a  single  bridge 
was  lost,  the  entire  operation  would  fail. 

Success  afso  demanded  .split-.seco:id  timing,  ac¬ 
curate  emplacement  of  all  airborne  forces  and  fault¬ 
less  battlefield  ecwrdinalion.  Mnally,  Market  Garden 
would  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  the  armored 
columns  could  traverse  the  64-mile  highway  corri¬ 
dor  and  reach  the  last  bridge  at  Arnhem.  Airborne 
forces,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  seizing  the  vital 
sptin,  could  not  resist  a  ilelci'inincd  countcratltick  for 
more  than  a  tew  days.  Relief  would  lx;  critical. 

Market  Garden,  launched  17  September  19-14, 
Ix’gtin  to  unravel  almost  immediately.  Hnemy  action 
and  accidents  destroyed  many  transport  iiircraft  en 
route,  and  a  large  number  ol' troops  vveie  landetl  in 
the  wrong  zones — some  virtually  on  top  of  the  9th 
and  Huh  .V.V  di\  isions.  Forces  became  isolated,  and 


radio  failures  ciiu.sal  a  near-tot;il  bretikdown  in  com- 
nuinications.  Finally,  a  turn  of  bail  weather  halted 
the  flow  of  badly  needed  |•einl6rccmenls  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  deprivetl  the  embattled  Allied  forces  of 
clfeetive  air  cover. 

Contrary  to  the  overly  optimistic  initial  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates,  both  the  i|uantily  and  quality  ol 
Gernum  defenders  were  quite  high.  The  battle- 
hardened  II  ,S'.V  Fn/itzv  Corps,  hetivily  invested  with 
armor  and  artillery,  quickly  confronted  the  attackers. 
British  armored  columtis  made  agonizingly  slow 
progre,s.s  as  they  battled  for  every  piecious  yard 
along  the  single,  narrow  highway  toward  Arnhem. 
Their  anticipated  da.sh  became  a  crawd. 

F'inally,  though  most  of  Market  (hirden\  initial 
objectives  had  been  gained,  ;t  battalion  of  the  frag¬ 
mented  British  1st  Airborne  Division  was  foiccd  to 
yield  the  bridge  at  Arnhem.  Overcoming  stubborn 
resistance  by  the  vastly  outnumlxaed  "Red  Devils," 
.V.V  units  succeeded  in  regaining  the  span  iifter  tiine 
days  of  inlcn.se  fighting  that  some  Geiinan  survi¬ 
vors.  veterans  of  the  Fastern  Front,  called  the  most 
vicious  of  the  war. 

Without  the  Arnhem  bridge.  Market  Garden 
could  not  succeeii.  Despite  heroic  performances  by 
the  Americans  at  .Son  and  Nijmegen,  the  British  and 
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the  Poles  at  Arnhem  tind  the  tankers  who  had  hattlccl 
their  way  along  the  besieged  corridor,  Market  Gar¬ 
den  had  become  a  fVusli'ating  and  expensive  failure. 
Eisenliowcr,  writing  later  in  his  book  Crusade  in 
Eumpe,  termed  it  a  “partial  success,”  but  nothing 
could  obscure  the  fact  that  there  were  17,(X)0  Allied 
casualties,  greater  than  the  losses  on  D-day.  Market 
Carden  htid  gained  nothing  more  than  a  “SG-rnile 
salient  leading  nowhere,”  as  John  C,  Wairen  .says  in 
Airborne  Operations  in  World  War  II:  European 
Theater 

There  lemains,  to  this  day,  much  disagreement 
over  the  souminess  ol'  Montgomery's  Market  Gar¬ 
den  plan.  Citing  its  tragic  failure,  most  historians 
hold  the  view  that  it  was  faulty  in  concept,  as  well  as 
in  execution.  Among  Montgotnery's  harshest  critics 
was  Bradley.  In  liis  Ixutk  A  General's  Life,  written 
with  Clay  Blair,  the  former  comtnander  of  the  US 
12th  Army  Croup  contends  Market  Garden  was 
“datigerously  foolhtirdy — the  wrong  plan  tit  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wixtng  place." 

Yet,  to  say  that  ''’arket  Garden's  concept  was 
inherently  Hawed  is  ii  ignore  a  substantial  body  of 
contriuy  opinion,  Interrogated  td'ter  the  wtu'.  Major 
Ceneral  Gunther  Blumentritt,  former  German  chief 
of  staff.  West,  endorsed  Montgomery's  basic  strat¬ 
egy  for  an  attack  on  the  Ruhr.  Blumetitritt  said,  “He 
who  holds  Northern  Germany  holds  Gennany.  Such 
a  breakthrough,  coupled  with  air  domination,  would 
have  lorn  in  pieces  the  weak  German  front  and  ended 
the  wiu'.”  Blutiientritt’s  assessment  of  German  weak¬ 
ness  was  sharetl  by  the  Combined  Allied  Intelligence 
Committee  in  I_ondon,  which  also  believed  the 


enemy  to  be  incapable  of  serious  resisUitice. 

Given  the  .severe  logistic  problems  confronting 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  late  sutntner  of  1 944  and  the 
still  formidable  defenses  of  the  Siegfried  Line,  itcati 
lie  argued  that  Market  Garden,  despite  its  enormous 
complexity  and  risk,  may  have  represetited  the  best 
opportunity  to  smash  into  the  German  heartland  and 
end  the  war  before  winter. 

If  Montgomeiy’s  deciskrn  is  to  be  judged  fairly, 
nearly  50  years  later,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  its  pos¬ 
sible  impact  on  the  course  of  the  war  had  the  assault 
succeeded.  Had  Market  Garden  accomplished  its 
o]xrational  objectives,  a  major  thrust  across  the 
Rhine  by  Montgomery’s  entire  21st  Army  Group 
could  have  followed.  De.spite  Li.scnhower’s  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  risk  of  such  an  attack,  Blumentritt 
was  far  less  sanguine  alxrut  the  ability  of  German 
forces  to  withstand  an  assault. 

There  is  room  to  argue  that  a  ix)werful  thrust  into 
northern  Germany  in  the  fall  of  1944  could  have 
overrun  the  Ruhr  Valley,  driven  into  Berlin  and 
forced  a  Nazi  suirender  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Had 
this  occuired,  it  is  unlikely  Germany  could  have 
mounted  its  powerful  December  offensive  through 
the  Ardennes  Forest.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  would 
have  been  averted  and  the  heavy  casualties  during 
the  war’s  final  winter  greatly  reduced.  British  and 
US  forces  could  have  been  first  to  occupy  tlie  Ger¬ 
man  capital,  an  event  that  might  have  diastically 
revised  the  postwar  map  of  Euiope  and  avoided 
decades  of  Cold  War  confrontation.  Such  was  the 
potential  windfall  of  Market  Garden — had  the  ill- 
fated  operation  been  successful. 
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Bui  any  ohjcclive  asxcssiiiciU  imisl  rccogniiic 
Market  Garden  was  a  I'ailure  and  lhal  it  liatl  major 
consciiucaccs  on  tlic  remaining  course  ol'  the  war. 
The  assault  liad  the  immediate  effect  of  drawing  tlie 
enemy,  in  lull  I'orcc,  to  Montgomery's  I'ront,  and 
the  CJernians  continued  to  offer  powerful  rcsislanee 
in  that  critical  northern  sector  during  the  remainder 
of  1944. 

liom  a  logistic  point  of  view,  Market  Garden's 
massive  huildup  only  worsened  the  already  serious 
supply  problem  along  the  Allied  front,  Bradley’s 
powerful  12lh  Army  Cirouji  was  tleprived  of  critical 
support  that  could  have  enabled  the  Americans  to 
maintain  pressure  on  the  Siegfried  Line  and  the  Saar 
and  strengthen  their  position  from  which  to  mount 
the  final  assault.  Additionally,  Market  Garden  fur¬ 
ther  delayed  clearing  Cicrman  forces  from  the 
Schelde  Lstuary  and  po.stponed  until  November 
opening  the  critically  needed  port  of  Antwerp 
ilirough  whicli  supplies  for  the  final  drive  into  Cier- 
many  would  How. 

In  the  end,  Market  Garden  proveil  to  he  a  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  scarce  resources  that  seriously  impeded 
Lisenhowcr’s  broad-front  strategy.  Its  failure  de- 
Iracteil  from  the  overall  conduct  of  the  war  and 
endcrl  any  hoito  of  defeating  Germany  in  1944. 

Atialyzing  the  circimisiances  aiul  events  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  Market  Garden,  Montgomery's  uncom¬ 
mon  boldtiess  may  be  the  most  diflleult  of  all  to 
understand.  At  Id  Alamein  in  1941,  where  he  vastly 
outnumtx.‘red  field  Marshal  la  win  Rommer.s  nearly 
exbau.sterl  AJ'rika  Karps,  he  displayed  a  slavish 
adherence  to  careful,  conservative  biitllefield  man¬ 


agement.  The  same  style  also  eharacteri/.ed  his  later 
ctimpaigtis  in  Sicily,  Italy  and  Nortiitindy.  Yet.  in 
Market  Garden,  his  audacity  astrrnished  friend  and 
foe  alike.  According  to  Ct'rnelius  Ryan's  A  Bridge 
Too  Far,  field  Mtirshttl  Gerd  von  Rumfsledt,  Ger¬ 
man  commander  in  chief.  West,  hatl  charaeteri/,ei.l 
Montgotnery  as  "overly  cautious,  habit-ridden  and 
systematic."  He  was  incredulous  that  Mtnugomery 
was  re.s|X)nsibic  fur  the  ,specl;icular  assault.  Writing 
after  the  war,  Brtidley  s;iid.  “It  seemctl  wholly 
improbable  that  [Market  inirden]  IukI  sprung  from 
Montgomery’s  ullraconservative  minil," 

Montgomery,  5(->  years  old  at  the  time  of  Market 
Garden,  w;is  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  career.  He  had 
chafed  under  the  command  of  lii.senhower,  whose 
grasp  of  the  battlellekl  he  often  belittled.  He  re- 
.sented  liisetihower's  u.ssuming  (.lirect  cotnmand  of 
Allied  ground  forces  aiul  crrntinually  objected  to  the 
broad-front  strategy.  With  the  war’s  end  nearly  in 
sight,  Mmitgomery  .seems  to  have  been  consumed 
by  the  need  to  wage  one  Ui.st  giound  campaign,  vin¬ 
dicate  his  military  judgment  and  secure  his  place  in 
history.  His  giant  ego  and  natural  com|)etiliveness 
made  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  reach  Beiiiti 
a  near  obse.ssion. 

That  Montgomery  was  a  brilliant  leader  ;iiui 
battlelieldcotninandercan  hardly  be  disputed,  and  it 
is  nearly  inconceivable  that  he  I'ailcd  to  recogiii/.c 
the  risks  itihcrent  in  Market  Garden.  Clearly,  he 
under.st(K)d  the  complexities  of  airlxa  iie  trireialions, 
for  he  had  written  on  the  subject  as  early  as  1941. 
Yet,  it  .seems  his  swift  advance  through  lijincc  anrl 
Belgium,  combined  with  highly  optimistic  inititil 
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inlcllij’cni.'o  (.■stiiiiiUcs  orcicniiiiii  slicnjUli  aiul  inlcii- 
ikiiis,  cuii.s|iiial  lo  tlull  his  norinally  cauhoiis  luilure 
aiul  raise  liis  lolerance  I'nr  the  inkls  coiilVoiiiiiig  him. 
One  of  Montgomery’s  hiographers,  Nigel  llamilloii 
notes  in  Monty:  Thi‘  Mokiny,  of  n  CicnentI,  IS9H 
I ‘■Ml,  thitt  live  "only  llagrani  risk  [  Montgomery  j 
allowerl  his  forees  lo  lake  in  the  course  ol'  Work! 
War  II  the  pamehiile  asstiull  on  Arnhem  proveil 
lo  he  an  e.xpensive  I'ailnre,” 

Ironically,  some  within  Monlgimiery's  comnuaul 
harlaoreil  serious  misgivings  nhotil  the  likelihoixl  ol 
Market  (ianlcn's  success.  Hut  Montgomery’s  auto- 
cialic  aiKl  im|x.-rious  style  of  leailershi|)  did  little  to 
encourage  discussion  or  candor,  ;uid  his  over|)owcr- 
ing  per.sonalily  apparently  supjires.seil  ;aiy  real  dchale. 
In  the  linal  houis  hel'ore  the  assault,  new  intelligence 
re|K)rls  placed  two  .S'.S'  Panzer  divisions  in  the  Arnhem 
area  yet  Montgomery  rtishly  ignoreil  the  ominous 
news.  Market  Cianlen  would  "go”  as  planned. 

In  lairness  lo  Montgomery,  critics  must  lemem- 
ber  Hisenhower,  even  tiller  lieveloping  last-minute 
re.servtiiions  tiboiii  Market  (kinlen.  also  deelinetl  lo 
intervene.  I  rom  ti  viewisoini  ol  comintiiKl  tiulhorily, 
liisenhower's  decision  was  prohtihly  cori'cct  ami 

f  ^  ^  N 

lan  rcfu  (■  M(i.^M‘n\;ill  /.s  a  iiiiliiary  tuslonan  ainl 
flee  Idiiei'  icnav  Ih'ini;  in  Deaer,  ( )rei;i)ii.  lie  has 
hail  a  leitKlhy  eareer  ns  an  neriis/iiii'e  iiuhislry 
e\i'i  nin  e,  seiiniuir  li'ai/erniid iiiniuif;eiiieiil  eoiisnl- 
him.  lie  .'■I'leed  ill  the  I  '.S'  Air  I  niee. 
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completely  eonsislenl  with  his  |x.'nehanl  lor  giving 
his  eommamlers  wide  iliscrelion.  However,  as  .Su¬ 
preme  C’ommander,  he  shiireil  responsibility  for  the 
unsuecessrul  operation. 

Another  laclor  Ihtit  may  have  inlluencetl  aiul 
emboklenerl  Montgomery  wtis  that  liisenhower  and 
(leneral  (ieorge  C’.  Marshall,  the  Army’s  ehiel  ol 
.stair,  were  etiger  tind  impatient  to  use  Hrerelon’s 
newly  formed  1st  Airborne  Army,  I'or  that  force  to 
be  silling  idle  in  iingkind  was  "a  gretit  waste  of  :i 
viiliiable  resource."  said  Brtulley  aflei'  the  wtir.  Both 
Idsenhower  aiul  Montgomery  saw  Maikei  Harden 
.IS  an  idetil  airborne  mission. 

C'htirticierislically,  Montgomery  never  aekiurwl- 
eilgeil  the  plan  for  Market  Claiden  had  been  Hawed. 
In  his  memoirs,  he  continued  lo  insist  that  hiul  be 
been  properly  backed  from  the  inception  of  the 
oix'ralion  and  given  the  tiircrafl,  ground  forees  and 
administrative  resources  for  the  job,  the  operation 
would  have  succeeded  despite  his  mistakes,  the 
adverse  weather  or  the  presence  of  the  II  .S'.S'  Panzer 
Corps  in  the  Arnhem  area.  To  the  end,  he  remained 
Mlarket  (iardeii's  unrepentant  advocate. 

Although  Market  (lanlen  faileil  lo  rullill  Mont¬ 
gomery's  exjujctalions,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
watershed  event  in  the  evi'lution  ol  .hiixirne  doctrine. 
Heavy  Cierman  losses  in  the  attack  on  Crete  in  1941 
had  Hr.si  cast  doubt  on  the  use  of  airborne  forces  in 
assaulting  strongly  bekl  enemy  positions.  Two 
years  later,  unfavorahle  US  and  Hiiii.sh  exjx'iiences 
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in  Sicily  raised  still  more  questions  about  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  lightly  armed  parachute  and  glider-borne 
Ibices,  But  it  was  the  disaster  that  belell  the  coura¬ 
geous  troopers  ol'  Market  Garden  that  wius  to  spell 


an  end  to  such  tactics.  Never  again  in  the  course  of 
World  War  II,  or  later  conflicts,  woultl  large  aii- 
borne  Ibrmations  be  deployed  as  they  had  been  tirat 
fateful  Seplcinber.  MR 
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Friday  1 — In  Italy,  the  British  Eighth  Army 
succeeds  in  irenetrating  the  Gothic  Line,  The  US 
Fil'th  Army  crosses  the  Arno  River, 

In  southern  France,  the  First  French  Army  cap¬ 
tures  Nice,  while  in  noithcrn  France,  Canadian 
troops  liberate  Dieppe, 

Saturday  2 — -General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
directs  US  First  and  Thii  d  armies  to  halt  because  of 
the  inability  to  bring  supiilics  forward  from  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beaches. 

The  Finnish  government  agrees  to  Russian  peace 
terms,  leaves  the  Axis  and  orders  all  German  troops 
out  of  Finland, 

Sunday  3 — Tlie  British  Guards  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  British  2  l.st  Army  Group  liberates  Brus¬ 
sels,  Belgium, 

Monday  4 — The  British  11th  Armored  Division 
liberates  Antweip,  Bclgiutn, 

Adolf  Hiller  reinstates  Field  Marshal  Gerd  von 
Rundstedt  as  overall  commander  in  chief.  West, 

'Hie.sday  5 — The  Soviet  Union  declares  war 
agaittst  Bulgaria,  whicti  surrenders  20  hours  later, 

Wednesday  d — Sixteen  US  Navy  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers  begin  a  series  of  air  strikes  against  the  Western 
Carolines, 

The  British  government  relaxes  blackout  require¬ 
ments  across  the  United  Kingdom  and  susjrends 
training  of  the  Home  Guard. 

Tliui'sday  7- — Bulgaria  declares  war  on  Germany, 

Hungarian  and  Romanian  forces  fight  each  other 
over  ixjssession  of  Transylvania. 

Friday  8 — The  first  German  V-2  rockets  hit  Eng¬ 
land,  landing  in  west  London. 

Saturday  9 — With  the  creation  ol'  a  prr>-commu- 
ni.st  government  in  Bulgaria,  the  Red  Army  halts 
operations  in  that  country. 

Sunday  10 — The  II  I’lench  Corps,  atlvancirig  up 
the  Rhone  River,  seizes  Dijon  and  links  up  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  12th  Army  Group. 

The  WaJJen  SS  attack  on  the  Polish  Resistance 
continues  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  The  mayor  of  Warsaw 
mtikes  an  appeal  for  Allied  help. 

Monday  11 — Elements  of  the  US  First  Army  cross 
into  Germany,  near  Slalzenburg.  They  also  liberate 
Luxembourg, 


llicsday  12— Tlic  Gennan  giurison  of  Le  Havre 
sunenders  to  the  British  1  Coips. 

Romania  agrees  to  Allied  i^eace  tenns,  which 
include  going  to  wiu'  against  the  Axis. 

Wednesday  13 — Soviet  aircraft  Iregin  dropping 
supplies  to  the  Polish  Resistance  forces  in  Warsaw. 

lliursday  14 — Units  of  the  Ihrst  White  Ru.ssian 
Front  enter  lhaga,  a  suburb  of  W'ai  saw, 

Friday  15 — Again.st  stiff  .Japanese  resistance,  Ibe 
US  1st  Mai'inc  Division  invades  Peleliu  Island. 

Saturday  16 — On  the  Eastern  Frrrnt,  Red  Amiy 
units  enter  Sofia,  Bulgala's  capital. 

On  Peleliu,  the  US  Marines  consolidate  their 
Iteachhead  and  capture  the  airfield. 

Sunday  17 — Field  Mtushal  Sir  Bernaid  L.  Mont¬ 
gomery's  2 1  si  Army  Group  launches  Operation  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden,  an  ambitious  plan  to  tlrop  2(),(XX)  piua- 
trooirers  to  .scizo  bridges  leading  up  to  the  Rhine  River. 

In  China,  the  U.S  Fourteenth  Air  Force  is  forced  to 
evacuate  its  Kweilin  air  base. 

'Ibcsday  19 — In  the  Netherlands,  British  XXX 
Corps  advances  to  link  up  with  the  US  82d  Airborne 
Divi.sion  at  Grave.  The  Germans  Ixigin  to  isolate  ami 
attack  the  Briii.sh  Ist  Parachute  Division  at  Arnhem. 

The  German  giurison  of  Biest,  after  a  prolonged 
siege,  surrendeis  to  the  US  Vlll  Corps. 

Wednesday  20 — In  the  Carolines  on  Peleliu. 
strong  Japanese  resistance  continues.  The  US  8th 
Division  secures  Angaur  Island  there. 

Tliui'sday  21 — In  tire  Philippines,  12  US  aircraft 
can  iers  launch  air  sir  ikes  against  Luzon. 

Gennan  attacks  force  the  encircled  Fsl  Briii.sh  Air¬ 
borne  Division  out  of  Arnhem.  Tlie  Allies  airdrop  a 
Polish  par  achute  brigade  near  Ar  nhem. 

I'Viday  22 — The  German  garr'ison  of  Boulogne 
sunenders  to  the  .Jd  Canadian  Division, 

Forces  of  the  Leningrad  Fnint  capture  Tallinn,  the 
capital  of  Estonia. 

Ei.senhower  orders  General  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  to 
halt  his  US  lliird  Army  offensive  IVom  the  Moselle 
becau.se  t)f  supply  shortages. 

Sunday  24 — Red  Army  units  advance  from 
Poland,  some  20  miles  into  Czechoslovakia. 

Monday  25— The  Nazi  government  establishes 
the  Volksstnrtn,  a  militia  run  by  the  Nazi  party  to 
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dl'ilf'l  nicn  up  to  agu  65  I'or  comhiii. 

Wcdiiusclay  27 — In  northern  rranec.  (anaJian 
troops  enter  Calais,  The  US  ThirtI  Army  l;iiinclies:m 
oU'ensive  agtiinst  Met/,. 

I'Yiday  29 — (^n  I’alau  in  the  Carolines,  US  I'orees 
continue  to  retiuce  isttlalal  ]Toekets  of  Jtiptinc.se  troops. 

Saturday  3(U-The  Third  Ukrainian  Fr(»U  tidvan- 
ces  lixtnt  Romtinia  into  Yugoslavia  toward  Belgrade. 

The  Gcrnitin  gani.son  of  Ctihtis  .stiiTendcrs  to  the 
3d  Canadian  Division. 

Letters  continued  from  page  3 

The  MCS  V. 1 0. 1. X- Windows  .software  received 
final  evaluation  this  past  summer  during  the  ATCCS 
111  Test  at  lort  Htxtd,  Texas.  CITTfM  Sl;D  anliei- 
pales  worldwide  liekling  beginning  in  UY  1 99.5. 

CliCOM  is  also  working  on  an  NDI  harilwtire 


upgrade  that  will  support  both  MC.’S  V.  lO.l.X- 
Windows  ami  the  V.  I2  software  system  into  the  next 
century.  This  htirdware  iipgrtitle  is  expected  to  he  reki- 
tivcly  low  in  cost,  smaller  and  lighter  th;in  the  current 
.system  and  provide  :i  signil'ieanl  increa.se  in  process¬ 
ing  .s|X!Cil  and  sollware  slortigc  capacity.  I'he  haid- 
wiire  upgrtidc  is  cs.scntial  since  the  V.lO.l.X- 
Windows  software  is  e.xpccicil  locon.stimc  mtiximum 
current  NDI  capacity.  The  V.  I2  prolotyix;  software 
alrciidy  suipttsscs  it. 

My  message  is  that  there  is  still  hoix:  for  the  current 
MCS  .system.  V.  lO.  I  .X-Windows  is  Just  the  first 
step  in  prttviding  commanders,  sltiff  officers  and 
their  sokliers  a  more  iiser-l'ricndly  system  lor  con- 
ilueting  maneuver  C"  and  establishing  it  .software  en¬ 
vironment  for  future  enhancements, 

MA,|  Clyde  .|.  .Sincere,  C.SVl,  Amy 
lixpcrimentalum  Site.  Fori  Ijiwis,  Washinf’Son 


The  FAO:  Soldier-Diplomat  for  the  New  World  Order 

Colonel  John  B.  Haseman,  US  Army  Copyright  1994 


The  new  world  order  is  highlighlerl  by  |x)ckets  of 
instability  in  many  tireas  of  the  world  ;is  new  regioiiiil 
piwers  seek  etitiililtrium-- or  disequilibrium  in  the 
Middle  Hast,  Southeast  Asia,  Hurope  ;ind  Afiiea. 
Never  helbre  have  US  interests  iet|uiied  stieli  aeeti- 
nile  calculations  in  intelligence  gtuhering,  prepiiring 
erisi.s-icMclion  itlans  and  phinniitg  ami  executing  a 
variety  of  options  along  the  sjxtetruiti  of  Wiirlighling 
intensity. 

Emerging  Combat  Miilliplier.  The  role  pktyerl 
by  arcii  sjteeiali.sts  prior  to  and  rluring  the  Ciulf  War 
hti.s  emphasized  the  increasing  imixortanee  of  foicign 
area  olfieers  (HAOs).  HAOs  were  e.ssenliiil  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  exeeutioii  of  the  smashing  victory  won  b\ 
eoiililion  torees  in  the  Ciuif  War. 

Highly  liaincd,  regionally  skilled  aiul  language 
qualified,  I  'AOs  represent  an  emerging  “eomhat  mul¬ 
tiplier"  e.s.semial  to  the  US  Army  as  it  enters  a  new 
erii  of  geopolitical  stialegy  and  in  'ruiinty.  As  all 
segments  of  the  US  Armed  forces  decline  in  mim- 
Ix'ns  and  wea|X)nry  to  their  lowest  li’vels  since  Viet¬ 
nam.  eomhat  multipliers  will  a.s.sume  an  increasingly 
im|X)ilant  role  in  the  strategic  and  tactical  arsenal. 
The  Army  must  prc|xire  for  its  role  as  a  smaller  and 
mote  reactive,  yet  still  critical,  instrumciU  of  US  for¬ 
eign  piliey. 

The  multiplier  ei  fecl  of  strategically  placed  HAOs 
available  at  the  Army  ami  joint  sliiff  levels,  at  the 


regional  major  commands  tind  in  \  nrioiis  regions  as 
miliiiiiy  altaches  ;md  seenrily  assistance  olfieers  will 
often  be  the  key  to  success  in  gaining  timely  in¬ 
formation  and  analysis,  peiibrming  sensitive  diplo¬ 
matic  tasks,  ji.ssi.sling  in  the  policy  decision- niiiking 
prixess  and  eonduciing  military  deployments.  As 
the  Ai'ined  Hoiees’  lK-si-ti;iined  regional  experts, 
ex|K-rieneed  HAOs  help  plan  and  execute  the  Army's 
suppor  t  to  our  nation's  foreign  policy. 

IiiU'iisive  'IVaining  Clialleiige.  HAOs  have  been 
in  the  Army's  force  structure  since  tire  ntid  -  I97()s, 
when  the  Vietnam  er  a  s|x;eialtie.s  of  the  Horeign  Area 
.S|X'ei;ilist  Trainee  (HA.ST)  Hiogiam  ;tnd  the  Military 
A.ssislanee  Training  Adviser  (MATA)  Program  were 
combined  into  the  HAO  Program,  and  s|X'ei;illy  code 
4K  was  tissigned.  Prior  to  the  esiahlishmenl  of  code 
4K,  HAST  members  were  mostly  intelligenee  speeitil- 
isis.  and  the  MATA  Program  provided  advi.scis  for 
the  .security  a,ssislanec  anil  iidvisury  programs  in 
Vietnam.  The  HAO  Program  combines  the  cure 
skills  of  each  foniierurganiz.ation  to  produce  a  highly 
Iniineil,  highly  motivated  aicsi  specialist  who  is  inti¬ 
mately  knowledgeable  of  the  htnguttge,  eullnre,  his¬ 
tory  and  ixililico-military  dyntimics  of  a  variety  of 
geogra-phie  areas  arounil  the  work!. 

The  HAO  Program  requii'cs  a  longer  |reiiod  of 
training  than  for  most  Army  specialties,  By  the  lime 
a  HAO  beeomes  fully  qualilled,  the  Army  will  have 
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invested  from  three  to  four  years  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  his  or  her  FAO  training.  Each 
FAO  officer  will  be  qualified  as  a  specialist  in  a  geo¬ 
graphic  region  or  specif c  counti^,  Successful  FAOs 
usually  have  an  intense  interest  in  foreign  cultures 
and  a  keen  understanding  of  politico-militai^  strat¬ 
egy,  geoixtlitics  and  militaiy  science. 

These  officers  are  also  the  product  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  training  program  in  the  ait  of  strategy  at  both 
the  US  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  Foil  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  they  must  remain  fully  qualifed  in  their 
basic  branch  skills  and  succeed  in  branch  -sptx'ifc 
assignments  appropriate  to  rank  and  experience  to 
maintain  promotion  eligibility.  It  is  a  tougli,  but  veiy 
rewarding  job  in  terms  of  professional  achievement 
and  unique  personal  experience, 

Usually,  the  frst  training  requirement  a  FAO 
trainee  achieves  is  a  nut.ster's  dei>ree  in  regional 
studies,  history  or  political  science.  FAO  candidates 
must  be  accepted  into  a  university  graduate  .school 
on  their  own  merit  (in  competitioit  with  other  appli¬ 
cants),  and  they  must  comijlete  the  required  degree 
program  within  the  lime  limits  impo.sed  by  botli  the 
educational  institution  and  the  Army. 

Lcinguaj’e  qucdijkation  is  also  required  in  at  least 
one  regional  language,  for  wliich  training  ranges 
from  four  to  24  montlis.  Ixinguage  training,  either  at 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  in  Monterey,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  is  often  followed  by  additional  extensive 
overseas  language  training  for  the  most  difficult  lan¬ 
guages,  such  its  Chine.se  and  Korean.  Asian  lan¬ 
guages  fall  into  the  lingui.st  categui'y  of  “dilfcult,” 
and  eour.ses  range  in  length  fiom  weeks  (Indone¬ 
sian  or  Malay)  to  two  years  (Chinese). 

Another  training  component  is  in-(.'ouutry  Imiii- 
ini’.  A  minimum  of  one  yeia,  and  often  as  much  as 
three  years,  of  familiarixatictn  training  is  reciuired  in 
the  region  of  specializtition.  For  example,  many 
Southeast  Asia  FAO  trainees  attend  ti  host  country 
staff  college.  Attendance  is  combinetl  with  extensive 
in-countj'y  and  regional  study  and  travel. 

Also,  many  FAO  officers  are  graduates  of  a  for¬ 
eign  army  staff  college  or  have  aiuivalent  military 
education.  For  instance,  the  Southeast  Asia  FAO 
trainee  attends  an  amiy  .stalf  college  in  Iftailand, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia  or  the  Philippines.  The  Indone¬ 
sian  FAO  trainee  attends  an  atlvanced-language  pro¬ 
gram,  armed  forees  or  ientation  eour.ses  and  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Army  Command  and  Staff  Schtxil  as  part  of  a 
14-montli,  in-country  training  program. 

Tactical  Readiness.  With  the  end  ul  the  Cold  War, 
the  Army  is  pi'eparing  for  missions  that  emphasize  a 
need  lor  r  apid  reaction  to  crises  across  the  spectrum 


of  combat  intensity  but  which  are  likely  to  concen¬ 
trate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Oiaerations  other 
than  war  (OOTW)  is  not  a  new  concept,  but  its  for¬ 
mal  recognition  in  Army  and  joint  doctrines  places 
new  emphasis  on  what  is  the  most  likely  scenario  for 
future  Ai'my  deployments  in  this  era  of  global  geo¬ 
political  uncertainty. 

While  the  role  of  the  FAO  in  the  Gulf  War  has 
been  widely  publicized,  less  is  known  about  past 
significant  I-AO  contributions  to  OOTW  around  the 
globe.  The  United  States  has  committed  military 
forces  to  a  number  r)f  contingencies  in  recent  years. 
The  evacuation  of  U,S  Embassy  stalfs,  dependents 
and  other  noncombatant  citizens  from  Burma,  Lite- 
ria  and  Somalia;  natural  disasters  in  Bangladesh  and 
the  Philippines;  momentous  geojxilitical  changes  in 
Ea.stern  Europe,  the  Baltic  Stales  and  Central  Asia; 
and  reaction  to  iind  monitoring  of  military  coups  in 
Thailand  and  Haiti — all  have  required  commitment 
of  US  military  forces  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
deployment  of  rnultiscrvice  forces  to  Somalia  fbi’ 
peacemaking,  peacekeeping  anil  humanitar  ian  mis¬ 
sions  under  UN  tarspices  is  a  recent  example  of  FAO 
contributions  to  OOTW. 

Strategic  Readiness.  The  importance  of  the  FAO 
in  today’s  complex  wor  ld  is  illusti'ated  in  both  Army 
and  joint  strategic  planning  in  the  Asitr-Pacilic  r  egion. 
Tfte  US  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM)  stra-legy  of 
consu-uctive  engagement  stresses  bilateitil  reltuion- 
ships  with  US  allies  and  friendly  nations  in  the  region. 

The  US  Army,  Pacific  (USARPAC)  stres,ses  its 
Expanded  Relations  Fogram  as  the  key  to  its  role  as 
the  Amiy  component  of  USPACOM  in  the  joint  stra¬ 
tegic  plan  for  the  Pacific  region.  Using  security  a.ssis- 
lance,  officer  and  enlisted  ixirsonncl  exchanges,  tr  ain¬ 
ing  and  exercises  with  foreign  lu  rnics  throughout  the 
region  and  its  capability  for  rapid  res|X)n.se  to  natural 
disasters  in  its  huge  geogr  aphic  area  of  resixinsibility, 
USARPAC  rnainUiins  its  forward  presence  as  a  key 
part  of  the  overall  USPACtOM  mission.  Staff  officer's 
managing  the  Expanded  Rclalirrns  Progi'am  at  US¬ 
ARPAC  lieatlmnu'lers  are  almost  all  Army  I'AOs. 
Also,  the  security  assistance  aixl  attaches  manning 
the  far-flung  lio.st  countr  y  erxl  of  tlie  many  bilateral 
soldia-to-soldiei'  relationships  are  almost  all  Army 
FAO.S. 

Whether  on  an  emba.ssy  country  team,  major 
command  staff  or  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  FAO’s 
responsibilities  tue  unique  and  demanding.  Deci¬ 
sion  makers  turn  to  the  FAO  for  inform.iiion  on  cur- 
I'ent  ilevelo[)ments  and  trouble  spots,  insight  anil 
analysis  of  trends  and  events  and  detailed  knowl 
edge  in  planning  contingency  operations.  Each  con¬ 
tingency  operation  has  an  inqxrrtant  impact  on  US 
national  interests,  Idreign  ixrlicy  and  the  safety  of 
Americans  abroad.  Ixieh  raiuircs  accurate  and 
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timely  repotting  and  analysis  lor  national-level  deci¬ 
sion  making.  Also,  each  contingency  has  as  an 
imjxtrtant  ingredient— the  presence  of  proactive 
Army  FAOs,  deeply  involved  in  planning  and  sup- 
poiting  etnergency  actions  and  working  at  the  heart 
of  the  |x)licy-making  ;ind  decision-making  opera¬ 
tional  process. 

During  evacuation  planning  of  the  US  Embassy 
in  Rangoon  in  1988,  the  defense  atlaclie  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  US  ambassador  as  the  overall  project 
officer  for  both  planning  and  executing  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  This  challenge  included  providing  for  the  safe 
evacuation  of  dijtlomats  and  dependents  from  more 
titan  a  dozen  other  friendly  countries  in  an  extremely 
tense  and  dangerous  environment.  In  Thailand, 
FAOs  provided  critical  repoiling  during  military 
coups  d’etat  in  1981  and  1991,  In  the  Fhilippines, 
FAQs  were  critically  involved  in  emergency  evacu¬ 
ation  of  dejxindents  during  the  Mount  I’inatubo 
eruption  and  in  providing  security  assistance  to  the 
Philippine  armed  forces  in  their  counterinsurgency 
efforts.  During  US  relief  oiterations  after  a  devastat¬ 
ing  cyclone  struck  Bangladesh  in  1991,  the  Army 
FAO  defense  attache  (a  graduate  of  (he  Bangladesh 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College)  was  the 
critical  contact  for  the  USPACOM  task  force,  which 
was  commanded  by  and  largely  comixrscd  of  US 
Marine  Coips  persontiel. 

Worldwide  Ambassadors.  FAO  officers  can  ex¬ 
ited  repetitive  assignments  to  their  region  of  special- 
iziition  or  to  Army  and  joint  staf  f  assignments  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  various  regitxis  of  the  world.  But 
FAOs  gain  credibility  with  both  foreign  and  US  mili¬ 
tary  forces  only  when  they  arc  gtK)d  soldiers  and 
good  diploniui%. 

Fully  qualified  PAOs  scivc  at  US  embassies  in 
secuifty  assistance  billets  and  the  Defense  Attache 
System;  in  politico-military  staff  billets  at  the  major 
unified  commands;  and  on  the  Army  and  joint  staf  fs 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Virtually  all  Army  billets  In  the 
Defense  Attache  System  require  FAO  officers.  A 
significant  portion  of  security  assistance  billets  also 
require  FAOs. 

FAOs  on  embassy  staffs  throughout  the  workl 
provide  key  understanding  on  the  foreign  politico- 
military',  historical,  social  and  religious  as[)cct.s  of 
international  relations.  FAOs  in  Middle  East  embas¬ 
sies  and  throughout  the  joint  US  military  foice  in  the 


gulf  played  an  absolutely  critical  role  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  delicately  balanced  interna¬ 
tional  coalition  that  was  es,sential  for  success  in  the 
Gulf  War.  FAOs  in  embassies  as  far  av/ay  as  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Malaysia  focu.sed  host  country  attentions 
on  the  political  equation  making  up  the  coalition  and 
helped  overcome  the  natural  Islamic  bias  that  pro- 
Iraqi  propagitnda  instigated  in  those  two  Muslim 
countries. 

Ex|)ericnce  has  also  shown  that  cveir  the  FAO 
trainee  at  a  foreign  sttiff  college  is  tnuch  more  than 
ju.st  a  “student.”  Many  countries  regtu'd  foreign  pai  - 
tieijration  in  their  staff  college  as  a  syiulxd  of  U.S  for¬ 
eign  |x>licy  commitment,  and  the  FAO  sluilcnt  at  their 
staff  college  is  an  instmment  of  US  foi  eign  ixrlicy. 

Army  FAOs  arc  deeply  apprecialeil  where  they 
iuc  assigneil.  Host  countiy  militiuy  ofllcers  view 
them  as  militaiy  diplomats  kitowledgeablc  in  the 
affairs  olTheir  countries  ami  lx;tter  able  to  advise  tintl 
assist  in  the  various  components  of  the  country- 
to-country  and  milittuy-to-militiuy  relationships, 
language  qualilial,  knowledgeable  and  awiuc  of  the 
key  plitico-militiU'y  nuattces  in  their  icgktn  of  cxix;r- 
tisc,  l  AOs  are  key  mcmlters  of  lx)th  the  embassy  and 
miliuuy  .staff  organizations.  One  of  the  first  que,stions 
a  U,S  ambtissador  is  likely  to  ttsk  his  Army  attache  or 
security  tissistaitce  chief  is  “Arc  you  a  FAO'.*'' 

Whether  the  mission  is  ireaceful  assistance  to 
friends  in  need,  restoring  or  mainUiiniitg  ix;ace  as  part 
of  a  UN  iteacekeeping  force  or  sustaining  our  own 
leadiness  through  realistic  training  with  other  nations, 
tomorrow’s  challenges  will  be  more  variable  and 
less  predictable  than  ever  before.  FAOs,  a  politico- 
military  eotnbal  multiplier,  know  the  world’s  regions 
better  than  just  about  anybody  else.  These  soldier- 
dipUrmats  will  continue  to  be  a  priceless  asset  to  the 
US  Army  as  it  moves  toward  the  21st  century.  MR 


Colonel  John  ll  na.seiiuin  is  wi  Asion  slndics 
exjierl  al  Jon  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  has  been  (t 
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in  Jakarta,  Indonesiat  Kangoon,  linrnui:  Tluiilaiuh 
the  Keimhlic  of  Korea  ;  and  Vietnam,  and  is  a  linguist 
in  the  Hnrmese,  huionesim  and  Thai  languages.  He 
received  a  li.A.  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  wi 
MJ’.A.ftxnn  the  University  of  Kansas  mid  an  M.  M.A.S. 
J'lvin  the  US  Army  Command  and  (Jenentl  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army  Utu'  College. 


Chemical  and  Biological  Defense  Workshop 

The  US  Army  Lidgewcxxl  Research.  Devekrpment  and  Engineering  (.’enter  is  sixmsoring 
the  'Tlrird  Workshop  on  Stand-x)ff  Detection  for  Chemical  and  Biological  Delcnsc”  in  cix'p- 
eration  with  the  U.S  Navy,  Air  fkirce  and  Marine  Crriqw.  The  wtakshtip  will  lx;  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  1770,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  17  to  21  Cictober  1994.  For  ailditional  informa 
tion.  cmitact  Sonya  llcirin.  Science  and  Technology  Coqxrration,  (804)  8(i5-700‘). 
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piecisioM,  accuracy  and  devastating  lethality,  But  tlic 
key  to  Bruchmilllcr's  success  was  tltal,  in  addition  to 
his  tactical  and  technical  knowlalge  and  his  strict 
attention  to  detail,  he  inspired  tremendous  conlldetice 
in  the  inl'anti-ymen  he  supixriled,  says  the  author. 

In  covering  World  War  II,  Gudrnundsson  ex¬ 
amines  the  eiroits  on  both  sides  to  improve  the  ability 
to  tiiiiss  ilres.  Me  cites  a  motto  used  in  the  G/r«.v- 
(k'Hixdilaiul  Division — ‘‘many  tubes,  lew  routid.s. 
suddenly  on  a  siitgle  ixnnt” — as  an  exitmple  of  a 
WetimuiclU  massing  technique.  The  IHth  Artillery 
Division  is  another  cxatnple  (tf  (Icrman  ititiovation  itt 
rapidly  concetitraling  ma.s.serl  atlillery  Ilres.  The  18th 
Divisioti  was  fully  motorized  and  could  tnove  iiuickly 
to  provide  mtussed  Ilres  at  critical  places  atxl  times.  It 
employed  a  central  lire  control  battery  that  rapidly 
pr(x.-cs.sed  lire  orders  to  multiple  battalions  of  artil¬ 
lery,  Aecording  to  the  author,  the  lire  control  Ixittery 
useil  an  “electronic  computer  linketl  to  a  series  of 
teletype  tnachine,s,“  and  it  was  “tiwarc“  of  firing  unit 
locations.  On  the  Allied  side,  Gudrnundsson  cites 
examples  of  US  improvetnentsin  the  area  of  massing 
the  fires  of  many  utiils.  There  is  the  workiloneat  Tort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  in  the  mid-BfIOs  in  developing  the 
battalion  fire  direction  center  along  with  .sirecial  tech¬ 
niques  fora  method  of  delivering  ma.ssed  fires  -ihc 
“time-on-target." 

In  the  jxistwar  years.  On  Arlilkny  shifts  attention 
to  other  US  ilevclopments  and  to  Israeli  atlillery 
ailvitnces.  Gudinund.sson  highlights  the  US  Marine 
(.‘orps’  work  in  ctKirdinaling  the  Ilres  of  artillery,  tac¬ 
tical  ttir  sup|X)rt  and  navtil  gunllie  through  the  u.se  of 
a  lire  supixirl  ccKirilination  center,  lliis  innovtition 
ultimately  led  to  our  current  Army  and  Mrulne  Corps 
drKjtrine  of  integrating  all  fires  through  the  use  of  fire 
siipixirt  dements  at  crimmand  and  control  |x)sls.  One 
U.S  itrlillery  a.s(x;cl  lies  directly  to  the  notion  of  the 
“great  divorce, “  The  message  is  that,  in  the  ixxst- 
World  War  11  era,  the  relative  degree  of  separation 
iretween  field  ailillery  and  the  ground-gaining  arms 
is  largely  based  on  [xtreeplion.  During  Wtriid  W;u'  11, 
the  Korean  War  and  esix;cially  the  Vietnam  War,  US 
artillery  was  so  resixinsive  tliat  the  average  infantry¬ 
man  oi'  tanker  Iregan  to  think  of  lire  sup(X)rt  as  a 
readily  available  comimxlity — a  piixxl-in  utility  as 
Giidmuinlssr)n  calls  it.  In  ix;acetime  training,  how¬ 
ever,  when  live  Ilres  are  riuely  used  and  when  fire 
sup|X)rt  planning  and  execution  me  largely  simulalal, 
mlilleiy  functions  Ixxtoine  mi.sundersttxxl,  and  the 
appreciittion  of  aitilleiy  decieases. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  On  Artilkny.  Up  to 
this  |X)int,  the  author’s  presentation  is  coherent  and 
well  thought  out.  Unfortunately,  his  two-]Wge  con¬ 
clusion  does  not  compare  llivorably  with  the  rest  of 
the  book,  It  appears  superficial.  Gudrnundsson 
summarizes  by  telling  us  that  the  “story  of  field  artil¬ 


lery  ...  is  largely  the  talc  of  the  gretil  divorce.”  He 
depicts  a  combined  arms  battle  divided  into  discrete 
.struggles.  He  eharacteri/.es  this  schism  with  mor¬ 
tars,  assault  guns,  antitank  guns  tmd  grciiiide  launch¬ 
ers  filling  the  role  of  traditional  field  artillery.  In  the 
same  vein,  artillery  has  become  more  technical  and 
less  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  ground-gaining  arms 
as  it  cmicenlrates  mt  the  battle  at  rlepth. 

Without  question,  Gudmunds.son’s  metaphor  of  the 
great  divorce  accurately  tlescriLx;s  a  valkl  dilemma. 
By  contra.st,  his  pro|x)sed  .solution  to  the  problem,  the 
development  of  the  BilxM-Optic  Guided  Missile 
(I'XXi-M),  apix;ars  to  miss  the  mark.  With  T(Xi-M, 
agunneru.siuga  joy.stiek  will  lie  able  to  guide  a  missile 
onto  a  di.stant  target  through  the  use  of  a  wire  linkeil 
vitleo  image.  l-orGudmund.s,son,  the  simplicity  of  this 
wcajxm  will  eliminate  the  technical  comiilexity  of  the 
gunnery  problem,  allowing  artillerymen  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  mure  im|X)rtant  tactical  consiileratiotis.  I  le 
stiitcs  that  TCKi  -M  could  bring  alxiul  a  return  to  the 
relative  .simplicity  of  Uie  IKVOs  hattlelield. 

The  author  eletuiy  omits  sevcml  imixirtunt  con- 
sidertuions.  Bor  example,  while  B'(X1  M  tnay  lie  an 
excellent  weaixin,  it  is  not  as  uncomplictited  ns  the 
author  would  have  us  lielicve.  Its  lire  must  still  Ixi 
plaimetl,  cixirdinatal  and  ilelivetcd  on  an  incrciis- 
ingly  complex  hattlelield.  Obviously,  a  gunner  |x.'ei  - 
ing  at  a  BXXi  -M  video  .screen  will  not  .sec  tmything 
re.semblitig  the  target  ariay  til  .Sediiii,  It  is  ironic  that 
Gudinund.sson  zeroes  in  on  BCXi  M — ti  future  infan¬ 
try  wea|xin — -while  excluding  the  tnajor  US  liekl  ar¬ 
tillery  develoiimcnls.  Me  neglects  to  mention  wetip- 
ons  such  as  the  advanceil  field  artillery  system,  tlie 
lightweight  l.S.Smm  howit/.er  and  the  higli  mobility 
rtK,'ket  system.  All  of  these  slsuc  a  common  develop¬ 
mental  goal  of  increa.scil  mobility,  lethality  and, 
above  all,  re.s|xinsiveness, 

I’erliaps  there  is  a  Ixitter  .solution  lot  the  great  ili- 
vorce  to  lx;  extracletl  from  On  Arlilkny.  It  can  lx‘ 
found  in  the  accomplishments  of  Bruchnuiller,  The 
term  “combined  arms"  may  not  have  existed  in 
Bruchiniiller’s  lexicon,  but  lie  surely  understorxl  its 
essence  and  practice.  He  demonstrated  tlial  through 
the  pro|x;r  exercise  of  leadership,  a  commander 
could  harness  the  synergy  of  integrated  tires  and 
maneuver  not  only  to  defeat  the  enemy,  luit  to  protect 
the  friendly  force  as  well. 

All  in  all.  On  Arlilkny  is  an  out.standing  book.  It 
should  be  required  reading  at  the  staff  college  level. 


Uniwnwil  Colniu’l  Clcimnil  W.  Rinenluiu.w,  USAinv 
Rt'svrve,  (,v  llic  chief,  Coiiceiit.s  tind  Technaln^y  liranch, 
directorate  of  Comhal  l)eveloi>menls,  US  Army  Field 
Artillery  Si-luiol.  Fort  .Sill,  Oklahoma,  lie  ha.'i  a  H.A., 
Ik'im.sylvunia  Stale  University,  and  is  a  uradiiale  of  the 
US  Army  Comiiiaiid  and  General  Staff  (.  'oUeye. 
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Artillery  From  Bruchmuller  to  the  Great  Divorce 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Clement  W.  Rittenhouse,  US  Army  Reseive 


ON  Altl'lLLEliY  l)y  liruc.u  1.  Gucluiundsson.  17() 
piV'os.  I’nwnur  PublishulH,  Cl’.  llWd.  $r!5.00 

doUiboviiicJ.  $1().95  puixjrbiudt 

Hi-uce  I,  (lUdiiuiiKlsson’.s  On  Anillmy  is  more 
than  a  luils-aiKl-  liolts,  tccliiiical  asscssmcnl  ol'  nuxl- 
eni  neld  ariillery.  Il  piovides  tlu)U).dit-|)i'ov()kiii[>  iii- 
sighis  into  the  tlynamies  of  combined  ai'ins.  In  it, 
(ludnnind.sson  explains  the  evolution  oi'  artillery  in 
terms  of  the  chiingiii};  nature  of  artillery  taeties  in 
supjrort  of  the  ground-  gaining  artns.  In  ti  sense,  his 
theme  hinges  ttn  the  .separation  or  pliysical  with¬ 
drawal  of  artillery  I'roin  'he  itntneiliute  front,  an 
event  brought  itlxmt  by  the  battlefteld  conditions  of 
World  War  1.  The  tiutlv-r  tells  us  this  rift  -wlmt  he 
calls  tlic  “great  divorce"  in  the  trotiches — is  a  pivotal 
occurrettcc  with  lui-roachitig  implications. 

The  main  subject  of  On  AriilUny  is  the  ilevelop- 
mctit  of  I'Vettch  and  Oertnan  I'tcld  artillery  from  the 
time  of  the  Fratico-Prussiait  Wat  to  the  end  tif  World 
War  11.  At  that  poitit,  the  hook  shifts  its  emphasis  to 
U,S  and  Israeli  ixwtwar  developtnents.  Ciudimtnds- 
.son  disjdays  ati  im])i'essivo  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  artillery.  His  writing  style  is  precise,  detailed  tttid 
unciuestionahly  the  result  of  extensive  le.search. 

On  Arlilh'iy  begins  with  the  lialtle  of  .Sedan,  ii 
prime  example  of  wiui'are  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the 
1‘Jth  century.  Although  this  era  was  characteri/.ed 
by  technological  ailvances,  battle  retained  a  degree 
of  relative  simplicity.  Generals  on  liorsehack  cr)ukl 
see  the  battlelicld  as  they  maneuvereti  troops  ami 
directed  fire.  Gunners  and  their  weapons,  deployed 
in  the  midst  of  the  infantry,  Tired  at  targets  they 
could  also  .see.  We  learn  of  a  German  two-pha.se  ap¬ 
proach  to  operations.  The  first  phase  consisted  of  tm 
intense  artillery  dual  where  all  guns  were  physically 
groU|scd  into  a  single  "grand  battery”  for  the  purprtse 
of  attacking  enemy  guns  and  tuKips.  The  second 
pha.se  began  as  forces  closed  with  the  enemy,  at 
which  point  the  “grand  battery"  would  dissolve  into 
smaller  units  of  batteries  and  single  pieces  that 
would  accompany  the  infantry  a.s  it  advanced. 

In  discussing  the  years  leading  up  to  World  War  1, 
Gudmund.sson  addresses  the  advent  of  light,  c|uick- 
firing  field  guns,  of  which  the  now  famous  “ITench 
IT  is  a  prime  example.  We  learn  ol'  the  .lairtinese 
practice  of  massing  the  fires  of  many  guns  to  achieve 
decisive  results  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 


1‘XM-  iy05,  the  (ierman  concept  of  the  Si  liwctpunki 
and  its  requimment  for  oveqxiwering  artillciy  lire 
and,  Tinally,  Ixrth  the.  Frenith  ami  German  airproaches 
to  countcrilre.  At  t/ial  time,  most  liuropean  armies 
relied  oti  light,  rapid-Tiring,  llat-  trajeetoiy  weapotis 
tliat  usually  engaged  the  enemy  in  direct  fire. 

Of  course,  as  (iudmundsson  tells  us,  all  this 
woulil  change  with  the  on.set  of  trench  warfare.  The 
u.se  of  Hat  -trajectory  guns  gave  way  to  larger  cali¬ 
ber,  curvcd-  trajeelory  howit/ers  that  weie  more 
effective  in  drtrpping  shells  on  troops  iti  defilade, 
The  inlen.se  lircs  of  the  trench  lines  meant  aitillery 
could  no  lotiger  be  employed  at  the  front  with  the 
infatitry.  It  hud  to  he  repositioned  behind  the  lines 
for  .survivairility.  During  tiiis  ix.‘ri(xl,  indirect  lire 
gisnnery  procedures  were  lelined  ttnd  peifectcd. 
( 'ounlerbattery  fires  ttxrk  on  greater  .importance, 
giving  rise  to  the  adoption  of  special  survivability 
measures.  On  the  one  hand,  artillery  became  ;in 
increasitigly  coitiplex  arm  capable  of  i,iclivering  tre- 
tnendous  volumes  of  fire  power  at  critical  places  and 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  technicai  complexities 
of  indirect  fires  meant  a  markerl  iieerea.se  in  re.spon- 
sivene.ss  to  the  needs  of  the  trtxtps  in  the  trenches. 
This  is  the  "great  divorce"  where  gunners  and  inlan- 
trymen  were  physically  separated  and  vicsved  com¬ 
bat  lh)m  riifl'erent  vantage  points,  'I'he  infantry  was 
concerned  alxxit  an  enenty  that  was  imminently 
close,  on  the.  other  side  of  no  man's  land,  while  the 
gunners  attacked  targets  they  couUi  no  longer  see  but 
w'hich  were  equally  threatening  liom  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  Tlte  advent  of  "hip  ixx;ket  aUilleiy"  such  as 
trench  nuxtiu's  organic  to  the  infiintry  was  ;i  bypnxi- 
uet  of  this  development. 

Gmlmundsson  deserilxis  the  effoits  on  lx)th  sales 
to  improve  the  ellectivencss  of  artillery  by  increasing 
c\x>peration  lx;tween  it  ami  the  infaritry.  The  I  'leiicli 
Ibnnula — “tutillery  eonqueis  ami  iniaiitry  occu¬ 
pies" — summed  up  tite  use  of  barrages  prior  U)  the 
attack,  Tlien.  there  is  Georg  Bruchmiiller,  the  Cicr- 
nuu)  artilleiy  genius  who  was  a  virtual  troubleslKxiter 
moving  IVoni  sector  to  sector  on  IxXli  fronts,  attacking 
with  massed  artillery  fires  in  support  of  major  op¬ 
erations.  Bnjchmiiller’s  biirrages  were  lixiroughly 
j)laimed  in  terms  of  ctxxilinitlit'n  and  required  effects, 
and  more  imprrrtani,  they  wore  executed  with 
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precision,  accuracy  and  devaslating  lethality.  But  tlie 
key  to  Bmchiniiller’s  success  was  that,  in  addition  to 
his  tactical  and  technical  knowledge  and  his  strict 
attention  to  detail,  he  inspired  tremendous  confidence 
in  the  infantrymen  he  supixirted,  says  the  author. 

In  covering  World  War  tl,  Gutimundsson  ex¬ 
amines  the  cftbns  on  both  sides  to  improve  the  ability 
to  mass  fires.  He  cites  a  motto  used  in  the  Givss- 
deutschkmd  Division— “many  tubes,  few  rounds, 
suddenly  on  a  single  |xilnl'' — as  an  example  of  :i 
Wchnnacht  ma.ssing  tcchnitjue.  The  18th  Anilleiy 
Division  is  iinother  e.xample  ofCicrman  innovation  in 
rapidly  amceiitrating  mussed  ailillery  fires,  The  18th 
Division  was  fully  rnoU.'rized  and  could  move  t|ulckly 
to  provitle  ma.ssed  files  at  critical  places  and  times.  It 
employeil  a  central  lire  control  battery  that  rapidly 
jirocessed  lire  orders  to  multiple  battalions  of  tirtil- 
lery.  According  to  the  author,  the  lire  control  battery 
used  an  "electronic  computer  linked  to  a  series  of 
telctyix'-  machines,"  and  it  was  “aware"  of  firing  unit 
locations.  On  tlie  Allied  side,  Gudmundsson  cites 
examples  ofUK  improvements  in  the  area  of  massing 
the  111  es  of  mtiny  units.  There  is  the  work  done  ;it  laa  t 
.Sill,  Oklahoma,  in  the  mid-19.f().s  in  developing  the 
battalion  fire  direction  center  tilong  with  .s|x-cial  tech- 
niciues  fora  metlaK.1  of  delivering  ma.ssed  fires — the 
"limc-on-tai'gev." 

In  the  jxisiwar  ycai.s,  On  Artillery  shifts  attention 
to  other  US  developmcitts  and  to  Isrtu.'li  iirtillery 
advances.  Gudrnuitdn.son  highlights  the  US  Mtu'ine 
(.lorps'  work  iii  ctxiixliiiiiting  the  lires  of  ;irtillcry,  tac¬ 
tical  air  .sup|X)ii  and  naval  gunlirc  throiigli  the  u.sc  of 
a  fire  sujiixtrt  cixirdinalion  center.  This  innovation 
ultimately  led  to  our  current  Army  and  Miu  inc  Coips 
dixtrine  of  integrating  all  fires  tlirough  tlie  use  of  liie 
.sup[x»rt  elements  at  comtiiand  and  control  pu.sis.  One 
LkS  artillery  as|x'ct  lies  directly  to  ihe  itodon  of  the 
"great  divoive,"  The  message  is  liiai.  In  the  |X),si- 
World  War  il  eta,  the  relative  degree  of  separation 
Ixlween  Held  artillery  ttixl  the  groiuKl-.gaining  arms 
is  largely  based  on  (x-icepiion.  During  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  War  and  esjxxially  the  Vietnam  War,  US 
artillery  was  so  res|X)nsive  that  the  average  infantiy- 
inan  or  tanker  Ixigan  to  think  of  lire  siipiion  as  .i 
readily  available  commodity — a  pipeil-in  utility  as 
Gudmundsson  calls  it.  In  jxiacetime  tcalnlug,  huw- 
cver,  when  live  fires  ate  rarely  used  and  when  lire 
support  planning  and  execution  arc  largel)  simulated, 
artilleiy  functions  Ixxomc  mistindcr.sUxKl.  and  the 
apiircciation  of  artillery  decreases. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  On  Artilleiy.  Up  lo 
this  jKiint,  the  author’s  presentation  is  eoiierent  and 
well  thought  out.  Unfortunately,  his  twi>-pagc  con- 
elusion  does  not  comiiare  favorably  with  the  rest  of 
the  hook.  It  appetirs  supeiiicial.  Gudmundsson 
siimmariz.es  by  telling  us  thtii  the  ".sioiy  of  field  urlil- 


IE17  ...  is  largely  the  talc  of  the  great  divorce.”  He 
depicts  a  combined  arms  battle  divided  into  discrete 
struggles.  Me  characterizes  this  schism  with  mor¬ 
tars,  assault  guns,  antitank  guns  anti  grenade  launch¬ 
ers  filling  the  role  of  traditional  Held  ailillery.  In  the 
same  vein,  artillery  has  become  more  technical  and 
less  atliined  to  the  needs  olThe  ground-gaining  arms 
as  it  coneenlrates  on  the  buttle  at  tlej^th. 

Without  que.siion,  Gudmunds.son’s  metaphor  of  the 
great  tlivorce  accurately  describes  a  valid  dilemma. 
By  contrast,  his  |)ro|X)s^  solution  It)  the  piohlem,  the 
development  of  the  l-ilx;r-0|Xic  Guided  Missile 
(BCXi-M),  apixius  tt)  miss  the  mark,  With  BOG-M, 
a  gunner  using  ajoystiek  will  lx  able  tt)  guide  a  missile 
onit)  a  distant  largel  through  the  use  t)f  a  wire-linked 
vitlco  image.  BorGutlmuixlsson,  the  simplieily  of  this 
wcaixm  will  eliminate  the  technical  complexity  of  the 
gunnery  jxohlem,  allt)wing  aitillerymen  to  coneen- 
irale  on  more  im|X)iian(  tactical  ctmsidcrations.  He 
stales  that  BXXJ-M  ct)uld  bring  alx)ul  a  return  lo  the 
relative  simplieily  t)f  die  I87()s  balllcHeld. 

Tlx  autlu)!'  clearly  timits  several  imixirianl  eon- 
.siderations.  l-'or  example,  while  TOG  -M  may  lx  an 
execlleiU  weaix)n,  il  is  not  as  uncomidieaied  as  the 
author  would  have  us  Ixiicve.  lls  lire  mu.st  still  lx 
|)lunned,  otxirdinated  and  deliveretl  t)n  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  haltleliekl.  Obviously,  a  gunner  [xer- 
ing  at  a  l'(Xl-M  vitlco  screen  will  not  see  anything 
rescmliling  the  target  array  at  .Sedan,  It  is  ironic  that 
Gudmuntls.son  zcrtxs  in  tin  l'(Xi-  M  -a  fuluie  infan¬ 
try  wctiix)!!—  -while  excluding  the  miijt>r  US  liekl  lu’- 
tillcry  devekipmcnts.  Me  neglects  to  mention  weap¬ 
ons  such  as  the  advanced  liekl  artillery  .syslem,  the 
lighlweighi  I.S.Smm  howitzer  and  the  high-mohility 
rtxkel  .system.  All  ofthe.se  share  a  commt)n  develop¬ 
mental  gt)al  of  inerea.sctl  nu)bilily,  lethality  anti, 
alx)ve  all,  rcs|x)n.sivcne.ss. 

Berha])s  there  is  a  Ixller  solution  Ibr  the  gretil  tli¬ 
vorce  It)  lx  exlracietl  from  On  Artillery,  il  can  lx 
ft)und  in  Ihe  aceompli.shmenis  ol  Biiiehniiiller.  The 
term  "eoinlHnetl  arms"  may  not  have  existed  in 
Bmchmuller’s  lexicon,  but  he  surely  untlerstotxJ  its 
e.s.scncc  and  practice.  He  ilenionstrated  that  lhri)ugh 
the  prtjjxr  exercise  t)f  Icatlcrship,  a  commantler 
ct)uld  harnc.ss  the  .synergy  t)f  integrated  Hres  and 
maneuver  not  t)nly  to  defeat  the  enemy,  hut  to  prt)iecl 
the  friendly  force  as  well. 

All  in  all.  On  Artiikry  is  an  t)Ulstantling  book.  It 
should  be  required  reading  at  the  stall' college  level, 


IJeiiU'iuiiil  Ciilonrl  Clenienl  IV  RitWiiliiiiisr.  US  Amy 
Resrnv,  i.v  the  eliief.  Conei'i>ts  and  Tei'hl\olof>y  liranih, 
DinMomte  of  Combat  Devvlojinwals,  US  Army  l-  u'ld 
Arlilk'i'v  Srliool,  I  on  Sill,  Oklakoma.  He  ha.i  a  .'ivl., 
Feimsylvania  State  University,  and  t.sa  tiradaaie  of/he 
US  Ar/nv  Command and  General  Sui/fC  iilkye. 

v___ _ : _ _ _ y 
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WAIl  AND  RKSPONSIBILrrY:  Constitu¬ 
tional  Lessons  of  Victniun  and  Its  Aftermath 

1)V  .idlin  Hum  Kly.  2-14  piiucH.  I'l'iiicoton  Univoi'Kify 
P'rxw,  l’rinc(4nn,  Nil.  199.4.  ,1;i!4.9,9  clolhlioiiiKi.  $12.‘)r) 
pajxu’buck. 

J(>hn  Harl  lily  is  the  Robert  ii.  I’araili.sc  I’rolb.ssor 
at  .Slanluixl  LJiiivcrsity.  Me  was  foniicrly  the  Tyler 
IToressororCoiislilutioiuil  l.aw  ;il  Marviird  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  well  as  dean  ol'llie  .Stanrofd  I  .aw  SeluH)l,  He 
states  the  purpo.se  of  his  Ivook  as  follows: 

"I'his  hook  is  about  iinoiher  legacy  <h  the  Cokl 
War— unfortunately,  it's  alaout  dishonesty,  lrK>, — the 
disa|i|>eiiranee  of  the  separation  of  powers,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  eheeks  and  balances,  as  it  applies  to  decisions 
to  po  to  war.  Contrary  to  the  w'oals  and  utimistak- 
ahle  purpo.se  of  the  Cimstllution,  contrary  jis  well  to 
reti.sontihly  eonsisteiil  practice  frotn  the  dawn  of  the 
republic  to  the  mid  tw'entieth  century,  such  deci¬ 
sions  have  heett  nuide  throughout  the  Cold  W;tr 
period  by  the  li.seeulive,  w'ithoul  sii>nilieant  Con- 
yre.ssioiuil  partiei()atit>n  (or  jutlicitil  w'illingttess  to 
insist  Oil  such  ptuticipation).  It  is  eonimon  to  style 
this  shift  a  usurpation,  hut  thiil  oversinipliries  to  the 
[xiint  of  iiiisslalenteiU.  It  is  true  our  Cold  W;tr  presi¬ 
dents  generally  wanietl  it  that  w'ay,  hut  Congress 
(and  the  courts)  ceded  the  jrround  without  ;i  liyhi.  In 
fact,  iiiul  this  is  much  of  the  messttjte  of  this  lunik, 
the  legiskiiive  surrender  ''.tis  a  sell  -inteiested  one: 
aceou.'iltihility  is  pielty  frighleninj'  stuff,” 

Actually,  ;is  lily  so  generously  points  out,  the 
Iniok  is  the  result  of  eollegi;il  efforts  by  legtil  sehol- 
;irs,  sunlents  iiinl  e.'iperls  eoneerning  one  of  the  pei' 
plexing  issues  of  our  lime.  Cha|rlei  I  is  an  e.Ncellenl 
exposition  of  the  constitutional  frtinievvork  of  how 
we  go  to  war.  Up  to  the  start  tif  the  Koiean  War  in 
1950,  by  aiul  Itage,  iiresirienls  aiul  the  U,S  Congress 
geiieially  followed  the  inovisions  of  the  (dinstitu- 
lion  (iilthoLigh  presidents  .lames  Polk,  Wooilrow 
Wilson  aiul  l-'rtinklin  Roosevelt  eerlaialy  pushetl  the 
extremes  of  the  envelo|x;).  Korea,  howeser,  was 
definitive  as  a  new  paradigm.  To  this  day,  there  are 
[X'ople  who  insist  that  the  Korean  War  was  not  a  war, 
hut  it  ‘‘iKiliee  action.” 

The  iiroblems  assoeialetl  with  the  Vietnam  V\'ar 
are  thoroughly  analy/.ed  in  Cdiairtei-  2.  The  explana 
lions  are  lucid  and  the  rationale  compelling.  Btisi- 
eallv.  hostilities  in  Vietnam  had  eongre.ssional  auiho- 
ri/.alion,  aiul  the  CamluKlian  Incursion  of  April  and 
May  197(1  (w'hich.  the  leader  wall  recall,  led  to  the 


confrontation  at  Kent  Stale  University  where  students 
w'cnj  killed)  apjX'ars  to  have  been  constitutionally 
authori/ed  by  the  Congress. 

On  12  .lanuiuy  1971,  Congress  reix'aled  the  Ton¬ 
kin  Oulf  Resolution,  which  authorised  the  executive 
branch  to  take  appropriate  action  agiiinst  the  Nonh 
Vietnamese.  Miiny  thought  this  congressional  action 
should  have  endeil  the  w:ir,  hut  Ply  de.serilx's  the  situ¬ 
ation  :is  follows: 

“By  1971  the  situation  was  far  from  that:  Con- 
gre.ss  had  by  then,  by  a  numtx-i  of  apiiroiu  ialion  ineti 
.sure.s.  t|uile  ixiinteilly  leilerateii  its  tiulhori/.alion  of 
the  war.  Moreover,  and  not  surprisingly  uiuler  the 
eireumslanees.  it  continued  after  its  re|X‘al  of  the  Ton¬ 
kin  (iulf  Re.sointion  to  appropi'iale  funds  for  military 
aeiiviiies  in  Soulhetisi  Asia.  ;uul  to  extend  the  iliiifl." 

Now  then,  what  about  the  bombing  of  Ciimlxulia 
in  |97.^?  Basically.  Ply  maintains  that  the  bombing 
was  illegal  from  I  April  197.7  to  I  .Inly  197,1,  but  wtis 
legal  from  I  .Inly  through  14  .August.  To  have  liscil 
ihiough  this  in  Southetisl  Asiti  at  tluit  lime  was  an 
interesting  ex|x-rienee.  as  those  of  us  w'ho  rliil  w'ill 
atle.st. 

'I’he  chapter  on  the  w'lir  in  Laos  is  w'orth  reatling. 
It  is  instruetive  as  to  w'hat  niiiy,  tiiul  probtibly  will, 
hapix'i)  when  ;iu(hori/alion  is  provided,  but  the  eon- 
eomiltml  responsibility  of  the  mililtiry  is  nuuldierl  by 
both  Ihe  legislative  ;ind  executive  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  liuioubiedl v  ihere  will  be  eireum.stanees  in 
the  future  that  will  be  eompar.ible  to  those  which  led 
us  into  l.;u)s  in  the  past.  I'he  lesson  sluHild  be  ihttl 
".veeret"  w'ars  might  Ix’  etunparerl  to  the  a.sympiomalic 
ptitieni  who  discovers  one  day  that  his  single  tumor 
hiis  mei:i.sta.si/.ed  into  ;i  m;iligiu\nl  etincer. 

Well,  Just  what  does  Ply  recommend  for  the 
(dlure?  .Belter  that  you  should  read  the  book  for  till 
the  details.  Cienerally,  Ply  tinil  his  frieiuis  reeom- 
menil  that  ihe  tiel  of  going  to  wai'  should  l  esi  in  the 
hamls  of  Ihe  Congress  aiul  not  the  presitlenl,  Pike 
all  good  lawyers,  he  recommends  that  any  devitttion, 
however  small',  should  reiiuire  immediate  action  by 
ihe  eourls.  flopefully,  the  very  threat  of  such  ticlion 
is  enough  to  leirify  ;tny  eiti/.en  into  walking  a  sliiiighi 
eonsliluliontil  line.  Whether  the  solution  is  to  give  ih- 
ixwver  to  declare  war  to  Ihe  judicial  branch,  howevei, 
is  doubtful.  Nitlhing  couki  be  moie  e.seiting  than 
jurlges  playing  held  marshal,  .lust  imagine  (Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  pilaying  general,  lie  would  make 
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(Jcneral  William  1'.  vSlicrmaii  look  like  a  pacifisi. 

Maybe  it  is  nol  all  bad  to  lake  the  advice  ol'  the 
professional  military.  We  might  call  lily’s  attention  to 
what  lie  wrt)te  emiy  in  his  b<Mk. 

“For  the  tnoment  it!  Ictisl,  it  seems  to  be  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers  who  provide  the  most  relitible  brake 
on  the  iH-concei\  eil  military  schemes  of  amateirs, 
though  thoroughly  not  so  reliable  that  we  .sh(;uld 
continue  to  tolerate  the  exclusion  of  Congress  from 
the  proee.ss."  In  fact,  it  ha.s  nol  been  ju.st  for  the 
moment — it  has  been  ever  thas  if  iieople  would  jiisl 
care  to  study  and  listen.  A  study  of  this  btiok  will 
provide  tiny  professional  soldier  plenty  of  material 
to  convince  civilian  leadership  that  fret|uenily  we  do 
have  recommendations  that  are  not  only  wise,  but 
eonsiituii'inally  and  politically  eorieel. 

Fi  t;  Riehard  G. 'Ift'IVy,  USA,  Retired,  difton,  Vtr^inia 


UNCEIIT^  WARIllORS:  *.  ,yndon  John¬ 
son  and  lii.s  Victn'UTi  Advisei's  by  David  M.  Bar¬ 
rett.  279  pages.  University  Presi'  (if  Kansas,  Lsiwreneu, 
KP  1993.  $33,(10. 

tn  Lnwi'iiaiii  Warriors,  David  M.  BaiTClt,  tin 
ussisliint  professor  of  political  .science  ;it  Villtinova 
University,  scrutmi/.es  three  years  of  the  Vietnam 
War:  I9fi.3,  with  its  firm  US  decision  to  send  troops; 
1907,  the  year  of  ti'Sip  ese;.tlation,  .ind  I9f-,H,  with 
the  'let  offensive  and  its  tifleiiiuuli, 

in  each  oi  these  years,  he  show.s  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  .kihnson  consulting  with  a  diverse  group  of 
advisers  hn'orc  making  decisions.  Lvenlually  knowii 
as  tin;  ‘wi.se  men."  Ihe.se  individuals  included  such 
ix'op' '  as  Chtiirnian  of  the  .loint  Chiefs  I'f  S'  df  .nul 
Ambiissads'r  to  Vietnam  'Ceiicritl  Ma.wseil  tayior 
tind  IJiiderseerelary  of  Slate  Ceorge  Ikill.  Whil'j 
Ball's  !9(i.'i  paraphrase  of  Sun  T/.u —“great  powers 
I'tinnol  beat  gtien  illas"  ■  ■  now  apjiears  pi'iphetic. 
.lohnsoii  bought  the  domino  theory  urged  b\  Kobert 
S.  MeNiima Lean  Rusk  and  Dean  Aebeson, 

hi  die  hevim  ing,  .lohnsoii  'leld  regular  Tuesday 
meetings  encou,  aging  open  dehate  in  the  Vietiumi 
issues.  Il>)wever  follov.iiig:  tiiC  IdhS  Tet  oileiv.ive. 
these  meetings  were  nol  the  s,ime.  As  lei'.sions 
grew,  .lohn.son  began  to  “uiiinvile"  tlio.se  who  dis- 
seme.'l  vvitli  his  l  iews,  F'lir  two  months,  he  tried  to 
build  a  eomiensus  among  hi.s  advi.sers,  hut  his  advi- 
,so;y  .system  had  i  .’i  (iiiic  eompetiiive  and  chaotic, 
.hnn.son  did  not  -want  '.o  '■.ca.i'  “iiad  news." 

By  the  tuiic  Ccoi  ge  C’arver  oi  the  Central  Irtelli- 
genec  Agency  briefed  Johmson  on  27  Marcii  l9bS 
(hat  paeiHeaiion  in  Vieiiiani  Wic;  not  working  the 
piesid.-'il  was  not  listening,  eoiisianily  lakin.  phone 
calls  and  r(.■pealedlv  asking  Ciiricr  if  he  was  done. 
I'liuil'''-  IIP  71  Mareli,  .lohnsoii  am.i.uiicci'  that  he 


was  not  going  to  run  for  another  term,  d'his  was  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  (he  US  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

One  al.so  wonders  what  effect  the  i'kiIIs  had  ni 
Johnson’s  decision  making  during  this  lime.  In 
196,S,  Joliiison  enjoyed  an  overwhelming  2-io-l 
approval  of  his  eonliiuiod  efforts  in  Vietnam.  As 
more  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded,  senlimeiil 
changed.  By  July  1967,  the  disapproval  rale  had 
climbed  to  32  percent,  a  trend  iliai  followed  into  the 
1968  Tel  offensive. 

How  did  the  president  use  hi.s  advisers,  and  how 
did  he  arrive  at  his  decisions  in  each  of  the  three 
years?  Barren's  eonelusions  come  in  his  last  two 
cliapicrs.  While  it  was  awkward  having  lo  return  to 
some  ol  the  previous  text  to  see  if  1  agreed  with  his 
conclusions,  1  found  that  most  of  the  lime  1  did.  His 
analysis  and  eonchisions  are  well  done. 

This  is  a  goinl  hook.  It  is  concise  and  well  docu- 
meiiled.  Almost  l(X)  of  its  279  |iages  eonlain  lixil- 
noles.  1  recommend  it  to  l-Hiih  hisloiy  buffs  and  llio.se 
who.sc  lives  Vietnam  touched,  who  still  wonder  how 
and  why  decisions  wore  made  on  US  involvement.  1 
csix'cialiy  recommend  it  to  key  decision  makers  wlio 
may  have  lo  commit  US  military  t'orccs.  History 
.shows  (hill  the  military  does  exlreiiiely  well  in  iho.se 
mi.ssions  where  eletir  mililaiy  goals  ,ind  ohjeelive:  are 
cshiblished  tind  projxtr  training  has  been  aecom- 
idished.  Anything  else  invites  tragedy. 

C.’OI,  William  ( Mnlkemes.  L'.SVl,  US  Army  Space 
and .Stralenie  Defense  (’(iiiimaiid,  llunlsville,  Aiahama 


I'HE  DOMESTIC  BASES  OF  (HIAND 
S  ’KATEGY.  I'lditixl  by  Bkhanl  Hiisivraiii'c  and 
Ai'Uiur  A.  Stem  '.'30  iiagea.  Conicll  Univarsitv  I'n-ss, 
Ithaea.  NY.  199:1.  $‘2 1  U,'',. 

'/'In’  Domeslic  Hoses  of  (i'iinit  Slraie^y  i:-  a 
supert)  etilleetion  of  es:.ays  that  together  present  an 
exceptional  picture  of  the  imiiorlanee  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  factor  in  the  grand  strategic  decisiom  making 
priK;css  Making  skiillul  ii.'-e  ol  both  theorv  and  his¬ 
torical  precedent,  the  eolleclice  authors  of  (tiis  vol  ¬ 
ume  show  that  any  nation's  deseloiimeni  of  a  grand 
strategy,  without  full  eonsidciLilioii  of  its  own  and 
others'  domestic  mfluenees,  is  a  blunder  ol  poien 
lially  enormous  proportions, 

'I'he  two  domestic  inllueiices  most  commonly 
discussed  are  economics  and  popular  opinion.  Lex'- 
nomics,  the  authors  all  appear  i  i  agree,  can  he  a 
two  '‘dgod  sword  that  provides  incentives  to  aggies- 
sors  vvliile  siimillaneously  inhibiting  pcaeelul  siaies 
Irom  acting  on  h-cbalf  ol  iiilei  national  l  ictims.  I'he 
greaie.si  eeonomie  paradox  ikcuis,  howecer.  when 
statesmen  reeogni/.c  an  imperalive  need  to  imolve 
iheii  stales  in  iiilei  nation, il  affairs,  if  not  conflict,  but 
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“ca'iuniiics"  prevents  them  lioni  garnering  the 
neecied  popular  suppt)rt  to  act.  In  these  instances, 
states  tend  to  eithei'  iindercoinniit  or  overextend 
tlieniselves.  The  result  is  that  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  either  worsens  while  critical  states  sit  passively 
on  the  sideline  oi'  those  stales  intervene  with  such 
insuiricient  forces  oi'  assets  that  they  siinullaneously 
exacerbate  the  situation  and  embroil  themselves. 

Arthur  A.  Stein  .says  that  since  "overextension 
may  lerieci  less  a  true  ability  to  meet  commitments 
than  an  unwillingness  to  bear  their  costs,”  the  role  of 
public  suptx)i'l  far  exceeds  that  ol'|iure  economics  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  vil'  rlomestic 
inlluences  on  grand  strategy.  The  authors  clearly 
indicate  lluil  national  leaders  mu.st  do  more  than 
simply  wait  for  ilomeslic  innuenees  and  opinitjiis — 
the  Ibundalions  ol  public  support — to  form  of  their 
own  accord.  As  linglaiitl  and  Prime  Minister 
Neville  (.’hamherlain  discoveied,  this  c;in  letid  to 
woeful  unpreparedness  when  the  time  for  action 
becomes  the  prevalent  mood, 

Insleail,  national  leaders  musl  work  to  rormulale 
iitilional  opinion  ;ind  lead  theii  stales  in  the  vlireclion 
ixilicy  iliciales.  They  must  evaluate  how  other 
states’  leailers  are  lormulaling  their  ilomeslic  opin¬ 
ions  as  quite  possibly  the  most  important  criterion 
for  assessing  the  aggressive  or  peaceful  nature  of 
any  given  state.  John  Mueller  provides  great  dc|rlh 
to  this  discussion  in  his  cotilribulion,  "The  Impticl  of 
Ideas  on  Cirand  .Strategy." 

Today,  nationalistic  statesmen  are  leailing  their 
cconotnically  deprived  populace  along  aggressively 
orie—"d  paths  svliile  the  Unileil  .States  sii’uggles  to 
iletermine  the  correct  balance  Ix'tween  its  own  means 
aiul  ends.  I’his  hook  pro\  ides  invaluable  insighi  and 
guidance  to  ihose  who  I'ormulaie  U.S  grand  strategy 
oi-  who  evaluate  the  grand  strategy  of  other  stales. 
More  im|ioriant  to  us  in  the  military,  those  same  les¬ 
sons  say  a  great  deal  ahoia  how  we  determine  the 
btilancc  between  waiting  palieiilly  for  orders  to 
execute  versus  endea\'oring  to  inlluence  our  nation’s 
grand  strategy  formulation  through  the  tippropriate 
tidvising  of  our  commander  in  chief,  dnnul  Slrali'i^y 
is  a  .a.perb  text  for  educiiiing  us  in  that  regtird. 

Tl’t'  Rmiald  linnesleel.  T’.vl,  Isl  Iiifaiilry 
Division  (Mi’cli),  I'ort  liiley,  luiiisas 


HAllV>-  8T  OF  FI'IAIt:  A  Hi.stiny  of  AiLsira- 
lia's  Viotiiiuii  War’  liv-luhn  ,Miii|ihv  gagi's.  \\w\- 

view  l’nvs.s.  tic, lildcr,  ('()'  ItIUl.  $l9.H.a 

In  lldivcs!  (if  /■'('(/;.  .lohn  Mnrphv  produces  an 
excellent  .aid  learlable  aceouni  of  Australiti’s  in- 
xohement  in  its  longesi  and  most  controversial 
Will'  the  V'ielnam  War.  lie  begins  by  tracing  the 


colonial  hi.slory  ol  Baria  Province — renamed  Phuoc 
Tuy  in  1956 — under  ITeneh  rule.  Murphy  lx;gins 
by  idciuil’ying  the  local  jxipulalion's  “sen.se  of 
place,"  showing  how  the  rural  social  order  was 
attachment  to  the  land  and  to  one’s  native  village 
and.  by  veneration,  to  ancestors — all  of  which  tied 
family  and  lineage  to  place.  This  social  order  had 
great  impact  later  on  the  Australian  army’s  attempts 
to  relocate  entire  villages. 

The  Communist  Party  in  Baria  Province  began  to 
have  an  inlluence  in  19.11  Identified  as  coming 
from  within  the  population  anil  supported  by  the 
local  workers,  it  survived  the  Trench  military  repres¬ 
sion.  Through  its  formation  of  brotid  alliances  and  a 
mass  organization,  it  became  the  driving  force  for 
the  Nationalist  cause. 

The  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phn  in  1954  was  viewed 
with  alarm  in  Australia.  Murphy  portrays  this  lack  of 
understanding  in  Australian  political  circles  of  Viet¬ 
nam’s  emergence  from  colon i:il  rule.  In  a  very  read¬ 
able  account,  be  explains  why  the  Ngo  iJinh  Diem 
regime  failed  to  become  a  legitimate  ixilitical  force 
and  to  win  the  supixtrt  of  the  |)eople  (crucial  to  suc- 
ce.ss  in  a  counler-revolutioiuuy  war).  Diem  played 
on  Au.straliti’s  lack  of  undcrsttiiiding  of  Vietnamese 
history.  It  (iceame  clear  later  that  Diem’s  parly  had 
little  supjxiil  in  the  countryside.  The  party  had  built 
up  a  .strong  network,  ttnd  Btiria  Party  cadre  were 
already  forming  the  D445  battalion,  which  would 
cla.sh  re|x;atedly  with  the  Australians  in  the  I96()s. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  conscription 
and  the  |x;ace  movement  in  Australia  and  the  role 
playcil  by  ,)im  Cains,  Con.scriplion  was  and  vvill 
lemain  an  emotive  issue,  given  the  Australian  analh 
ema  to  militarism  and  the  great  conscription  cam¬ 
paigns  in  World  War  1  Unforuinaiely,  the  army  was 
to  bearihe  brunt  of  the  protestors’  anger.  The  ley  .icy 
of  conscription  and  the  Vietnam  War  haunts  the 
Australian  army  today.  As  Muiphy  says,  perhaps 
“the  final,  and  saddest,  irony  of  the  Vietnam  inlcr- 
vi,:;!!'>n  |was|  that  its  veterans  were  denied  even  the 
sim|)le  dignily  and  .solace  of  the  returning  soldier.” 
Returning  veterans  were  condemned  outright  and 
despised  by  some  sections  ol  the  ixiixilation. 

Murp'.iy  deals  brilliantly  with  why  the  govern¬ 
ment  ol  Vietnam  ((iVN)  ami  the  Australian  forces 
were  d.iomeil  to  .strategic  failure:  liie  poor  reliability 
of  the  DVN  forces,  the  strength  of  the  party  at  the 
local  l':vcl.  the  support  of  the  National  Lilx'ialion 
Trout  and.  at  home,  the  impaci  of  the  moratorium 
movci’ient. 

Readers  who  wish  to  unilerstaiid  the  complex  sit 
uation  into  which  the  Australian  army  w.is  placed 
need  to  look  no  lurliier  lhan  this  excellent  book. 
By  pulling  together  an  aceoiml  of  the  social  and 
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political  lil'c  in  coltmiiil  anti  ix)st-col()nial  Vietnam, 
the  Australian  Q)kl-War  policies  anti  the  impact  of 
the  antiwar  mtivemeiit,  Murphy  produces  a  inasiei- 
tul  account  ol’  Australia’s  Vietnam  War.  1  highly 
recommend  this  btxtk. 

L'i'C  Mkliacl  GiHxiyev,  Aiixlra/i/iii  Army,  Cmnhined 
Arms  CuiUer — Training,  Fort  Ijiaveiiwortli,  Kansas 


'FHE  THIRD  WAVE;  Democratization  m 
the  Late  ISventieth  Centui'y  by  Sanmal  I?  Ilim- 
tinglon,  .'i6B  ijagus.  University  ol' (Jklalioiua  Press,  Nor¬ 
man,  OK.  1991.  First  pa|x,M’l)ack  printing,  19911.  $16.99 
paperback. 

The  “third  wave”  refers  to  the  transition  to  de- 
mtxiracy  of  approximately  30  countiics  between 
1974  and  1990.  (The  first  wave  was  1H2H  tt)  I92(i, 
the  seetrnti,  194.3  to  1962.)  3’he  impttrtance  ol  7/tf 
'I’Inixl  Wave  is  rellected  in  the  following!  t|Ut)tatit)n; 
"If  one  is  eoneerned  with  liberty  as  an  ultimate 
social  value,  one  should  also  be  concerned  with  the 


fate  ofilcmocracy  . .  Other  ntitions  may  ftiiKkimcn 
tally  chan{>e  their  political  systems  and  continue 
their  existence  as  nations.  The  Uniterl  .States  rlocs 
not  have  that  o|)tiou," 

Not  all  readers  will  iiyrce  with  the  ptirticulars  of 
Satnuel  1’.  Huntinjztoti's  histoiieal  notes  or  with 
sr)me  of  his  assumptions.  Still,  this  book  is  a  perfect 
vehicle  for  debate.  Why  do  demttcralic  transitions 
occur?  Huntington  jxrints  out  thtil  no  single  factr)r  is 
sufficient  anil  no  single  factor  is  neces.sary.  The 
explanation  ilepends  on  the  natuie  of  the  indis  idtial 
case,  and  flutitington  provides  a  thoiough  presenta¬ 
tion  of  explanatory  models.  One  ilistippointmeni  is 
that  the  book  does  not  address  technological  change 
or  democracy  apart  from  the  nation  state. 

In  the  self-ilesct'ihcd  role  of  a  modern  day 
Miichiavelli.  Huntington  intersperses  the  text  v.itit 
"guidelines  lor  demoerali/ers."  In  one  fa.seinating 
list,  he  suggests  whiit  is  to  be  done  for  demoeials  to 
stay  in  power  after  the  downfall  of  tin  authorii  trian 
regitiie.  .Some  of  his  pointers  ai'e  to  be  careful  vviili 
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BUTLER’S  BAITLIN’ 
BLUE  BASTARDS  by  Tbur 

Honiiingon.  222  pagc.s.  Brunswick 
I’ubli.sbmK  Oorp.,  Liwrenawilli',  VA. 
199!!.  $19.95, 


NEW  NUCI.EAR  NATIONS: 
Consequences  for  U.S.  Policy. 
I'kliUxl  by  Kolxirt  D.  Blackwell  and 
Albert.  Carne.sale,  272  pages,  (kiundl 
on  Fereign  llelntiens  I’res.s,  New  York, 
199;i.  $17.95, 


THE  D-DAY  ATLAS:  The 
Definitive  Account  of  the 
Allied  Iiavasion  of  Normandy 

l)V-lobnMan.  1411  pago.s.  Facts  on 
tile,  Inc.,  Now  York.  1994.  $24.95. 


Thor  Ronningen's  book  is  ;i  celebration  of  his  World  Wtir  11  comrades- 
in-itrms  In  the  .3d  Battalion,  ,39.3th  Infantry.  99th  Infantry  Division. 
Recollections  of  37  ol  the  anil's  veteran',  form  the  core  of  the  hook, 
personalizing  the  .story  of  the  battalion's  trek  from  tiaining  tit  t'amp 
Van  Dorn,  Mississippi,  through  the  Biiille  of  the  Bulge,  to  V  -D  Day  in 
Havai  ia.  World  War  11  bidfs  will  enjoy  the  eyewitness  aeeouiils,  -MA,| 
Dana  M.  Maiigliam,  USA,  IIS  Alililary  Acailciny,  Wes!  Taint,  A'rir  Tork 

I’rolifenition  of  nuclear  vvcaix'us  is  the  ’.nost  diffieult  thieal  confronting 
the  United  .St;ites  .since  the  demi.se  of  the  .Soviet  Union,  'I'his  compre¬ 
hensive  book  lays  out  the  U.S  policy  diffietillies  in  a  post  ('old  War 
environment  where  proliferation  appears  to  be  grosving  rather  than 
receding.  It  explores  all  o|Xions  for  US  policy  makers,  ineluiling  diplo 
matic.  iiffcnsive  and  defensive  military  options.  With  eoniribuiions 
from  two  of  I’resident  Bill  Ulinton's  national  .security  appointees, 
jxiliev  options  recommended  could  become  realily.-  CPI'  (lilies  N'nn 
Neilerveeie  VSAF,  Anderson  Air  T'orec  lia,se,  iinum 

This  is  a  nice  atlas  to  carry  wheti  visiting  the  Normandy  battlefield. 
Covering  the  time  period  Ixttweeti  6  .lane  and  20  August  with  some 
clarity,  it  provides  the  nonhistorian  a  brief  overview  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  invasion,  a  quick  review  of  the  hattlelield  anti  some  excellent 
ix’isonal  vignettes  of  heroic  action  at  the  soldiei  le\  el.  While  the  maps 
;iie  very  informalive  and  eolotfiil,  I  leeommend  a  good  geographic 
study  of  Normandy  before  reading  the  hook  to  enhance  one's  tindei 
standing  of  the  1)  I  )ay  events.  1,T('  ('.  Frie  Fardel  maim,  I'SA,  Dciiarl- 
nu'id  of  Joint  and  Coinhitied  Operations,  I'SACdSC 
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irealy  making — the  absence  of  a  tbreign  threat  may 
enhance  military  inclination  to  think  alxuit  politics: 
ruthlessly  punish  leaders  ol'  attempted  coups;  anil 
immediately  purge  inililtiry  reformers,  as  well  as 
authoritarian  loy  alists,  as  they  cannot  he  trusted. 

The  book  is  optimistic.  “From  the  etiiiy  nine¬ 
teenth  eetitury  down  to  1990. .  .dentoerat'iesdid  not 
,  .  fight  other  democracies  .  .  .  lT|he  spread  ol 
democTacy  in  the  world  meatts  the  expansion  of  the 
;cone  of  peace  in  the  world."  Huntington  also 
asserts,  “In  practice,  with  one  exception,  no  Islamic 
country  has  sustained  a  fully  demueratic  political 
system  for  any  length  of  time.”  The  reader  can  leave 
with  the  feeling  that  we  will  continue  to  be  in  con- 
nict  with  countries  whose  cultural  systettis  are  not 
compatible  with  detnoeracy. 

Huntington  has  become  .somewhat  of  ati  icon  due 
to  the  success  of  his  Political  Order  in  Cliani’iiif’ 
Societies  and  more  so  among  military  readers 
because  of  the  impact  of  his  Soldier  and  the  State. 
As  such,  it  Wits  irreordained  thtil  The  Third  VVinv 


would  tiuickly  become  a  landmiirk.  This  btxtk,  tin 
explanation  of  what  Huntington  describes  as  ix;r- 
haps  the  most  impoitant  global  politictil  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  late  2()th  century,  will  be  staple  reading 
in  many  ili.sciplines. 

LTC.|elTDeiiuu  L‘.s(,  U.SA,  Poreij’n  Military  Studies 
Office,  i'lni  iMavenwiirth,  Kaiisiui 


WAR  AND  TELEVISION  by  Ki'uee  (tuiniiifp. 

31)  pages.  Verso,  New  York.  1992.  $29.95. 

While  a  majority  of  media  analysis  contend  that 
the  Vietnam  War  was  our  first  television  war,  Hruce 
Cumings  argues,  instead,  that  it  wets  the  Oulf  Wtir. 
This  war  showed  us  the  “full  loltilizing  potential  of 
war  television:  the  medium  as  the  only  message.” 
His  central  theme  is  that  the  horrors  of  wtir.  from  the 
gulf.  Vietnam  and  Korea,  have  been  kept  from  our 
television  screens. 

“The  war  we  saw  in  the  gulf  was  not  blood  tint! 
guts  on  the  living  room  rug  .  .  .  |bui|  a  rtulictilly 


IRAQ:  From  Sumer  to  Sad¬ 
dam  by  (iLsitr  Siinoii.s.  40(1  pagas.  St. 
Martinfs  Fro.ss,  Ine,  New  York.  1994, 
$35,00. 


WAR  IN  THE  MEDTI’ER- 
RANEAN,  1940-1943,  by  Bernard 
Ireland.  224  pages.  Ann.s  and  Armour 
Press,  Ixaidon.  I Di.stribulixl  liy  Sterling 
Pubiisliing  do.,  Ine,,  New  York.)  1994, 
$24.95. 


CIVIL  WAR  PRISONS  & 
ESCAI^ES:  A  Day-by-Day 
Chronicle  by  Koberl  Is.  Denney.  39i) 
page.s.  Sterling  Poblishing  (to.,  Inc., 
New  York.  199.3.  $24,95. 


The  first  two  chapters  of  this  hook  contain  a  virulent,  unbaltineed  tintl 
highly  anti- American  dkscussion  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  1991 
Ciulf  War,  the  war  itself  ttnd  its  al’lennalh,  'I'he  mitltlle  six  chaplets, 
howes'or,  are  interesting  and  u.seliil.  This  viitil  world  arena  is  e.s- 
amined  from  the  teginaing  of  civili/ation  to  the  present,  showing  the 
Western  inlluence  on  Iraq’s  ixtople  and  institutions  for  the  la.si  i(X)  yetiis 
and  tlic  lise  and  brultil  dictatorship  ol  .Saddam  Hussein. — t.'DL  Karl  K. 
I’crrv,  USA,  Retired,  .Jueksonnlle,  FlorUla 

Tills  narrative  account  piimarily  covers  titc  luival  war  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  from  1940  to  the  fall  of '1  unisi;i  in  Mtiy  I94.T  Bcrnttrd  Ireland 
concentrates  on  the  siege  of  Malta  and  on  Axis  and  Allied  ttUempts  to 
choke  oil  eaeli  olher's  logistic  pipelines  to  North  Africa.  I'hc  ().$  high- 
quality,  glo.ssy  photographs  aikl  a  nice  touch  to  the  text.  The  hwik  ct'n- 
tains  no  footnotes  ureiKluoies.  it  is  an  easy  to -read  hook  for  the  casual 
reader  with  an  inlercsi  in  naval  affairs.  MA.I  Peter  Miursoor,  USA,  US 
Military  Acadeiny,  M'r.vf  Point,  New  York 

I'his  excellent  chronn  le  piovides  in.sightv  into  the  e.sperienees  ol  the 
Civil  W.ii  prisoners  id  w:ii  tPOWs)  ol  Ixiih  siiles,  covering  almost 
every  day  from  I  Ma;  IStil  to  It)  Novembei  Ifiti.'i.  Most  Civil  War 
students  are  familiiir  .»iih  the  Souih'.s  infamous  Andersonville  and 
Libby  prisons,  but  a  Te.sas  I'OW  writes,  “If  (here  ever  was  a  hell  on 
earth,  lilmira  inison  [New  ’Imkl  w.is  that  hell . . .  often  40  degrees  Ixdow 
/.ero."  I  highly  recommend  this  Ixxik  lot  one’s  Civil  War  library  or  to 
anyone  wlio  has  lived  in  Ixaveimurtli,  Kan.stis  “Prison  City,  USA,  ' 
.loliii  A.  V.vK\\\ey,iytrecUmiteof.\eadi'mk  Operations,  USACOSC 
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distanced,  technically  controlled  [and|  eminently 
‘cool’  iX)stmodern  optic."  Almost  all  the  news  was 
gCKxi  news.  He  is  also  genuinely  mil'fed  that  no  .seri¬ 
ous  opix)sition  sprang  up  against  the  US  involvement 
in  the  Gu IF  War. 

He  submits  the  working  press  was  ‘‘handled’’-  - 
processed,  given  the  militaiy’s  uidelines  tor  media 
and  then  subjugated  to  press  pools  if  they  wantctl  to 
cover  front-line  ground  units,  ships  or  Air  Force  ele¬ 
ments.  He  states  that  evei-ytlring  tire  journalist  did  was 
subject  to  a  security  review.  He  coinptues  the  daily 
reporting  from  the  Joint  Inl'ormation  Buieati  at  the 
Dhaliran  International  I  lotel  to  “covering  a  ghetto  riot 
in  Detroit  from  Chicago’s  O’ Hare  Hyatt  Regency.’’ 

His  greatest  grievance,  however,  seems  to  Ire  that 
television  takes  tin  event  and  absti'acts  it  Irom  its  ori¬ 
gins,  so  it  can  function  as  the  “original  sin,”  Tclcvi- 
,sion  “demonized  the  enemy  and  elided  the  allies." 
He  dislikes  the  fact  that  more  Arabs  were  not  featural 
on  American  television  during  the  Gulf  War  and  is 
ircrturbal  drat  while  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
lamented  US  and  allied  casualties,  he  barely  men¬ 
tioned  the  "evil  enemy”  ca.sualtics. 

Cumings’  strongest  point  is  that  the  Falklands, 
Grenada,,  Panama  and  even  the  Gulf  War  will  not  be 
remembered  long.  This  is  because  the  real  wars 
were  unseen,  shielded  by  the  military  from  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  to  make  them  more  palatable 
and  supportable,  He  implies  that  the  postwar  pa¬ 
rades  and  hoopla  were  all  hyixtd  to  tnake  the  citizenry 
forget  the  reality  of  wtu'— the  killing,  the  maiming 
and  the  sufl'ering. 

Cumings  does  not  hide  that  he  was  against  both 
the  air  and  ground  wars  in  the  Persian  C.iulf.  He  was 
also  against  the  Vietnam  Wtu.  Throughout  the  book, 
h,  IS  extremely  sympathetic  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  Even  though  this  book  has  a  radical, 
left-wing  slant,  it  is  nonetheless  worthwhile  reailing 
foi'  military  public  affairs  officers  and  commanders. 
Maybe  the  military  did  too  goixl  a  job  controlling 
the  media  in  the  gulf.  And  maybe  we  do  our  nation 
a  dis.service  when  we  allow  war  to  be  shown  in  a 
c(X)l,  bloodless  and  anti.septic  fashion.  One  thing  is 
sure,  the  debate  over  metiia  access  to  war  coverage 
is  far  From  over. 

Li  e  Ned  Itaxtci'  Ennis,  USA,  Public  AjJiiirs  Ojjke, 
US  Atlantic  Cammand,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


CHINESE  ARMS  T'RANSFERS:  Pur¬ 
poses,  Pattern.s,  and  Prospects  in  the  New 
World  Order  bv  R.  Bates  Gill.  248  paues.  Braei'er  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Wicstixal,  ("1',  1992.  $48.00, 

R.  Bales  Gill’s  bcxik  on  the  Chinese  tirms  trans¬ 
fers  could  not  be  more  timely,  China  .surged  into  the 
ranks  of  the  top  arms  suppliers  in  the  inid-FJKOs, 
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largely  by  satisfying  the  Iran-lrat]  war  market.  Its 
current  military  modernization  and  weapons  export 
drive  are  of  considerable  interest  in  government  and 
academic  circles.  Gill  places  China’s  arms  sales 
squarely  in  the  context  of  its  foreign  and  national 
security  policies.  Such  a  perspective,  notably  ab.sent 
in  previous  studies,  is  overdue  and  welcome, 

Recently  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University’s  Paul 
M.  Niizc  .SclKxrl  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Gill  has  held  two  year-long 
teaching  appointments  in  China  and  has  a  number 
of  publications  to  his  credit.  This  volume  examines 
the  motivations  for  Chinese  arms  transfers  in  the 
IbSOs  and  their  impact  on  Beijing’s  regional  and 
globiil  security. 

China’s  wcaixms  exports,  according  to  Gill,  serve 
to  promote  a  mix  oi'  broad  national  interests — 
strategic,  [Xilitical  intluence  and  economic  gain.  He 
develops  this  thesis  in  it  three-part  framework.  First, 
he  discusses  Chinese  arms  transfers  in  the  global 
context.  He  next  provides  a  region-by-region  anal¬ 
ysis  of  China’s  arms  transfers  to  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  since  1980  (partic¬ 
ularly  the  to])  six  recipients  of  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Pakistan,  .Saudi  Arabia  tind  Thailand,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  alx)ut  90  [xtrccni  of  the  value  of  China’s 
arms  transfers  during  that  pei  iod).  His  concluding 
.section  is  tin  the  strategic  iintl  politictil  purposes, 
patterns  and  prospects  Ibr  Chine.se  weapons  exports 
in  the  1990.S. 

Gill  examines  China’s  arms  exports  since  1949, 
Notably,  China’s  pattern  of  tirms  tiansFers  clo.sely 
follows  Beijing’s  foreign  relations,  especially  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  suixirpowcrs.  In  the  I98()s.  arms 
exports  supixiricd  China’s  quest  for  indc|x;nilence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  lire  United  States,  inllu- 
cncc  with  key  neighlxrrs  tmd  Thial  World  states, 
economic  growth  and  military  nnxierni/ation, 

Chinese  Anns  Transfers  concludes  by  present¬ 
ing  tin  intcre.sting  evaluation  of  the  successes  and 
failures  in  Chinese  arms  ti  ansfer  policy  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  likely  to  affect  it  in  the  future.  Gill  also  devel¬ 
ops  a  “Chine.se  arms  transfer  mixlcl"  based  on  Bei¬ 
jing’s  .secuiity  relationship  with  clients  and  on  the 
regional  concentration,  (.|naniity,  quality  and  types 
of  weapons  exported.  I  hc  model  reveals  ti  pro¬ 
nounced  focus  on  Asia,  esix’cially  contiguous  or 
near  neighbors,  anti  external  threats  to  China’s 
periphery. 

Given  the  variety  of  important  interests  served  by 
iirms  lransfer.s.  Gill  argues  that  China  will  remain  in 
the  world  arms  market  as  an  important  exporter, 
using  weaptMis  sales  to  promote  regional  inlluence 
on  its  strategic  periphery.  However,  Beijing  will  be 
reluctant  Itr  join  or  strictly  observe  tiiins  control 
regimes  and  will  likely  expantl  its  supplier  lole  if 
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regional  eonllicts  eiLipi  or  spi'cad. 

This  is  a  coinprehcn.sivc,  systematic,  thorough 
anrl  thoiightl'ul  book.  It  has  no  rival  anti  is,  there- 
lore,  the  indispensable  source  on  the  subject. 

.loseph  I*.  .Sinaldont',  US  Anns  Coiilrot  and 
Dkannunma  Agency,  Wasliinglon,  IXC. 


PEACE  PROCESS:  Ameriemi  Diplomacy 
and  the  Arab -Israeli  Conflict  Since  1967  by 

William  B.  QuantlL  612  pages.  The  Brtxjltings  InstiUition, 
Washington,  DC,  and  University  ol  California  Press, 
Boi'keley,  CA.  1993,  $38.95  dutnbound.  $15.95  papta-- 
back, 

One  of  the  longest  running  eonllicts  ir  recent  his¬ 
tory  is  that  between  Israel  anti  the  Artib  v'orkis.  It  is 
a  story  of  constant  conflict  anti  a  .series  of  wars  that 
often  .seem  to  threaten  world  peiice.  It  is  tilso  a  story 
of  extensive  diplomacy  aimed  at  defusing  the  con- 
tliet  anti  securing  peace. 

Milikny  Review  reutlers  probably  loetis  their 
study  of  the  Middle  Hast  on  the  conflicts  there. 
Some  time,  however,  should  be  sixtnt  on  the  .study  of 
diplomacy  in  the  Middle  Hast.  The  issues  leading  to 
eundiet  there  are  complex.  Anyone  assigned  to 
service  in  the  Middle  Hast  should  be  aware  of  and 
seek  to  understand  these  issues,  which  will  derme 
the  nature  of  our  future  military  assistance,  peace¬ 
keeping  and  natiott  assistance  efforts  there.  Hor 
future  tiiililary  involvemei'l,  William  IB,  Quiindt’s 
I’eciee  I’roeess  jirovide.s  an  aunt  of  rcitlism  tiboul 
what  we  may  be  ttblc  to  accomplish. 

Quandt  provides  a  marvelous  account  of  U.S 
diplomacy  in  the  Middle  Ha.st  liom  the  .Six-l);iy 
War  to  the  |■)resent,  A  member  of  the  National  .Secu¬ 
rity  Council  under  the  Nixon  and  Carter  administra¬ 
tions,  a  ijarticiptint  in  the  Middle  Hast  [rcacemaking 
process,  author  of  .several  wtirks  on  the  Midtile  Hast 
and  a  .senitir  fellow  at  the  Brtxrkings  Institute,  the 
author  is  eminently  tjuahrietl  to  undertake  such  a 
work. 

His  readable  tliscussion  of  Mitklle  Hastern  dijilo- 
macy  is  backed  by  personal  experience,  ttntl  his 
meticulous  resctuch  is  renccted  in  the  copious  notes 
ol  primary  anti  secoiuktry  sources.  Quandt  sugge.sts 
tliat  the  pattern  set  in  the  recent  jrast  can  be  used  U) 
set  the  cout.se  for  a  successful  future.  Me  believes 
the  futuie  cati  move  toward  a  mtae  secure  peace, 
pointing  to  past  sig  liricanl  US  diplomacy  succes.ses 
as  an  important  ingretlient  in  thiit  movement. 

I'or  Quandt,  the  necessary  ingredients  for  future 
success  include  lealism  as  we  view  this  region',  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  president  and  tiur  top  leaders; 
development  of  domestic  su|r|x)it;  a  feeling  for  sub¬ 
stance  by  our  leaders  tind  an  under.sUitiding  of  the 
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pr(x;e.s.ses  involved;  an  investment  in  cjuiet  diplomacy 
rather  than  a  ftx;us  on  immediate  results;  a  skillful 
exereise  of  pressure;  and  a  keen  feel  for  timing.  He 
.shows  bow  these  have  Ireen  key  to  U.S  stieeess  in  the 
Middle  East  over  the  last  c)ii;uter  of  a  century, 
Anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  Middle  Hirst  and  a 
desire  to  understand  the  peaee  prrxjess  there  will  find 
Quaitdt’s  bcxrk  a  valuable  source.  The  aptKudixes 
include  ntany  key  diplomatic  documeiiLs  that  Ix^r  on 
the  issues,  and  the  notes  atid  bibliography  will  point 
the  serious  student  to  a  wealtli  of  additioiiiil  informa¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  only  time  to  read  one  book  on  policy, 
as  op|X)sed  to  policy  by  other  means,  this  is  the  book. 

Daniel  K.  .Sitector,  Command  Historian,  US  Army 
Chemical  School,  Fort  McCkltan,  AUdnuna 


GLOBAL  DOUBLE  ZERO:  The  INF  IVeaty 
Fi-oin  Its  Origins  to  Implenrentation  by  (’.corgo 
H.  Rueckerl..  230  pages.  Onxmwcxxl  Press,  Wfetixirt,  CT 
1993.  .$49.95. 

WORLD  HWENl'ORY  OF  PLUTONIUM 
AND  HIGHLY  ENTHCIiED  URANHJM 
1902  by  David  AlbriglU,  Ih-nnuS  lierkout  iuid  William  Wal¬ 
ker.  246  pages.  Oxtiird  University  Press,  New  York.  1993. 
$39.95. 

On  8  Dece.itbei  IbK?,  Fiesideni  Ronald  Reagan 
and  ,Secrctary  Cieiu'ial  Mikhail  Gorbachev  sat  in  the 
Hast  Room  of  the  White  House  and  signed  a  historic 
dtx:umcnt — The  treniv  heiween  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Union  ot  the  Soviet  Socialist  Rcpith- 
lics  on  the  Elimination  oj  their  Intennediaie  Range 
and  Shorter  Range  Mis.silrs  (oi-  the  Intermediate 
Niielear  1 'drees  lINH'l  rreaty )  I'oi  the  llrsl  time,  two 
nations  agreed  to  destroy  i\w  entire  clas.ses  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  INHTrealy  was  a  lanilmark  in  its 
intensive  and  emnprehcnsise  vcilic.ilion  (Jitivisions, 
which  have  now  txromc  .staiulard  in  aints  control 
agreements. 

In  (Jlohal  Double  /.eio.  C.ietirgc  1..  Rucekert  suc¬ 
cessfully  guides  the  reader  !rom  the  Soviet  INI- 
buildup  of  the  HH'iOs,  thiough  the  INI'  Treaty  negoti¬ 
ations  of  the  1980s  and  min  the  implementing  oi  ga- 
ni/ations  that  continue  to  operate  today  Although 
INH’  negotiations  iK'gan  m  1  ‘W  I .  the  iigreemciu  lui  n- 
ing  point  came  at  the  Ki  ykjaMk  Summit  in  I98d 
I'oi  the  lust  time,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  a  eom|ii'C 
hensive  verilication  regime  that  called  for  an 
exchange  of  data,  on-site  inspeetiun  of  missile  elim- 
inalions  and  on-site  monitoring  .if  INH  facilities. 

I'Ivcntually,  Ui  simplify  the  rcrilietition  proci'ss. 
discussions  progressed  to  a  jxniit  where  the  Soviets 
were  supixating  ;i  global  zero  outcome  on  shorter 
rtinge  mi.ssilcs  and  the  Uniteil  Stales  was  supporting 
a  global  zero  outcome  on  the  intci mediate  lange 
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missiles.  The  lesulting  agreement  allowed  tor  the 
global  double  zero  outcome — total  elimination  of 
all  US  and  Soviet  land-based  missiles  with  ranges 
between  50()  and  5,5(X)  kilometers. 

Global  Double  Zeni  contains  exhau.stive  details 
of  the  elimination  prt)ee.ss  and  the  verification  re¬ 
gime  that  developed.  The  On-Site  Inspection 
Agency,  created  to  carry  out  the  unique  inspection 
and  escort  requirements,  is  thoroughly  analyzed. 
(Ruecken  was  the  agency’s  first  deputy  director.) 
This  book  somewhat  slowly  jiushes  tfirough  the 
mechanics  of  the  most  stringent  verification  provi¬ 
sions  ever  negotiated,  which  were  eventually  used 
to  overwatch  the  destruction  of  2,602  missiles  on 
both  sides  in  less  than  three  years.  The  precedents 
set  by  this  treaty  have  impacted  on  subsequent  arms 
control  agieements,  such  as  the  Ctjnventional  Forces 
in  Europe,  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  and  two  chem¬ 
ical  weapons  agreements  in  that  substantial  on-site 
inspection  provisions  arc  included  to  complement 
national  technical  means  of  verification. 

While  the  INF’ Treaty  eliminated  an  entire  cla.ss  of 
nuclear  missiles,  warheads  were  not  si^ecifically  re- 
(|uired  to  be  destroyed.  However,  with  the  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  strategic  weapon  reduc¬ 
tions  that  have  been  negotiated,  warheads  are  ex- 
|)ccled  to  be  dismantled  stK)n.  The  disposition  of  the 
large  quantities  of  itluionium  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  arising  from  the  destruction  process  is  of 
great  concern,  Many  countries  are  ojxinly  seeking  to 
pioliferate  nuclear  weajxms.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
,sons  that  the  Skrckholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute  published  the  World  Inventory  of 
Plutonium  and  Highly  Enriched  Uranium  1992. 

World  Inventory  presents  an  uncla.ssified  account 
oi'  the  whercabt)ut.s  of  these  fissile  materials  from 
lx)th  military  and  civilian  .sources.  Generally,  the 
book  stays  away  from  jx)licy  di.scussions.  The 
authors  stress  that  “there  is  no  necessary  crrrrclation 
between  quantities  of  malei  ial  and  their  political  and 
strategic  impact”  and  that  the  [xilitical  significance 
of  the  inventories  is  beyond  the  .scoix;  of  the  Ixwk, 

World  Inventory  is  especially  useful  for  study  and 
retrieval  of  data.  It  examines,  in  detail,  the  quantities 
from  both  military  and  civil  applications  found  in 
the  recognized  nuclear  weapt)n  sites  (the  United 
.States,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Great  Hrituiri, 
Fiance  and  China).  The  inventories  ol'thc  .so-called 
threshold  states  are  tackled  in  three  groups:  finst, 
the.  ttutliors  address  Israel,  Inditi  and  Pakistan  as  de 
facto  nuclear  weapon  slates;  then,  Iraq,  North  Korea, 
Iran  and  Avlgeriti  are  di.scu.s.sed  as  “countries  of  con¬ 
cern;"  and  last,  Argentina,  Hrazil,  South  Al'rica  and 
Taiwan  arc  de.scribed  as  “countries  backing,  away 
liom  nuciear  weapons.” 

'i'hc  autiiors  le.'.vc  one  with  two  policy  issues  to 


consider.  One  issue  that  surfaced  regularly  was  a 
need  Ibr  an  international  registiy  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium.  The  other  is  a  need  for  a 
management  plan  for  plutonium  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  suipluses.  Ltuge  quantities  of  both  will  be 
relea.se<l  from  weaixtns  dismantlement  and  si-ient  fuel 
retictors  over  the  next  two  decades.  A  number  of 
issues  are  discussed  under  the  surplus  problem. 
They  include  such  concerns  as  physical  security  to 
prevent  highly  enriched  uranium  from  being  stolen 
or  diverted,  the  alreatly  concluded  agreement 
whereby  the  United  States  will  jmrcha.se  a  majority 
of  Russia’s  stocks  and  a  plea  that  a  substantial  effort 
be  taken  to  find  acceptable  .solutions  for  the  surplus 
other  than  storage. 

World  Inventory  is  a  highly  academic  work  that  is 
well  organized  and  rich  in  useful  charts,  graphs  and 
tables.  It  is  also  an  excellent  primer  on  the  charac  • 
teri, sties  of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  includes  detailed  options  of  the  various  enrich¬ 
ment  processes.  A  first-class  glossary  and  easy-  lo¬ 
use  index  supjxtrt  the  book’s  utility  as  a  reference 
work.  Global  Double  'Zero,  though  significantly  less 
technical,  al.so  contains  a  great  amount  ol'  inl'orma- 
tion.  While  professionals  would  certainly  find  value 
in  cither  book,  they  arc  also  tojx-notch  sources  for 
anyone  striving  U)  belter  understand  current  arms 
control  issues. 

LTC  Durryl  W.  Kilgort;,  U.SA,  U.'i  Army  War  College, 
Carlisle  limraeks,  Pennsylvania 


SlX)NEWAIJ.i:  A  Biugtraphy  of  General 
T’hoinas  J.  Jackson  by  Byi'on  Panvyll,  512  pages,  W 
W.  Norton  &  Gi.,  Now  Yoric  1992,  $29.95  dothlxiund. 
$l'1.95  papurbaok, 

Mo.st  biographies  of  Thomas  .1.  “.Stonewall”  Jack- 
son  present  a  fialtering  account  rif  a  faultless  man, 
who  by  the  midix)iiit  of  the  four-year  Civil  War 
enjoyed  more  fame  than  any  other  Northern  or 
.Southern  general.  With  SioneaalL  we  now  have  a 
balanced  account  of  a  contradictory,  stiong-willed 
and  militarily  brilliant  man. 

From  the  Fimt  Battle  of  Manassas  to  the  Battle  of 
Chuncellorsvillc,  Jack.son  excelled  on  the  field  of 
battle  as  General  Robert  Fi.  Lee's  nK)st  capable  lieu¬ 
tenant.  Byron  F'arwell  now  balances  Juck.son’s  story 
by  revealing  he  was  also  an  often  vindictive, 
devoutly  religiou.s,  strangely  secretive  and  mistrust¬ 
ing,  hyjxxihondriacal  leader  whose  life  and  military 
career  before  the  Civil  War  were  both  unimpressive 
and  unsjxictacular. 

A  US  Military  Academy  grailuate,  Jackson  was 
cited  for  gallantly  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Con¬ 
treras  and  at  Cl’.ajmltcjrec  tiuring  the  Mexican  War. 
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He  was  then  pt)sicd  In  I'ori  HaniilK)M,  New  Yoi'k, 
where  lie  developed  iiueiesis  in  leliyiiiii  ;iiid  his 
healih,  interests  that  wmild  obsess  liini  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  It  was  rluring  the  lH50s  that  a  less  ilattering 
image  of  Jaekson  emerges,  His  pursuit  ol'  a  vindic¬ 
tive,  unfair  eam|)aign  against  his  commaiKiing  offi- 
eer  while  .stationed  tU  I'oil  Mearle,  blorida,  almost 
destroyed  his  own  etiieer  and  presents  him  at  his  most 
[letty.  It  is  a  prelude  to  tlic  tyix's  ol'  inteiper.sontil 
problems  he  would  later  have  with  others,  such  as 
Generals  A,  P.  Hill  and  Riehtud  H.  Garnett. 

Resigning  his  commission  in  1851  to  accept  a 
teaching  [xisition  at  the  Virginia  Militai)  Institute 
(VMI),  Jack, son  s|x;nt  the  next  10  years  as  ;i  mediocre 
profcs.sor  of  philosophy,  a  .source  of  rklieule  among 
his  students,  When  the  Givil  War  ertipted  in  1861, 
.laekson  was  eommissionetl  as  a  colonel  anil  tissigned 
to  Har|x;r’s  P'erry.  Parwell  details  .lack.son's  many 
battlerield  sueee.sses  (and  failures),  bis  rapiil  rise  in 
rtink  and  command,  eiilminaling  with  his  hold  and 
daring  ofl'ensive  at  Chaneellorsvillc.  where  he  wtis 
shot  by  C’onfederate  troops  who  mistook  him  for  a 
Union  oflieer. 

Sl!/iu’wall  is  well  researelied,  with  intereslitig.  in¬ 
formative  footnotes.  It  provides  etilightetiitig  de.scrip- 
tions  ol' cadet  life  at  West  Point  atid  of  19th-eeiUury 
customs  anti  triiditiotis.  'I'he  maps  iire  well  placed 
and  of  sufrieient  deltiil  to  lie  of  tissistanee  to  the 
reader.  The  author  devotes  a  ehaiiler  to  each  of  the 
tnajor  hattleCield  aetiotts  in  which  .lacksoti  pltiyed  ;t 
significiinl  part,  frotn  Har|ier's  I'erry  in  April  1861 
until  C'haneellorsville  in  May  1863, 

b'arwell  rightly  condtides  that  .laekson  h;td  [lerhaps 
retiehed  the  height  ol  his  ea|i;ibihties  in  eoinmatid  of 
a  corps  at  the  time  of  liis  deatli.  While  brave  tind 
willing  to  take  risk,  he  was  unable  to  ttvoid  iiersonal- 
ity  clashes  with  other  generals,  a  drawback  tlnit 
would  undoubtedly  have  doomed  him  to  failuie  at 
higher  levels  of  command. 

MA.I  .James  M,  Milano,  USA, 
ixl  l/ifaiiity  Division,  I'ort  Kiky,  Kan.'ia.K 


A  RISING  'rHUNDlCR:  From  Ijiueolii's 
Election  to  the  Eattle  of  Hull  Run:  An  Eye- 
witne.ss  Histoi’y  by  Richai'il  WlKs-lur.  •li:j  page.s. 
1  liirpeKtollins  Puhlislicrs,  New  York.  lUlM.  $.'ill.l)(). 

'I'his  is  Richard  Wheeler's  1 1th  book  in  his  eye¬ 
witness  series.  A  Ri.siiifj  'l'h\u\dcr  focuses  on  the 
ix-riod  from  November  1860  to  .luly  1861,  the  pre¬ 
lude  and  Ix'ginning  of  the  Americ.in  Civil  War. 
Wlieelci’s  lirsthanil  witness  accounts  caitture  the 
emotions  ol  the  moment,  illuminating  and  personal- 
i/ing  the  nnijor  events  of  this  time. 

Hie  author  tells  ol  the  ill  feelings  and  sectional 


contention  which  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
that,  once  unlea.shed,  they  became  uncontrollable. 
After  Abraham  Hincoln's  election,  secession,  long  a 
topic  of  diseu.ssion,  was  then  seen  as  the  only 
recourse  open  to  the  South.  Lincoln's  lack  of  a  Urni 
response  allowed  the  .South  free  rein  in  its  headlong 
rush  to  become  a  separate  country.  C’oncurrently, 
efforts  were  being  made  to  rai.se  a  .Southern  army  to 
.secure  the  newly  gained  freedom.  Only  aftei  the  fall 
of  Port  Sumter.  South  Carolitia,  did  Lincoln  call  for 
Northern  volunteers.  The  last  remaining  states  to 
seeeile  now  did  so. 

As  Itoth  sides  prepared  for  what  they  hoped 
would  lx  a  short  struggle,  their  respective  positions 
became  more  acutely  polarized  and  exclusiie.  The 
initial  moves  and  .skirmishes  are  described  with  a 
sense  of  excitement  and  novelty  by  the  participants. 
The  initial  thrill  and  confidence  of  moving  against 
the  enemy  di.splayed  by  both  sides  only  heightened 
their  shock  as  they  discovered  the  true  face  of  war. 
The  graphic  ilescriptions  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dead  atid  the  fear  and  the  confusion  of  battle  soon 
tell  a  story  of  its  own. 

A  Ri.siiif’  Thuiulcr  is  aiiproiniately  titled.  The 
stortii  clouds  of  war  were  developing,  A  hint  of  the 
lightning,  wind  and  rain  could  he  .seen,  a  wtirning  to 
seek  shelter.  Mtiny  saw,  btit  few  heeded.  Like  them. 
1  knew  w'hat  was  coming,  yet  1  cotild  htirdly  slop 
retiding.  1  had  to  go  on  wilii  their  story.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  worthy  of  your  time  if  your  interest  lies  in 
this  turbulent  period. 

MA.I  3Villiam  1'.  Uohne,  USA,  Reliml, 
Ixnvcnwnvtli,  hdiisos 


THE  PAEl'ONS:  A  Personiil  llistoi’y  of  an 
American  Family  by  Rubert  If  PaUdii,  .'i.Yf  |iagcs. 
Crown  1 ’ubli.sln!r.s,  Inc.,  Now  York.  19t)b.  teb.lH)  hard- 
ixivor. 

The  grandson  of  the  most  famous  American 
warrior  general  of  World  War  II  (General  George  .S. 
Ration  .It.  )  vaites  an  intimate  iiistory  of  the  Patton 
family,  provi.ling  an  excellent  insight  into  the  iier 
sonal  thoughts,  cluiracter  and  personalities  of  this 
exceptional  family.  Relying  almost  exclusiicly  on 
inivale  lelic's,  iliaiies  anil  the  personal  lecollections 
of  surviving  family  memlxi  s,  Robert  11.  Patton  pio 
duces  a  lively,  highly  rctidable  book  Ih.il  is  as  enici 
taining  as  it  is  illuminating.  His  prose  is  surpi  isingli 
skillful  as  he  ileftly  weaves  the  countless  family 
anecdotes  and  stories  into  an  outstttnding  nanalivc 
that  flows  smoothly  from  chapter  to  chapter. 

Allltough  2(X)  pages  are  ilevoled  to  the  lile  of 
General  Ptitton.  other  family  mcmher.s  uveivc  their 
fitir  share.  And  i|uile  an  inlcicsting  lot  thev  ;iie. 
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Consider  Patton  ancestor  Hugh  Mercer,  a  Scottish 
immigrant  who  made  a  habit  of  rebelling  against 
English  kings  (in  Scotland  in  1746,  then  in  America 
in  1776).  Mercer  died  a  general  and  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution,  but  there  was  some  irony  to 
his  passing.  As  a  young  surgeon  ministering  to  the 
rebel  forces  of  “Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  he  survived 
English  bayonets  and  brutality  in  the  bloody  retali¬ 
ation  after  the  disastrous  rebel  del'eat  at  Culloden 
(1746)  only  to  succumb  to  a  later  generation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Redcoats  wielding  bayonets  at  the  Battle  of 
Princeton  30  years  later. 

General  Patton’s  grandfatlier,  Confederate  Colo¬ 
nel  George  Smith  Patton,  also  died  a  heio  of  the 
unsuccessful  revolution  waged  by  the  Confederacy 
against  the  Federal  government.  Fatally  wounded  in 
the  1^64  Battle  of  Winchester,  Colonel  Patton’s 
death  and  the  image  of  gallant  youth  dying  while 
valiantly  defending  the  “Lost  Cause”  was  frequently 
invoked  by  his  widow  Sue  and,  through  her  son,  to 
young  grandson  (.leorge.  This  helped  fuel  the  iirter- 
nal  fires  of  romanticism  and  glorification  of  warriors 
and  combat  that  characterized  General  Patton’s  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  warfare  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Rt)beit  Patton  shows  that  General  Patttin's  seem¬ 
ingly  antiquated  and  .somewhat  idiosyncratic  views 
alxtut  the  nature  and  conduct  of  war  and  his  peculiar 
beliefs,  such  as  reincarnation,  did  not  simply  emerge 
unplanted  from  his  active  imagination.  Instead, 


Robert  Patton  establishes  a  1‘amily  pattern  of  such 
ideas  and  attitudes  that  characterizes  the  Pattons 
down  through  the  generations. 

And  not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  Patton  women, 
who  proved  just  as  important  as  the  better-known 
men  of  the  family  in  shaping  The  Pattons  develoj)- 
ment  and  history.  These  remarkable  women  include 
Catherine  DuBois,  a  F'rench  Huegenot;  Sue  Glassell 
Patton,  Southern  belle  and  Confederate  war  widow; 
Ruth  Wilson  Patton  (General  Patton’s  mother), 
whose  much-needed  stability  and  down-to-carth 
common  .sense  counterbalanced  her  husband’s  (and 
.spinster  sister  Nellie’s)  spoiling  and  hero-worship  of 
young  Gcorgie;  and  Beatrice  Ayer  Patttin,  ti  Boston 
belle  who  became  the  general’s  partner  fr>r  life,  suf¬ 
fering  thrttugh  the  worst  of  his  self-destructive 
behavior,  .surviving  his  untimely  death  by  a  few  shoi  t 
years. 

All  in  ail,  RoIxmi  Patton  prixiuces  an  excellent  and 
well-written  description  of  an  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable  group  of  men  and  women  comprising  this 
famous  American  family.  Combined  with  Martin 
Blumeri.son’s  The  Patton  Papers  and  Patton:  The 
Man  liehiiul  the  U’peiul  and  Roger  Nye’s  The  Pat- 
Ion  Mind,  this  Patton  family  history  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  tidditional  resource  for  tho.se  studying  the  color¬ 
ful  World  War  II  general  and  his  intriguing  family. 

COL  .leiTy  l>.  Mnitloek,  USA, 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  U,SACGSC 


DTIC  Users  Training  Conference 

The  Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC)  is  holding  its  Annual  U.sers  Train¬ 
ing  Conference  on  31  Octolrer  to  3  November  1994  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  Tlie  1994 
theme  is  ‘TcKlay’s  Information  Meeting  Tomorrow’s  Challenges,”  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Ms,  Patti  Miller  at  (703)  274-3848  or  DSN  284  .3848. 

Combat  lYaining  Centers  Bulletin 

The  Center  lor  Army  Lessons  [  .earned  (CAL.L),  IIS  Army  Comb.nal  Arms  Center, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  will  peritKlically  publi.sh  a  new  bulletin,  Ixiginning  with 
“Combat  Training  Center  (C'l’Cs)  Bulletin  No.  94-1 ,  Mar  94,”  to  provide  commanders 
with  cunent  and  useful  warfighting  information.  The  bulletin  will  present  tactics,  tech¬ 
niques  and  prwedures  from  the  CTCs.  Due  to  limited  resources,  the  bulletin  is  distrib¬ 
uted  only  to  apiiropriate  major  organizations,  agencies  and  individuals,  not  through  pub¬ 
lication  chantiels.  Contact  your  aitpropi  iale  higher  element  if  youi  unit  or  office  i>  not 
receiving  distribution.  Queries  may  also  be  directed  to  Commaiuler,  Combined  /vriii . 
Center.  A4TN:  Al'ZL  -CTL,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66()27-7(XK). 

CALL  News  From  the  F'ront 

The  News  From  The  Front  (NFTF)  Bulletin  is  publir.hed  by  the  Center  for  Army  1  ^ . 
sons  Ixarncd  (C/\LL),  Fort  I .etivcnworth,  Kansas.  This  eight-page,  monthly  bulletin 
contains  timely  information  and  lessons  on  exerci.ses  and  real-world  events  and  sub 
jecls.  CALI,  welcomes  your  input  and  will  a.ssisi  in  the  editing,  with  redil  riven  lo 
aulhoi's.  Questions  should  be  directed  m  Sergeant  Teriy  Durben  Obr  inii.  i  dislnbutien) 
or  to  l.on  R.  ,Seglie/Jim  Walley  (to  contribute  lo  the  bunetin)  at  DSN  .432  '.2.3.3/.'^' )3 3  or 
(913)  684-2233.  Facsimile  numbers  are  IXSN  .3.32-39.39  or  (913)  681-3  .ri39. 
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Nazi  Terror  Weapon 

The  V-2  rocket,  Vergeltungswaffe  or  reprisal 
weapon,  was  developed  from  rocket  experiments 
dating  back  to  the  early  1 930s.  On  6  September 
1 944,  two  missiles  were  fired  at  Paris.  Two  days 
later,  England  was  struck  by  two  V-2s.  During 
the  next  six  months,  England  would  be  struck  by 
1,188  more  missiles. 

The  V-2  was  used  almost  exclusively  against 
civilian  targets,  and  the  “V”  designation  was,  it¬ 
self,  part  of  Adolph  Hitier',s  psychological  warfare 
campaign  aimed  at  terrorizing  the  British  people. 
Nazi  English-language  pi'opaganda  broadcasts 
gleefully  warned  Britons  of  the  immense  destruc¬ 
tion  that  would  be  wreaked  on  their  cities  by  a 
never-ending  rain  of  “vengeance”  rockets. 

The  V-1  "buzz  bomb”  tliat  preceded  the  V-2 
could  be  shot  down  by  antiaircraft  guns  or  fighters. 
Once  launched,  the  V-2  was  invulnerable  to  inter¬ 
ception.  Upon  launch,  the  rocket-propelled  mis¬ 
sile  rose  vertically  to  an  altitude  of  about  6  miles, 
then  arced  upward  to  about  50  miles.  Preset  con¬ 
trols  cut  off  the  fuel,  liquid  oxygen  and  alcohol,  to 
provide  the  desired  range.  Then  the  missile 
tipped  over  and  hurtled  earthward  to  its  target, 
reaching  a  speed  of  nearly  4,000  mph  or  loughly 
1  mile  per  second.  The  entire  200-mile  flight  from 
launch  point  to  target  took  only  3  to  4  minutes. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  US  and  Soviet 
forces  captured  V-2s  and  their  scientists.  Sixty- 
nine  captured  V-2s  were  test-fired  in  the  United 
States.  On  6  September  1 947,  one  was  fired  from 
the  deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Midway.  The 
V-2s  and  tfieir  inventors  served  as  the  foundation 
for  ballistic  missile  and  space  programs  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 


(Above Igft)  Father  o(  the  V-2  rocket  program,  Dr  Wernher 
von  Braun,  with  brother  Magnus,  after  ihoir, sun  under  to 
Seventh  Army  troops.  3  May  1945.  7  iruy  fled  ouslorn  Ger¬ 
many  with  rockets,  papers  and  other  scientists  Irefore  their 
experimertlal  station  at  Peenemunde  was  ovorrui  i  by  Soviet 
forces.  (Leit)  One  of  von  Braun's  V-2s  at  the  Army  Otclnance 
Proving  Ground,  White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  1 0  May  1 


